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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


The French Society for the preservation 
and description of National Monuments, 
under the direction of M. de Caumont, 
will meet on the 31st of May, and the 
succeeding six days, at Sens—a city about 
60 miles beyond Paris ; which on account 
of its well preserved Roman remains, and 
its beautiful cathedral, containing the ec- 
clesiastical vestments of Thomas 4 Becket, 
promises to prove an ample field for ar- 
cheologists of every taste. The pro- 
gramme of Questions to be there discussed 
has already been circulated, and will be 
given in our next by Dr. Bromet. 

To Kentish Antiquaries.—The Trustees 
of the British Museum, some years since, 
purchased of Edward Hasted, esq. the 
historian of Kent, 62 vols. of MSS. They 
however declined to buy his own com- 
pilations. Can any of our readers in- 
form Alfred John Dunkin of Dartford 
who became the possessor of them at 
Hasted’s sale, or who hasthem now? The 
vols. in the Museum have been well cata- 
logued, but under a different arrangement 
to Hasted’s own, and offer a great con- 
trast to the MSS. bequeathed by Thorpe 
to the library of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, which are in the most forbidding state 
of confusion possible. 

Mr. W. H. Cuarke remarks, In ex- 
amining ‘‘ Brown’s History of the High- 
lands,” ‘‘ Lord Mahon’s History of Eng- 
land,” ‘* Walter Scott's Tales of a Grand- 
father,’ “ Jesse’s Account of the later 
Stuarts,” ‘‘ Smollett’s History of Eng- 
land,’”? and ‘‘The Memoirs of Prince 
Charles Stuart,” by C. L. Klose, I find 
none of these authors mention by whom 
the ceremony of the marriage of the Che- 
valier de St. George was performed. In 
looking over the catalogue of the prints at 
Strawberry Hill sold in 1842, at p. 55 
this circumstance of history is commemo- 
rated. Among some prints relating to 
the Chevalier de St. George, in lot No. 
479, ‘* Jacques III. Roy de la Grande 
Bretagne, by Chereau, &c.; the Princess 
Clementina, his consort, by Jac. Frey, &c.; 
was a representation of their marriage by 
Pope Clement XI. 1719, in the palace of 
the Vatican, Ant. Friz. sc. Agust. Ma- 
succi inv. et del. oblong large half-sheet, 
extra rare.” 

A CorresPonpDENT would be glad to 
know whether Thomas Lord Roos, who 
took part with Henry VI. and Edmund 
Baron Roos his son, who recovered his 
inheritance through the favour of Henry 


VII. left any descendants? also if any 
settled in Ireland ?—He also inquires for 
information respecting George Browne, 
Archbishop of Dublin in 1535, who was 
the first Irish prelate who embraced the 
Reformed Religion ; incurring thereby on 
Queen Mary’s accession her displeasure, 
and deprived of his see, on pretence of his 
being married. He was originally an 
Augustine friar, and educated at Oxford. 
He died in 1556, Whether the said 
George Browne was related to the cele- 
brated Sir A. Browne? also if he left 
descendants? and his paternal arms ?— 
With respect to his first inquiry our Cor- 
respondent will find by the peerages that 
the tenth Lord Roos was through his 
daughter Eleanor, wife of Sir Robert 
Manners, the progenitor of all the subse- 
quent Lords de Roos, but that his son 
Edmund Lord de Roos died unmarried.— 
With regard to the second inquiry, D’Al- 
ton’s Lives of the Archbishops of Dublin 
may be consulted. 

In the anecdote respecting Gainsbo- 
rough’s wife, Minor Correspondence of 
Feb. p. 114, there was a typographical 
error in the fourth line of the second co- 
lumn ;—the words ‘‘ Now, Mrs. Lane,’’ 
should not have been made part of Mrs. 
Gainsborough’s words to her niece, but 
should have been included in a parenthesis 
thus: —She vindicated some little os- 
tentation in her dress by whispering to her 
niece—now Mrs, Lane—‘‘I have some 
right to this, for you know, my love, I 
am a prince’s daughter.” 

In the review of Mr, Collier's Book of 
Roxburghe Ballads, p. 231, the name 
Langham, should be spelled Laneham in 
the text and note. ‘* The bunch of bal- 
lads and songs,’’ Laneham says, belonged 
to Capt. Cox,—not to himself (Laneham,) 
as stated in the review. This will be seen 
in my late account of Capt. Cox’s Library. 
—wW.R. 

W. L. suggests the restoration of a date 
upon an old Gateway leading from Quarry- 
street to the Castle at Guildford ; which 
he states, has recently perished from the 
weather ; but he does not state what that 
date was. 

Errata.—P. 86.—The name of Mr. W. 
T. Praea’s brother was James Backwell 
Praed. P. 215, b. 2. 38. For Wellett, 
vead Willett. The late Mr. Willett was 
the son of the late Rev. Mr. Willett, 
formerly one of the Minor Canons of West- 
minster Abbey, 
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Memoir of the Rev. H. F. Cary, M.A. Translator of Dante ; with his 
Literary Journals and Letters. By his Son, the Rev. Henry Cary, 
M.A. Worcester College, Oxford. 2 vols. 


IT is not we think unusual to find in the early pages of a biographi- 
eal work an apology for the nature of the subject on which it treats, 
confessing that the life which it records will not be found variegated with 
incident, or enlivened by adventure; that the hero of its pages was not one 
who, in the spirit of enterprise, had explored distant countries, and sur- 
veyed the different races of mankind, or who by eminence of station had 
distinguished himself among his contemporaries, and in some capacity 
or another had filled an important station in the eyes of the world; 
and undoubtedly such narratives are calculated to excite and gratify cu- 
riosity, and, having something of the character of a novel, have also much 
of its interest. But, however fascinating at the time is the record of an 
active and adventurous life, it is liable to lose some part of its attraction 
with its novelty, when the events which it relates become familiar to 
the mind. The novel, whose chief merit lies in the succession of actions 
and the relation of facts, can seldom be read a second time with the same 
eagerness of interest ; and this applies more strongly to the history that is 
founded on the real transactions of life. Few events are so extraordinary 
that they do not find their parallel in subsequent times ; the enterprise of 
the most undaunted and indefatigable traveller, the talents of the most 
consummate commander, and the eloquence and wisdom of the most ac- 
complished statesman, must gradually lose much of their original force and 
splendour, as others arise with no inferior claims to admiration, and pos- 
sessing the advantage derived from their relation to present and contem- 
poraneous interests and events. It seems as it were by a law of justice 
that the more the expectations of the present are exaggerated, the more it 
is liable to the disappointment of the future, as if a certain proportion of 
fame only could be bestowed; that if merit is lavishly scattered, less remains 
to give; and that no age will permit another to encroach so far on its 
limits as not to leave ample room for the display of its own resources, 
and the illustration of its own excellence. That class of biography, there- 
fore, which relates chiefly to actions and events loses in the progress of 
time somewhat in proportion to its immediate excitement of curiosity ; 
while that of a far higher kind, which is more occupied in detailing the 
formation of the character, the discipline of the mind, the acquirement of 
knowledge, and everything in fact which comes under the class of moral 
and intellectual culture, seems to diminish little in its value and interest as it 
passes down the stream of time, or is seen in remote distance through the 
increasing shades of departed years. There is no fear that the life of an 
man, whose life is worth recording, should fail to excite interest in the 
minds of others only because it was passed in tranquillity and retirement, 
in studious leisure, in the thoughtful investigations of science, or the 
varied pursuits of literature ; removed from all surprising adventures, and 
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protected from all startling events. Let but the “little history” be well 
and faithfully told, and it will meet’ with sympathy, and be studied with 
profit. In real fact, the most interesting, the most valuable, even the most 
popular biographies in our language are those of men of science and 
learning. How permanently interesting, how eminently instructive, are the 
lives of Doctor Johnson and Sir Walter Scott; in both an unusual oppor- 
tunity was offered for the investigation of their characters; both are seen 
under all the varying influences of light and shade ; sometimes in- the 
bright illumination of their happier hours, and sometimes under those 
deeper shadows in which genius reposes after the successful exertion of 
its powers; but in both presenting much to be contemplated with respect, 
and studied with advantage ; whether it relates’ to the soundness of their 
opinions and rectitude of their judgments, or to the productions of a creative 
talent and the decisions of an enlightened taste. These observations 
have led us something wide of the purpose we had when we sat down to give 
some account of the life of one: whose name is now permanently added to 
the list of those that are honourably distinguished in the literature of the 
country, and, indeed, which may be said to shine in that dignity that has 
long surrounded the “ father of Italian poetry.” We have often men- 
tioned in conversational discourse, what we now repeat, that for the dif- 
ficulty of the task undertaken, and the success with which it has been ac- 
complished, Mr. Cary’s translation of Dante has no superior in our lan- 
guage. It was a work that required a great variety of attainment, in 
addition to the possession of a poetical mind and feeling : it is a translation 
at once remarkable for its fidelity and its spirit: both the choice of lan- 
guage* and of numbers were evidently the result of very careful judg- 
ment and discriminating taste; and the whole is executed so much in the 
character of the original, that one might almost venture to say, had Dante 
written in English, he would have chosen the very measure his translator 
has done. We have no room to say more of his translation of Pindar, 
than that, having at different times read all the others, we give the palm of 
superiority decidedly to his. Some of the other productions of his pen 
we shall mention in our review of his Life. 

The present biography has the great advantage of being written by Mr. 
Cary’s son, whose intimate personal knowledge and situation have furnished 
him with the materials wanted ; and a very interesting diary, kept by Mr. 
Cary himself, is printed, which seems to authenticate the portrait that is 
drawn, and to assure us of the clearness of the colours and the accuracy of 
the features, as it were, under his own signature. 

Henry Francis Cary, the translator of the two most philosophical poets of 
Greece and Italy, was born at Gibraltar, on the 6th Dec. 1772. He was the 
eldest son of William Cary, captain in the army, and of Henrietta, daughter 
of Theophilus Brocas, Dean of Killala. His grandfather Henry Cary was 
archdeacon, and his great-grandfather Mordecai Cary, bishop, of that diocese. 
Soon after the birth of his son Capt. Cary left the army, and settled in Staf- 
fordshire, devoting himself to the peaceful occupations of a country life, and 





* What on this subject says a master of his art ?—‘ ’Né perché il poeta (Tasso) 
abbia in questa seconda adoperata maggior avvertenza interno alla proprietd delle 
parole, si rende per cid pi vaga e pit splendida la locuzione; essendo cosa certa, che 
le voci staniere e persino gli stessi barbarissimi usati a tempo, con moderazione, e con 
una certa nobile e guidiziosa franchezza accrescono maesta allo stile, e sono bene 
or — di grandezza e di magniloquenza,’”” &c.—Zlogio di Tasso par Fabroni, 
p- 350.— Rev, 
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had twice the honour of serving the office of sheriff for the county. Henry 
Cary, when a child, was distinguished for the same disposition and tendency 
of character which afterwards more fully developed itself in his riper years. 
He was gentle and tender in his affections,—sincere and resolute in his 
moral conduet ; to which were added a great desire of improvement, and 
an understanding that, his mother says, was extraordinary for a child. To 
both his parents his affection is described as uncommon. When he was 
but six years of age his mother died; his father, alarmed at the acuteness 
of his sufferings, attempted to console him, as children are easily consoled, 
with the present of a gold watch ; but, in a paroxysm of grief, he threw it 
on the ground and dashed it to pieces. This disposition to strong nervous 
excitement attended him through life in many similar bereavements and 
afflictions, such as are indeed the greatest trials for the most calm and tem- 
perate constitution of mind to bear. At eight or nine years of age he was 
at school at Uxbridge. He made wonderful progress in his studies, and 
“T have heard him say,” his son informs: us, “ pleasantly laughing at his 
own precocious taste for translating and blank verse, that at that age he 
rendered a considerable portion of the first book of the Odyssey into his 
childish prose ; and, having done so, cut it into lengths of ten syllables 
each, which he then wrote out, under the persuasion that it was poetry.” 

In 1783 he was placed at Rugby school, then under the care of Dr. 
James, from which, at the end of two years, he was removed to the 
grammar school at Sutton Coldfield, in Warwickshire. Here he formed a 
friendship with two of his schoolfellows,—Thomas Lister, of Armitage 
Park, and John Humberston, son of a physician at Birmingham. The 
three boys agreed together to attempt a metrical translation of the prin- 
cipal Greek poets. Cary’s share was Hesiod, with Anacreon, Moschus, 
and other minor poets. This scheme, however, was interrupted by the 
dispersion of the friends. Many distant years elapsed, and then once more 
literature was connected with the name of the owner of Armitage Park, 
and Mr. Cary published a translation of Pindar. 

In 1787 he was removed to the grammar school at Birmingham, at that 
time under the superintendence of Mr. Price, “ whose name,” he says in 
his Life of Johnson, “ I cannot mention without reverence and affection.” 
When he was not yet fifteen years of age he published an Ode to General 
Elliott, the defender of Gibraltar, the spot where he was born, which was 
praised by the Monthly Review, whose praise, in those days, was of im- 
portance. Encouraged by this success in his first attempt, in the following 
year he became a contributor to the Gentleman’s Magazine in the shape 
of sonnets, translations of heroic odes, and other little pieces with which 
youthful sportsmen in the regions of Parnassus are accustomed to com- 
mence their career of future glory. Miss Seward, of Lichfield, was at 
that time the Sappho of the country, Sir Brooke Boothby was the prince of 
critics, and Lichfield was a little provincial Athens, She read the Ode, 
and pronounced the author to be a miracle! He, of course, admired her 
in return, called her his muse and his mistress, and told her that her 
translation of Horace pleased him more than the original! Meanwhile 
Cary and his friend Mr. Lister began, by more frequent contributions, to 
gather laurels under the protection of Sylvanus Urban,—so much so as 
to attract the attention of a Mr. Weston, a gentleman who earned no very 
enviable reputation subsequently by his attacks on Pope, but whose name 
would long since have been utterly forgotten had it not been hung up in 
the pillory which the late Mr. Gifford erected for the poetic fools and 
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coxcombs of his day. Poetry, indeed, was rather at a low ebb about this 
time, though the tide was just preparing to turn with unexpected power ; 
for Cary had no one greater than Miss Williams to write about, and he 
says,—‘‘ Hayley and Mason have both written on the Revolution. What 
a feast shall we have!” He himself, though only sixteen, was fast 
acquiring a name: and in 1788 he published tbh Pal Sonnets and three 
Odes, in a small 4to. volume. Shortly after, Mr. Urban solicited a sonnet 
to prefix to the Preface of the Gentleman's Magazine; “a task,” he 
says, “ which Mr. Duncombe used to delight in, and which Johnson him- 
self has not disdained to engage in.” To so reasonable a request it was 
impossible to demur ; accordingly, we find at p. 23 a Sonnet,* in which, 
uniting the characters of the poet and prophet, he has advanced a pre- 
diction which has now assumed the character of a fact: 
Urban! thy volume, whose instruction joined 
In happy mixture with delight appears, 
Shall still continue through succeeding years 
To improve and captivate the human mind, 
When all its rivals— 
[Mark that ! ‘' allits rivais !” meaning the Universal Magazine, 
the Lady’s Magazine, the London Magazine, the European 
Magazine, the Magazine of Magazines, down to the Monthly 
Magazine; showing clearly how vain it is in any one to con- 
tend with the Gentleman’s Magazine. | 
When all its rivals have been long consigned 
To dark oblivion, &c. 


But, while he was thus amusing his leisure hours in complimenting 
Darwin and being flattered by the condescending notice of Hayley, he had 
others better employed in acquiring the French and Italian languages, and 
in diligently attending to his classical studies. No wonder that Rousseau’s 
eloquence and pathos captivated the artless and young, when it can charm 
even the apathy and coldness of age. His Confessions made him admire 
him; his mile made him love him; and his Savoyard Curate proved 
to him that he himself was a true Christian, though he knew it not. This, 
however, was the enthusiastic admiration of youth, which was in due 
time sobered down and properly modified. His growing delight in Spenser, 
Milton, and Collins showed the progress of a more correct taste, and the 
evidence of a kindred genius. 

In April 1790, having obtained an exhibition from Birmingham school 
of 35/. a-year, he was admitted as a commoner of Christ Church, Oxford, 
under Dean Cyril Jackson. In addition to a diligent attention to the 
college studies, he continued his Italian readings, and sent. to his favourite 
Magazine some papers on the Provengal poets,—~a subject which lay 
somewhat out of the common reading of that day. One of his college 
friends, Mr. Digby, gives the following sketch of Cary’s manner of life ; 

“He was regularly studious, and I suits, nodoubt. Whether he continued to 
always understood that whatever other pursue that study I know not, * * * * 
literary pursuits he might indulge in, he He once wrote to my knowledge (he 





regularly pursued that line prescribed by 
the habit of the college and the dean’s di- 
rection for his college collections, as we 
termed it. After his collections ceased, 
before his B.A. degree, he applied to the 
Professor of Arabic and Persian for di- 
rection and instruction in the Persian 
language, with a view to his poetic pur- 


might have written often without it) for a 
college prize. It was a Latin essay, but 
he misunderstood in what language it was 
to be written, Latin or English, till within a 
few days of the delivery, and so was forced 
to translate his English essay into Latin. 
He failed, and Carey, now Bishop of St. 
Asaph, gained the prize. Birch saw both 





* It appears at the back of the title to Vol. LVIIL. and is signed Mm—S,—Epir, 
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his English and his Latin, and thought he 
had only failed because his Latin was a 
translation of his English,—not, therefore, 
so much thought in Latin. The Dean, in 
talking to him about it, seemed to criti- 
cise his plan and method, and particularly 
his opening ; on which your father replied 
most modestly, that perhaps he did not 
excel in that from his want of ability in 
mathematics; but the Dean replied, ‘ Don’t 
run away with that notion.’ It was in 
that conversation, or another, that the 
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pursuits too much, in writing at least, for 
the present; but if, when he was older, 
between thirty and forty, he felt a strong 
inclination to write on any subject that 
much interested him, then to indulge in 
his vein. All this your father used to tell 
us in his peculiarly interesting manner, 
with perfect good humour, but certainly 
with a subrisus, which his countenance 
peculiarly expressed, by the play of his 
upper lip, shortening and a little curving 
forward,’’ &c. 


Dean advised him not to indulge his poetic 


Cyril Jackson was an influential person, but Cary’s own genius was 
more influential still ; and, following that, he read, and thought, and wrote 
till he had acquired a true feeling for Dante; and he appears to have 
judged discriminately and carefully the whole of the wonderful creations 
of his genius. He writes to Miss Seward,—* Go and sce the wonder of 
Dante’s Inferno, Purgatorio, and Paradiso. Remember what a vast interval 
of time there is between Homer and him; remember in what a state the 
country and age in which he lived, and how pure the language in which 
he wrote, and then abuse him if you dare.” In the summer of 1793 Mr. 
Cary took a tour with his friend Mr. Price in South Wales. During the 
excursion he wrote a poem, his earliest attempt at blank verse, which was 
printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine for February 1794. It is called the 
“‘ Mountain Seat,” and is reprinted with some trifling corrections in the 
present volumes. It struck us in reading it that the writer had been 
deeply impressed with the beauties of Mr. Crowe's poem of Lewesdon Hill. 
We find what we considered the resemblance, both in the frequency of 
moral reflections that are suggested by some objects or appearances in 
nature, and in the particular flow and harmony of the verse. A descriptive 
poem of higher merit we have not in our language than Lewesdon Hill ; 
and Mr. Cary’s apparent familiarity with its peculiar beauties does credit 
to his taste and feeling. 

Having finished his college course of studies, the next thing was to 
fix on a profession. His father recommended the Church; he himself 
preferred the army, not from any military ardour, but from a desire 
to visit foreign countries, and extend his acquaintance with modern 
languages. As a middle course the bar was proposed; but the great 
expense of the legal profession was a bar to this plan. He was a candidate 
for a lay-fellowship at Oriel College, but was unsuccessful ; so he wrote a 
poem on his disappointment. He took a tour into North Wales, and lastly 
went on a visit to Dublin, to a friend, with whose daughter he fell in love, 
and whom he afterwards had the happiness to call his own. The first 
thing after a man falls in love is to consider how he is to support his 
“ lesser man,”’* as the poet calls this part of the creation. His father’s 
wishes prevailed, and he agreed to take holy orders. In after-life he owned 
. My father knew better than I did what course of life was best suited to 
me.” He was accordingly, in the spring of 1796, admitted to the order 
of deacon in the diocese of Lichfield, and soon after to that of priest, 
having been presented by the Earl of Uxbridge to the vicarage of Abbot’s 
Bromley, in Staffordshire. ‘The time,” says his son, “ now arrived when 





* ‘6 Woman is the lesser man.”’ 
A. Tennyson,—Rev. 












————ee 
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he was able to realize his favourite plan of devoting his life to study; and 
no sooner was he settled at Abbot's Bromley than he set to on a regular 
system, keeping a journal of what he read; and, added to this, a note-book 
containing extracts, with occasional remarks of the most striking passages 
of the several authors.” These were all classed according to the plan of 
Locke’s Commonplace Book, under their appropriate heads. It is pro- 
bably to this system of carefully registering all that struck him as most 
worthy of notice that is to be attributed the excellence of the illustrations 
and explanatory notes with which his translation of Dante is enriched. 
His Commonplace Book contained vast stores of learning gathered from 
authors ancient and modern, on almost every subject of literature and 
taste, to which he had ready access without the labour of search, or the 
necessity of availing himself of the researches of others. The whole of 
this learned and curious journal is incorporated into the present work, and 
gives a very striking picture of the extent of Mr. Cary’s studies, and the 
accuracy of his learning. It is, perhaps, less systematic than we might 
have expected ; but this, we believe, was owing in part to the difficulty of 
procuring in the retirement of the country the books that were immediately 
wanted. 

In 1796 he was married to Jane, daughter of James Ormsby, Esq. of 
Sandymount, near Dublin, a marriage which seems to have formed the 
greater part of the happiness of his after-life. In the following year, 
1797, he commenced his great undertaking, which was to establish his 
reputation as a scholar and poet—his Translation of Dante—which was 
not, however, published till 1805. He also published an Ode to General 
Kosciusko, whose courage and patriotism he admired and praised. A few 
short specimens only are given us in the present work, from one of which 
we will extract a few lines. The language, the metre, and the spirit of the 
style remind us forcibly of Collins :— 


As old Tradition’s songs attest 

There Lechus first ordained his seat, 

Within the desolate retreat. 

Auspicious sign! an eagle’s nest 

The name to Gnesna’s turrets gave, 

And thence the ample pinions spread 

High on the Polish banners wave, 

That oft the Turk and Russian slave 

Have in the battle’s storm beheld with wondering dread. 


In the July of 1797 a sonnet to his friend Mr. Birch informed him of 
the birth of a son. He went on with his studies, read. English with his 
wife, and Greek and Latin by himself. “In the midst of his general 
reading,” we are told, “extensive as it was, he found time to study the 
writings of the early fathers. Of these he has made but little mention in 
his journal, but his note-book bears testimony to their having met with no 
less attention than the works of others more congenial to his taste. In 
his sermons, however, he made more use of the high-toned and almost 
Christian ethics of Plato than he did of the dogmatic and frequently 
inflamed eloquence of Gregory Nazianzen and Chrysostom.” In 1800 
he contributed three sermons, not, however, published, to his friend the 
Rey. Thomas Pye Waters. 


‘Connected with these,” says the bi- incident that occurred many years after- 
ographer, F I remember an amusing wards, about 1813. The writer of the 
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sermons was then reader at Berkeley 
Chapel, the pulpit of which, according to 
the custom in proprietary chapels, was 
filled on alternate Sundays by two popular 
preachers. _On our. return home one 
Sunday after morning service, the sermon, 
as often happens, proved the subject of 
, Conversation. Mrs. Cary expressed her 
admiration of the discourse: but her re- 
marks were only. answered by a smile, 
that subrisus which Mr. Digby has re- 
marked as so very expressive in his friend’s 
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for his opinion, and the reason of his 
smiling, he said, ‘ I was thinking of the 
clerk’s estimate of the different degrees of 
importance belonging to the preacher and 
reader respectively.’ He then told us an 
anecdote of two strange clergymen being 
expected at a London chapel; when the 
first arrived, the clerk, who would pro- 
portion the quantum of respect to the 
dignity of the person whom he addressed, 
inquired,—' Pray, Sir, are you the genile- 
man that preaches, or the man that reads 





countenance. At length, when pressed prayers.’”’ 


In 1799 a daughter was born to him, and he took excursions to Lendon, 
to Wales, and to Dublin, and the next year was presented by the Lord 
Chancellor to the vicarage of Kingsbury, in Warwickshire. This pre- 
JSerment did not. add much to his income, but it gave him the advantages 
of a better house, a pleasanter country, and less arduous duties; and by 
taking the curacy of a neighbouring parish he increased his means by 
about 30/7. more ; but where he found the cash to purchase the numerous 
and valuable works we find in his Diary, does not appear. From 
Hodius’s book ‘‘ De Gracis Illustribus,” he made an abridgment of the 
lives of the most eminent Greek restorers of Greek literature, which is 
printed in the present volumes ; a work of the same kind, entering into 
more particulars, and containing a more detailed account of those very 
learned and singular persons, and their writings, and illustrated by later 
works, would be no unacceptable present to the scholar. We possess a 
great proportion of them, but we find the Cicero of Gaza and the poem of 
Musurus * most frequently in our hands. In 1801, his wife presented 





* Of this poem of Musurus we have four editions: 1. That in the Aldine Plato; 
2. That published by P. Muncker, 4to. Amst. 1676.—This edition, Beloe says, is so 
rare that he never saw another copy but the Bishop of Ely’s ; vide Anecdotes of Litera- 
ture, vol. v. p. 275; 3. In Butler’s Opuscula ; 4. In Foster on Accent and Quantity. 
There is an English translation in Roscoe’s Leo X. vol. ii. pp. 241, 242. Musurus was 
a stipendiary corrector of the Aldine press. He was appointed to the archbishopric 
of Malvasia in the Morea, but died a few months after the nomination, aged only 36, 
See on him Erasmi Epistola, xxiii. 5; Boerner de Doctis Hominibus, &. 219. 
Zenobio Acciojuoli published a beautiful Latin translation of these verses. He suc- 
ceeded Beroald as Librarian to the Vatican, 1518. He collected and published the 
Greek Elegies of Politian. A short life of Musurus is appended to Muncker’s edition. 
There is an expression (/ocutio) in the poem of Musurus on which we may be 
permitted to make a remark. Speaking of Janus Lascaris, the poet says :— 


Aackxapéwy yereis épuxvdéos axpovawror 
Kail rpixpoowrogarois dvvop &xovra Geo. 


The very learned scholar Markland would read dirpoowropayvois, and says ‘* Janus 
occurs biceps and bifrons often, and even guadrifrons. See Servius ad Aneid, vii. 607, 
and Macrob. Saturnal. i. 9; but where trifrons I am yet to know. | Perhaps Musurus 
being a Greek was not well! acquainted with Latin fable and mythology, but it is sur- 
prising that Aldus Manutius did not correct it.” Dr. Foster, who inserted this poem 
in his Essay on Accent and Quantity, p. 404, has given Markland’s note, and also that 
of P. Muncker, who had previously edited the poem. He says that in the Theogony 
of Hesiod, 287, we meet with rorxdpnvoy I'npvova, which perhaps means the moon 
from the ¢hreefold division of the month into nones, ides, and calends ; or, perhaps, as 
P. Valerianus thinks, from the division of time into present, past, and future ; and, 
perhaps Janus is called three-faced from this triple time, and thus statues with three 
faces erected to him, as N. Heinsius says he has often seen; vide _— p. 10, 


Gent. Maa. Vou, XXVII, 
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him with a second daughter, whose early death not many Phe after 
became to him the source of severe and lasting affliction. His diligent and 
extensive reading both in prose and verse, both in the ancient languages 
and in the modern, continued with unabated ardour, and we are presented 
with two elegant and pleasant translations from Frascatorio and Flaminio, 
both of whom stood in the foremost class, if not at the very head, of the — 
Italian poets who wrote in Latin. We have heard Dr. S. Parr give 
the highest praise to the former, for the classical purity and elegance of 
his language and numbers ; and the late Lord Grenville, himself a Latin 
poet, has often been heard to express his delight in the beautiful composi- 
tions of Flaminius. From this time to the month of February 1806 his 
journal is discontinued ; the few letters he wrote are brief, and of a strietly 
private nature; and during the greater portion of this long period he was 
suffering from repeated attacks of illness, though in the intervals of im- 
proved health he is supposed to have translated a considerable portion of 
the Inferno of Dante. His journal says he began that part of the D. 
Comedia in May 1800, and in the autumn of 1804 it was sufficiently ad- 
vanced to be offered for publication, His family in the meantime had 
been increased by the birth of two sons; one born in 1802, and one in 
1804, Early in the year 1805 the first volume of the version of the 
Inferno was given to the public, and was speedily followed by the second. 





Now this is not very satisfactory. Dr. Foster is silent on the point, and so is Dr, 
Butler, who subsequently reprinted this poem in his Opuscula, and we have nothing to 
offer which is decisive in removing the difficulty, But we may be excused, perhaps, 
for transcribing a note or two, which we had written on the margin of the leaf in our 
copy.—In the Cassandra of Lycophron, verse 680, Mercury is called rpcxépados. 
- - Pausanias tells us that a statue of Jupiter with THREE eyes was in the Temple of 
Minerva at Argos. See lib. ii. c. 24, and Chandler’s Greece, p. 229, 4to. On the 
one triformis, as applied to Diana, see Museum Rom. de la Chausse in Grevii 

esaur. Rom. vol. v. p. 775. There is a ‘ Janus Trifrons’ in Hadr, Aug. Nummis ex 
Ere Mediocri, v. D. Choul. p. 20; and Hardouin ad Plinii Nat. Hist. lib. xxxiii, 
vol, ix. p. 59, 8vo. To which we add, that on coins and medals and works in relievo 
Janus was represented as érifrons, even when the engraver or sculptor meant that he 
should be guadrifrons, See for instance Martialis Epig. ed. Delphin. Amst. 1701, 
p. 397, where is the coin of Hadrian alluded to, with a three-headed Janus. There- 
fore even the Janus Quadrifrons was in the language of Orpheus (v. Argonaut, ver, 394), 
Tprocoxdpnrvos idecv. 

If then Musurus, as a poet, drew his description from the sister art of sculpture, 
whether numismatic or marmoreal, he would represent his Janus as three-faced, 
without searching into the arcana of mythology to see if he were correct. On the pas- 
sage in the Metamorph. of Ovid, xv. ver. 859,— 


Jupiter arces 
Temperat Aitherias, et mundi regna triformis, 


Burman informs us that from this Lambecius explains the statue of Jupiter hold- 
ing in his hand three apples, like globes or balls. See his note ad Codini Excerpta, 
p- 830, ed, Banduriane. See also the Harpocrates of Cuper, p. 208. It is hoped that 
this attempt to throw some light on this expression, however imperfect the writer of 
it feels it to be, may be excused, considering the difficulty of it, as confessed by the 
learned scholars who have previously touched upon it. Those who possess the Aldine 
edition of Plato, when they read this poem as prefixed to it, will undoubtedly pause 
with pleasure at verse 75, &c., where the poet begs the patron, Leo the Tenth, to accept 
the copy sent to him by Aldus, bound in tender goat skin, 


Aenréis épipwrv yparroy év apvaxios, 


and asking in return no reward of money, but that Leo would extinguish the flames of 
war, #0 cruel to the country and so hostile to the pursuits of the Muses.—Rey. 
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In this edition the original is printed with the translation, a plan cer- 
tainly not in general to be recommended, and which few translations would 
bear without injury; but in this instance it served to show with what 
fidelity and exactness, as well as spirit, this most difficult task had been 
executed. The success of the publication was not answerable to its merit. 
A friend, indeed, noticed it in the Critical Review ; but his mistress, Miss 
Seward, confessed her disappointment, and accused the translator of 
vulgarity and obscurity; but she had read it so hastily as to make the 
poet say, that hoar-frost was the sister of the moon, instead of the snow ! 
Her particular and verbal criticisms, which are to be found in her Letters, (p. 
231,) are well met and answered by the translator. The simple idiomatical 
expressions, and the words borrowed from our earlier poets, which are used 
so successfully by Mr. Cary, and which have impressed so strong a 
character on his translation, were chiefly offensive to the lady whose taste 
was formed on other models; and who confesses her contempt for “ the 
pompous Greek dramas, with their unnatural betching choruses and vocal 
unities which burlesque probability.” 

But Mr. Cary’s studies suffered another melancholy interruption. Several 
of his family were attacked by typhus fever, himself among the rest, and 
before he was a psa | is youngest daughter, Harriett, fell a 
victim to the complaint; she died in May 1817. This loss was more 
than the tenderness of parental affection could bear. ‘ Mind and bod 
(we are told) fell prostrate at the blow.” Shortly after his daughter’s death, 
a removal to London was found necessary, for the sake of procuring the 
best medical advice. For several months a suspension of all mental occu- 
pation was indispensable, and he was unable to read for many minutes 
together. However, he gradually recovered, and in the beginning of 
1808 was well enough to put in practice his design of taking his eldest 
son to Westminster School, together with the two sons of Sir Charles 
Ormsby, with whose education he was interested. His wife soon after 
joined him in London, but in a few days he must have suffered a relapse, 
for, on the 20th of the next month, he had removed to Brompton, and in 
a letter speaking of some deed he was to execute, he says, “ If anything 
is to be read over first, I will not promise much in that way.” * On this 
oceasion his malady was much more lasting, though he was free from it at 





* In this part of the Diary (p. 247), Mr. Cary mentions his reading the Zodiacus 
Vite of Palingenius, and observes, that Pope had imitated parts in his Essay on Man ; 
but he does not mention what perhaps is more curious, that the poet in his descri 


tion of Satan’s rebellion against the Almighty, among the weapons of his attack, 
introduces artillery. 


Heu quot habet secum comites, quantasque Phalanges 
Instructas telis et bombiferis tormentis 

Iste tyrannus agit, tamquam perfringere coelum 
Vellet et Aitherea superos detrudere ab aula, 


As Milton has “ 5/ack fire and horror shot with cqual rage,” &c. so Paliogenius 
Horrificique ignes nigranti nube coruscant. 


In the portrait of Satan are some sublime features reminding us of Milton, as 
Ingentem vidi regem, ingentique sedentem 
In solio, crines flammanti stemmate cinctum, 
Pectus, et os illi turgens, oculique micantes 
Alta supercilia, erectus, similisque minanti 
Vultus erat, &c.—ReEv. 
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intervals, during which he continued his translation of Dante; but from 
this period to June 1811, his son says, he has not found any traces of a 
regular course of study among his papers, In the Spring time of 1810, 
he was sufficiently well to undertake the readership of Berkeley Chapel ; 
and, relinquishing his “ old and happy home at Kingsbury, it was decided 
that London or its neighbourhood should in future be his place of re- 
sidence.” * 
In the spring of 1813 Mr. Cary resigned the readership of | Berkele 

Chapel, and left his residence at the Alpha Cottages for Kensington 
Gravel Pits. His entire translation of Dante was completed in May, 
1812. Nearly eight years had elapsed since the publication of the In- 
ferno ; but as it..had,not,sold, a publisher for the larger work was not 
easily to be found;,so Mr. Cary, resolved to print it at his own expense, 


necessarily in a,cheap, form. 


‘Little notice appears. to have been 
taken of the Translation of Dante. A 
contributor to The Gentleman’s Magazine 
bestowed on it the highest praise, while a 
writer in the Critical Review censured it 
as strongly. My father, however, was 
not one to be affected by such praise or 
such censure. The favourable opinion of 
Crowe, and some other lovers of litera- 
ture, was all that he wished for—probably 
more than he expected. Pecuniary re- 
turn for his labours was altogether out 
of the question, though that indeed would 
have been most acceptable; for the in- 
creasing expenses of a young family 


straitened his means, and put him under 
the necessity of great thrift and self-denial. 
The proceeds of his two livings, of Abbot’s 
Bromley and Kingsbury, after the payment 
of curates’ salaries, returned him barely 
100/. a year, his private fortune produced 
a revenue of less than double that sum, 
and the addition of an allowance of 200/. 
a-year from his father, constituted his 
whole income. With these slender means 
he had to assist his eldest son, who had 
lately entered the army, to maintain two 
sons at a public school, and three children 
at home.’ 


We must continue this part of the narrative by another quotation from 


the passage that follows :— 


‘*The desire to encourage a love of 
literature in his children was most na- 
tural; and, though he could not force a 
taste for such pursuits, he could at least 
afford the ground-work of a sound and 
learned education. To do this, no ex- 
pense within his power was spared. In 
one ‘of them all his hopes seemed likely 
to be realized, but an early death deprived 
him of that one. This was his only sur- 
viving daughter: she was in her sixteenth 
year: her education had been his occu- 


afforded him scarcely less pleasure than 
poetry ; for these he provided her with 
masters. Dancing was the only accom- 
plishment he could not away with. He had 
himself taught her French, Italian, and 
Spanish. In the two former languages, 
she had made such progress as the pupil 
of such a master would be likely to make ; 
and in the latter, as we learn from his 
journal, was now sufficiently advanced to 
be able to join him in reading the great 
epic of the Spanish—the Araucana of 


pation and delight. Music and painting Ercilla.’’ 





* In p. 274 of the Diary which occurs in this part of the life, Mr. Cary is reading 


Andronicus Rhodius, and gives some account of his arguments and illustrations. He 
quotes B, v.c. 1. ‘* Neither Hesper nor the morning star is so splendid and admirable 
a3 justice ;”” and then adds, “ He seems willing to exceed Plato, who, in his encomium 
of the same virtue has called it rpaypa wokAGy ypvoiwy rysuwrepor. ‘A thing 
more precious than much gold.’’ But this partial illustration of Andronicus is only 
copied from Aristotle. See Ethica Nichom. 5. i.; and indeed we suppose by He, 
Mr. Cary meant Aristotle, as we see the quotation is placedin brackets. However, we 
may mention that Plotinus has adopted or inserted the same simile and words in his 
treatise wept kadov, ed. Creuzer, p. 26. See also Suide Lexicon, v. éorepos. 
Q. Smyrneus. Lib. e, v. 131, and Anthologia Latina, ed. Burmanni, vol. i. p. 669.— 
Rev. 
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It was probably while sharing in these pleasing studies that he 
made a translation of one of Pignotti’s fables, “Il Vecchio e 1’ Asino,” 
which his son has printed. Thirty years after he revised it for Mr. 
Hood's Magazine. In the summer of 1814 he accepted the curacy and 
lectureship of Chiswick, where he purchased a house, which we have often 
passed, but never without a pause and feeling of respect, which had been 
enone 4 the residence of Sir James Thornhill, and his son-in-law, Ho- 
garth.’ Here he fixed his residence in the summer of 1814. It may still 
be recognized and reverenced by the passenger— 


Clara domus satis heec nobilitate sua. 


On the 18th of April 1816, this daughter, in whom so much of his care 


and happiness centred, was carried off by a disease of the lungs. 


How 


dreadfully severe the blow may be seen by the following extract :— 


“The morning after my sister’s death, 
was the first on which I became acquainted 
with sorrow. My father sat all day long 
in what appeared to mea state of awful 
silence, neither showing nor seeking sym- 
pathy. But what most impressed me at 
the time was the bearing of my mother ; 
she manifested none of the usual tokens 
of grief, offered no word nor sign of com- 
fort to her fellow-sufferer, but sat watch- 
ing him with more than a mother’s anxiety 


for a helpless, dying infant. It was not 
till many years later, on the occasion of 
her own death, that I was able to unravel 
the mystery of this and several following 
days. It was doubtless owing to her self- 
devotion, to the concealment of her own 
sufferings, in order that he might not feel 
the full extent of his, that is to be attri- 
buted his escape from the awful visitation 
which had attended the loss of his youngest 
daughter in 1807.’ 


The following sonnet on this melancholy subject was written when his 
mind had recovered some composure and command, and when the cause 
of grief had so far gone into the distance, that its stronger features were 
softened down, and when it seems to us even a pleasing duty so to recall it, 
as if we were afraid it might entirely disappear. 


Thrice has the dart of Death my peace bereaved ; 
First, gentle mother, when it laid thee low, 
Then was my morn of life o'ercast with woe, 
And oft through youth the lonely sigh was heaved. 
But in a child I thought thou wert retrieved, 
She loved me well, nor from my side would go 
Through fields by summer scorch’d or wintry snow : 
How o’er that little bier at noon I grieved! 
Last when as time has touch’d my locks with white, 
Another now had learnt to shed fresh balm 
Into the wounds, and with a daughter’s name 
Was as a seraph near me, to delight 
Restoring me by wisdom’s holy calm. 
Oh, Death! I pray thee next a kinder aim. 


In contemplation of a journey to the south of France for the recovery 
of his daughter’s health, Mr. Cary had resigned the curacy of the parish, 


and let his house for a term of three years. As soon, therefore, as he 
was able to leave London after his loss, he set out with his family to 
Ramsgate, but the scantiness of his income again compelled him to seek 
employment, and he undertook the curacy of the Savoy Chapel, in the 
Strand ; he then fixed his residence in Cecil Street, in the Strand; not 
attempting at this time to follow any regular course of study, but diverting 
himself with light and desultory reading. About this time we find a 
letter to his friend Mr. Birch, from which we may extract a portion that 
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may afford a specimen of Mr. Cary’s critical judgment on some well-known 


writers. 


‘* T have always thought Mr. Mathias’s 
style somewhat wordy, but never quite 
deserving the name of bombastic, such as 
Gibbon’s is in a volume of his posthu- 
mous works lately published by Lord 
Sheffield, which I am now reading. Can 
you divine the meaning of these sentences ? 
‘ They reserved their defeat for the preci- 
pice of despair,’ and ‘ Ptolemy reigned for 
centuries in great part of the earth, as 
well as in the heavens.’ Gibbon was no 
doubt a man of unwearied diligence, most 
extensive reading, and uncommon acumen 
in weighing the evidence of mere historical 
facts; but I doubt he was almost as in- 
sensible to real excellence in works of art, 
as he was wanting in reverence for reli- 
gion. I have been led to say this partly 
by your observation on Mr. Mathias’s 
style, and partly by a comparison I have 
met with in one of the literary journals 
between the posthumous writings of Gray 
and Gibbon, in which preference is given 
to the latter, and that very decidedly, as 
if the former were almost unworthy of 


notice. In consequence of your remark 
on the Bard, I have read it again, but do 
not find my credulity more revolted by 
the passage in question, than at the men- 
tion of Severn and Berkeley Castle in a 
former part of the prophecy, where, the 
shadowy and typical style proper to that 
kind of writing is so plainly dismissed. 
The truth is, that Gray pleases me more 
in those shorter pieces that are marked by 
a tender and moral melancholy, than in 
the two greater odes, in which I hold him 
to be far surpassed in freedom, grandeur, 
and originality, by Pindar. With respect 
to what you say of Milton, I own I am 
still boy enough to like the Comus better 
than the Samson Agonistes; but I can 
scarcely remember. the time when I had 
not nearly as much pleasure in reading the 
Paradise Regained, as the Paradise Lost ; 
and as to the Lycidas, we are quite agreed 
such a combination of poetic embellish- 
ment, with unfeigned mourning, I do not 
remember to have met with elsewhere.” &c. 


In Cecil Street Mr. Cary resided till the following spring, when the 
illness of his youngest son made a removal to the sea-side again necessary ; 


and, after a month spent at Worthing, he took a house at the village of 
Littlehampton. Here he accidentally became acquainted with Coleridge, 
and we shall refer to the biographer for an account of the interview. 


‘* Several hours of each day were spent 
by Mr. Cary in reading the classics with 
the writer of this memoir, who was then 
only thirteen years of age. After a morn- 
ing of toil over Greek and Latin compo- 
sition, it was our custom to walk on the 
sands and read Homer aloud, a practice 
adopted partly for the sake of the sea- 
breezes, and not a little, I believe, in order 
that the pupil might learn to read ore 
rotundo, having to raise his voice above 
the noise of the sea that was breaking at 
our feet. For several consecutive days 
Coleridge crossed us in our walk. 
sound of the Greek, and especially the 
expressive countenance of the tutor, at- 
tracted his notice ; so one day, as we met, 
he placed himself directly in my father’s 
way, and thus accosted him: ‘ Sir, yours 
is a face I should know; I am Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge.’ His person was not 
unknown to my father, who had already 
pointed him out to me as the great genius 
of our age and country. Our volume of 
Homer was shut up; but as it was ever 
Coleridge’s custom to speak—it could not 
be called talking or conversing—on the 
subject that first offered itself, whatever it 
might be, the deep mysteries of the blind 


bard engaged our attention during the re- 
mainder of a long walk. I was too 
young at that time to carry away with me 
any but a very vague impression of his 
wondrous speech. All that I remember 
is, that I felt as one from whose eyes the 
scales were just removed, who could dis- 
cern and enjoy the light, but had not 
strength of vision to bear its fulness. Till 
that day I had regarded Homer as merely 
a book in which boys were to learn Greek; 
the description of a single combat had oc- 
casionally power to interest me: but from 
this time I was ever looking for pictures 
in the poem, endeavouring to realise them 
to my mind’s eye, and especially to trace 
out virtues and vices as personified in the 
heroes and deities of the Homeric drama. 
The close of our walk found Coleridge at 
our family dinner-table. Amongst other 
topics of conversation, Dante’s divine 
poem was mentioned. Coleridge had never 
heard of my father’s translation, but took 
a copy home with him that night. On 
the following day, when the two friends 
(for so they may from the first day of their 
meeting be called) met for the purpose of 
taking their daily stroll, Coleridge was 
able to recite whole pages of the version 
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of Danie; and, though he had not the 
original with him, repeated passages of 
that also, and commented on the transla- 
tion. Before leaving Littlehampton, he 
expressed his determination to bring the 
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version of Dante into public notice ; and 
this, more than any other single person, 
he had the means of doing, in his course 
of lectures delivered in London during the 
winter months,” &c. 


In November of this year Mr. Cary’s youngest child Richard was born. 
He died early in life ; but we cannot forbear from quoting the account his 
brother has given of him, as the portrait is both singular and pleasing. 


‘* As often happens with those who are 
born of parents who have passed the me- 
ridian of life, he differed in a remarkable 
degree in constitution, both of body and 
mind, from those the youngest of whom 
was his senior by many years. His frame 
was small and delicate, his apprehension 
quick and lively, but veiled under a con- 
stant and silent reserve. Learning, which 
his father was so anxious to impart to his 
children, he could not away with. Yet, 
after all, I believe he had a more genuine 
love of literature than any of us, though 
confined to one peculiar branch. What- 
ever was dramatic, whether in form strictly 
so or not, afforded him never-failing delight. 
Every page of Dickens’s he devoured with 
avidity as soon as he could possess him- 
self of it. His love for Shakspere, his 
father, who was ever anxious to foster a 
decided taste for any pursuit that was cal- 
culated to enlarge and adorn the mind, 
endeavoured to turn to good account, by 
encouraging and assisting him in searching 
out passages from our elder writers which 
had been imitated by our great dramatist. 
His work, consisting of two manuscript 
volumes, was brought to a conclusion, but 
he was unable to meet with a publisher 
who would risk the expense of paper and 


print. But if he took pleasure in dramatic 
writings, with much greater relish did he 
see them acted; and at length his love for 
everything connected with the stage grew 
so strong, that he became literally a walk- 
ing play-bill, and could tell, as soon as it 
was announced, the title of every piece that 
was to be acted in any London theatre, 
from Covent Garden and Drury Lane to 
the least distinguished house in Southwark 
or the City; and could tell, moreover, the 
name of every actor in any one of them 
who was thought worthy of a place in the 
printed bills. This was the only subject 
on which he could, I will not say talk, but 
even speak. Here he claimed to be su- 
preme. The stage had no interest for my 
father, yet it was delightful to see him 
listening with affectionate interest to the 
eager raptures of his son. He treated 
him as a spoilt child; though all the while 
I believe my brother thought him the 
child. He certainly, most often of the 
two, assumed the parental privilege of re- 
monstrance or reproof. Their affection 
for each other was sincere and guileless as 
their natures. My brother survived bis 
father a little more than a year, and died 
at the age of twenty-seven.”’ 


Mr. Cary was again at Littlehampton in April 1818, and we make 
another short extract from a letter written from that place to his friend 
and relation Mr. Birch, as he highly valued Mr. Cary’s critical judgment 
and taste in literature, and poetry in particular. 


‘You are not singular in placing Virgil 
almost as much beneath Theocritus as be- 
neath Homer; but how extreme is the 
disparity between the languages them- 
selves! Can you conceive the same effect 
produced in Latin, however managed, as 
results from the use of the Sicilian Doric 
in pastoral? The Greek seems to me as 
superior for the purposes of poetry in 


eneral,* as Parian marble would be to 
ortland stone for the use of a sculptor. 
I admire your constancy to Pindar. What 
think you of Porson’s chiding a Greek 
scholar for wasting his time over compo- 
sitions of so little value as he esteemed 
those to be that are left of the old 
Theban’s?+ Was this affectation or a 
real want of taste? You will probably 





* What! for Satire? but as to the Pastoral, those who followed Theocritus lost 


sight of, or were ignorant of, the origin of the pastoral, which was a branch of the 
drama, The pastoral was specially dramatic. Keep this in view, and it gets rid of 
many errors.—REv. 

t We have ourselves heard Professor Porson speak on this subject. He never 
undervalued Pindar as a poet, but the Professor’s main object was the Greek drama, 
to which he devoted the greater part of his studious life. ‘‘ Now,’’ he used to say, 
‘*J don’t read Pindar; Pindar will give no assistance to us in the difficulties of the 
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be contented to remain under a delusion 
to which Navagero, Bacon, and Fox have 
submitted. I quite agree as to Fox’s 
letters placing him in an amiable light, 
yet they rather lessened the opinion I had 
formed of his learning, particularly of his 
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acquaintance with Greek. Indeed I had 
a little wondered how the erudition which 
1 had attributed to him could be consistent 
with his avocations as a statesman, and 
his diversions in the earlier part of his 
life,”? &c. 





We have observed that Coleridge promised to mention Mr. Cary’s 
Dante ; he did so in one of his lectures. The effect of this commendation 
was no other than might have been expected. The work, which had been 
published four years, but had remained in utter obscurity, was at once 
eagerly sought after. About a thousand copies of the first edition that 
remained on hand were immediately disposed of ; in less than three months 
a new edition was called for; the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews re- 
corded the praises that had been sounded by Coleridge; and henceforth 
the claims of the translator of Dante to literary distinction were universally 
admitted ; and not only to distinction but to fortune, for albeit he most 
justly says of these publishing booksellers, “that they are such hard men 
to deal with I scarcely expect much to come of it,” yet he obtained from 
them 109/. for his old edition, and 125/. for his new. In November he 


returned to London, and resumed his duties at the Savoy, renting a small 
house at Kentish Town in order to be near Coleridge at Highgate. In 
the following summer a new and handsome edition of Dante was published ; 
and at Lady day he returned to his own house at Chiswick, and resumed 
his afternoon lectureship in the parish, and, in order to improve his income 
so as to meet some additional expenses, he now began to contribute to 


* The London Magazine.” 


The first article was “On Gray’s Opinion of 
Collins,” which his son tells us probably suggested his continuation of the 
Lives of English Poets from the time of Johnson. It was in this Magazine 
that his continuation of Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, and his Notices of 
the Early French Poets, appeared ; a list of his other contributions is given, 
from which his son has extracted two historical ballads for republication. 

In July 1821 he set out with his family for France, and spent the 
summer at Versailles. Having access to the Royal Library, he occupied 
himself in reading the early French poets, and making the selections from 
them which he published. The difficulties of the language may be, with 
a little resolution, got over by any one tolerably conversant with French, 
and they will well repay the trouble of deciphering their obscurities. In 
Marot and Jodelle there is much to amuse; but we think Ronsard, who 
we have heard was a favourite with Sir William Jones, is pre-eminently 
above all the others. 


‘¢ Whilst I am writing this,’ he says 
(on a Sunday), ‘‘there is falling one of 
the heaviest showers I ever witnessed, 
the cumulostratus having changed to a 
complete nimbus. If you have kept a 


diary of the weather pray compare this. 
Do not be scandalized at my being so 
irreverently employed on this day. I 
assure you it is innocence in comparison 
of what is going on around me; plays 





choral metres, &c. We don’t know what Pindar’s metre was,” &c. His attention 
was devoted to this point alone, and we are confident in our correctness as to the 
substance of what he said on this subject. He spoke only of the inutility of reading 
Pindar with the hope of applying his poetry to the clearing away the difficulties in the 
dramatic writers. In the same way he desisted from reading Thucydides. He said he 
did not understand the laws which regulated the construction of his language ; it threw 
no light on other Attic writers, nor was he able to set right what appeared to him 
anomalous . contrary to general usage and grammatical analogy.—Rerv. 
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acted and fétes danced every Sunday 
afternoon, in neither of which I have 
taken a part (except as a spectator of the 
latter) since I have been here. But, 
indeed, I do not know that I need be 
ashamed of it if I had, as plays and dances 
are the only things at which the good 
people of the land appear to be very 
serious. Never did I see a preacher 
listened to with more anxious attention 
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than Talma was the other evening, in the 
character of Nero in Britannicus. It was 
the first time I had been in a theatre for 
about fifteen years, but would not be the 
last if I continued at Paris. The quiet- 
ness and order that prevailed, the size of 
house, and the sombre light, all suited me 
exactly, and I slept as well after it as if I 
had spent the evening in a private room,” 
&e. 


In returning home he stopped a month at Dieppe, and then returned to 
Chiswick. Among his reading we find the following notice :— 


‘** Read Copleston’s ‘ Enquiry into the 
Doctrines of Necessity and Predestina- 
tion.’ This appears to me in general 
ably argued and well written, yet I 
suspect something either false or fal- 
lacious in the author's reasoning in a long 
note to Discourse III. where he attempts 
to shew that when we speak of the wis- 
dom and knowledge of God, his justice, 
mercy, love, long-suffering, the expression 
is as purely analogical as when we either 
speak of the eye of God, or his arm, or 


his hand. (The term nature often applied 
in this note to the being of God appears 
to me inaccurate.) On this question I 
should be apt to retort on him his own 
quotation of a speech of Ridley’s, ‘ The 
words of that blessed martyr before quoted, 
cannot be too firmly engraven in the bosom 
of every Christian, ‘‘In these matters I 
am so fearful that I dare not speak fur- 
ther, yea, almost none otherwise than the 
text doth, as it were, lead me by the 
hand,” ’’* 


Mr. Cary’s connection with the London Magazine made him acquainted 
with several other persons similarly situated, as Charles Lamb, Hazlitt, 


De Quincey, Proctor, A. Cunningham, Carlyle, Darley, &c. 


With Lamb 


and Darley he contracted a cordial intimacy, and a friendship terminated 
only by death. 


“ At the first of these Magazine din- 
ners, as they were called, held at Mr. 
Cary’s own house, I remember that among 
others Lamb, Kelley the farce-writer, and 
Clare were present. The conversation, 
which never flagged, consisted of a strange 
mixture of learning, wit, and puns, bad and 
good. The graver talk of the more serious 
guests was constantly interrupted by the 
sportive light jests of Kelley, or a palpable, 
and to all appearance school-boy, pun of 
Lamb’s ; which, however, was frequently 
pregnant with a deep meaning, not at first 


observable. At times the light artillery 
of the punsters got the better of the heavier 
ordnance, and all gave in to the joyous- 
ness of the moment. Among the rest I 
remember that a quotation from one of 
our elder dramatists provoked a round of 
puns, on the names of various herbs. The 
last two introduced had been ‘ mint and 
anise ;’ when Lamb sputtered out, ‘ Now 
Cary its your turn.’ ‘ Its coming,’ was 
the prompt rejoinder. Then I won’t make 
another pun to-day, stammered Lamb.”’ 


The name of Clare (a rustic poet from Northamptonshire) had almost 
faded from our memory,+ but we are here told,— 


‘¢To a looker-on, as I was, the most 
interesting of the party was the peasant 
Clare. He was dressed in a labourer’s 
holiday suit. The punsters evidently 
alarmed him; but he listened with the 
deepest attention to his host. With the 


cheese had been placed on the table a ju® 
of prime ale, imported for the especial 
use of Clare. As the servant was removing 
the glasses Clare followed him with his 
eye; let his own glass go without a sign 
of displeasure; but when the jug was 





* See on this subject the note at p.131 of Dr. Whateley’s Peculiarities of the 
Christian Religion, with the quotation from Dr. King’s Sermon IV. p. 6—18. See 


also his edition of Dr. King’s Discourses, p. 8, note. 


Prophecy, note (p. 492), p. 667.—Rev. 


See also Davison’s Sermons on 


+ Some remarks on the genius of Clare will be found in Gent. Mag. 1821, i. 35, 309. 
Of the subscription made for his relief see 1841, i. 526. 
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about to follow it was more than he could him—he could dispense with the refine- 
bear, and he stretched out both his hands ment of a glass.’’ 
to stop it: the tankard was enough for 


The mingled melancholy and drollery of Lamb’s character was very 
congenial to Mr. Cary’s taste; but above all he admired his simple and 
unswerving truth; for even under his most extravagant fictions (lies he 
used himself to call them), conversational or written, was ever concealed, 
or veiled only, a meaning or purpose of active reality and truth. His 
acquaintance was yet but recent ; he had spent a night or two at Chiswick, 
and had met Mr. Cary occasionally at other houses. ‘ The following invita- 
tion (we are using the biographer’s words) of himself to my father’s house 
is worth preserving, (indeed, what scrap of Lamb’s is not worth it ?) as 
showing the early traces of an acquaintance that ripened into friendship :— 


“India House, Oct. 14, 1823. were talking of roast shoulder of mutton 
“Dear Srr,—If convenient, will you with onion sauce. But I scorn to pre- 
give us house room on Sunday next? I scribe to the hospitalities of mine host. 
can sleep any where. If another Sunday ‘Yours, C. Lams.” 
suits you better, pray let me know. We 


Cary was now engaged on a translation of the Birds of Aristophanes, 
which was published in 1824. “The fact of Chrysostom’s admiration of 
this play, alluded to in the following letter (where it is said he used to 
keep it at his bed’s head),” says the biographer, “ will probably be new to 
most readers.” The tradition of Chrysostom’s partiality for Aristophanes, 
as shown in the way here noticed, is, we presume, generally known; but 
we confess that we do not recollect on what authority the story is founded ; 
and we have some suspicions about it; though we are quite willing to 
allow that it was very judicious in the saint to refresh his mind, wearied 
by the severity of graver studies, and at least to keep his taste on a level 
with his piety.* 

In 1825 Mr. Cary offered himself as candidate for the office at the 
British Museum likely to be vacated by the illness of Mr. Taylor Combe,— 
the place now filled by Mr. Hawkins, under whose care the coins and 
marbles are placed. He considered himself able to fulfil the duties at- 
tached to the office. He confesses he had no artist-like knowledge of 
sculpture, but he thought that his line of study had been such as would 
enable him not only to appreciate them duly, but to continue, if such 
should be required, the work begun by Mr. Combe in explanation of them. 
The trustees were well disposed to assist him, and they gave him, not 
indeed the situation he asked for, but one better suited to his talents and 
acquirements,—that of assistant keeper of the printed books, which had 
been held by a Mr. Bean, and became vacant by his death. The first 
business of his office called him to classify the poetry in the library for an 
intended catalogue, and, as it appears from his diary, he amused himself 
in reading some of the scarcer volumes that had not fallen in his way 
before.t He was also elected an Associate of the Royal Society of Lite- 





* When the late very accurate and learned Mr. Fearon, the author of ‘ Contingent 
Remainders,’’ relinquished his classical studies for legal pursuits, he said the two books 
it gave him most pain to part with, were the Plays of Aristophanes and the Homilies 
of Chrysostom.—ReEv. 


+ There is a slight error in the printing, p. 172. It should be Ludowick Carlell, 
not Cartell.—Rerv. 
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in two letters relating to the prophetic portions of Scripture. 


““T have just been looking,’’ he says, 
‘* rectius staring, at the theologian Croly’s 
revelations of the Revelations of John the 
Theologian—both poets, both seers; the 
one saw visions, and the other dreams 
dreams ; but John was no Tory, and Croly 
is no conjuror. Therefore, though his 
views extend to the last conflagration, he 
is not, in my humble judgment, likely to 


bear a part in it by setting the Thames on 
fire. The divine, Croly, sets John the 
Divine’s trumpets and vials side by side. 
He thinks trumpets and viols would make 
the better accompaniment—the more so 
as there is a particular kind of fiddle, 
though not strung with ca¢-gut, for which 
Mr. Croly’s book would make an appro- 
priate bow,’’ &c. 


Mr. Cary went on steadily with his Pindar, “ fancy’, the Severn to be 
Alpheus,—King John, who lies in the cathedral, Pelops;—and Worcester 
races the Olympic games ;” and he had more respect for himself and his 
calling than to enroll his name among the contributors to the albums of 
the day, though solicited by a friend whom he esteemed. Coleridge wrote 
to consult him as to the alleged obscurity of his own style, and consequent 
neglect of his own works,—though he is not willing to see the connection 
between the two, and expresses, what we had heard from other quarters, 
both his high admiration of the writings of Asgill and his utter contempt 
of that great lie—the Reform Bill. 

The translation of Pindar, commenced about 1824, had been continued 
from time to time in the summer holidays. Mr. Cary had long fixed on 


his sixtieth year as the latest period at which this work should be finished. 
It was put to press in the autumn of 1832, and was just printed, when 


he was visited, his son informs us, by the severest affliction that could 
befal him—the death of his wife, after a few days’ illness, on the 22d 
November, 1832. The account of his sufferings is very painful and 
distressing, and such as we willingly pass over. His removal from 
London to Highgate for change of air and scene, and shortly afterwards 
a tour on the continent, were recommended by his medical advisers. The 
trustees of the Museum gave a six months’ leave of absence, and on the 
20th of January, accompanied by his son Francis and a man servant, he 
left England. In the early part of February he arrived at Genoa. His 
letters, however, contain a tolerably full account of his mode of proceeding, 


and of the impressions made on him by the country and inhabitatits. 


We 


transcribe part of one written from Naples in 1833 : 


‘¢ As we are now at the farthest place 
from home we intend to visit, it is high 
time I should write to you. * * We ar- 
rived here yesterday from Rome, and have 
hitherto had a prosperous journey. Italy, 
on the whole, has pretty well answered the 
expectations I had formed of it. For the 
climate, however, I cannot say much, 
the weather having seldom been so good 
as we had at Finchley and Highgate. A 
great part of the pleasure felt in travelling 
here is due, I believe, to what is called 
association ; so yesterday, when we crossed 
the river Garigliano, formerly the Liris, I 
thought of Horace’s description of its 
propensity to nibble its banks in silence, 
and was satisfied. Soon after we had 
some refreshment at a little inn, and at 
the conclusion they brought in a bottle of 


wine—real Falernian, made in the neigh- 
bourhood. It was white and sweet—not 
the least like port, as the orthodox falsely 
deem ; but friend Flaccus had vouched for 
its excellence. At Rome we met with at 
least one more association than we had 
reckoned on, and that a very agreeable 
one. As Francis and I stood near the 
Colosseum, a man with a book under his 
arm passed between us at a quick pace. 
It struck us both that it was very like 
Dariey, and on our saying so to each 
other, Francis bawled out his name. So 
he came back, and we passed the rest of 
the day together, and shall, I hope, fre- 
quently meet when we return to Rome. 
The journey from that place to this, being 
more expensive in proportion than any 
other we have made, we left Rowlett 
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there. Indeed, I have been so well since 
we quitted England that I, might perhaps 
have been able to dispeuse with his at- 
tendance altogether. While | was writing 
the last words, Mr. Hare, the translator 
of Niebuhr, to whom I brought''a letter 
from Darley, came in. He has kindly 
offered to show me what is most, worth 


Again he writes— 


‘¢ At Naples, after passing two nights at 
inns, we took lodgings for a fortnight, 
passing most of our mornings in the studj, 
that is to say, a spacious and handsome 
museum, built by Murat, which contains 
the public library, a fine collection of pic- 
tures and statues, and a vast number of 
curiosities brought from Herculaneum and 
Pompeii. These places we also visited, 
to our great amusement, as well as some 
others on the beautiful shores of Parthe- 
nope. Here, also, I had the pleasure 
of making an acquaintance with Mr. 
Mathias, to whom I brought an intro- 
duction from Mr. Rogers. He left Eng- 
land many years ago an invalid, and 
is now a cheerful and hale old man. 
He told me that he had tried Genoa, 
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seeing in this neighbourhood; but if the 
present weather lasts there is not much 
chance of my profiting by his offer, Such 
violent wind and rain I scarcely ever saw 
as there has been nearly the whole of the 
day. So much for this region of eternal 
spring,’ &c. 


Florence, and Rome, and found Naples 
the only climate that suited him. I left it 
however without much regret. The beg- 
gars calculated at 40,000—as many troops, 
whom the king delights in marching from 
one end of the city to the other—coachmen 
actually bawling out to you to employ them, 
and interrupting your passage if you re- 
fuse, and a bustle in the great street only 
to be exceeded by Cheapside, take off 
greatly from the charms of. Parthenope. 
We were therefore not. sorry to find our- 
selves again in Rome, ‘and on,our arrival 
here, on the 29th, took lodgings for a 
month. Here the quiet is most delight. 
ful, interrupted only by the sound of bells, 
less frequent, and [ think as musical, as 
those at Oxford.” 


One more extract we cannot deny ourselves. 


‘< Last week being Settimana Santa, is 
that which is reckoned the most favourable 
time for a sight of the Eternal City. The 
ceremonies are such as I am well con- 
telited to have been once a witness to; but 
the numerous galleries of paintings, the 
palaces and churches, the ruins, and 
above all the many green nooks and lanes 
amongst them, it seems as if one could 
never be weary of.* This morning is not 
the only time I have wished to have you 
with me, but I remember that I am still 
less able to keep up with you than ever, 
and am consoled. Francis has begun mak- 
ing a sketch of a Paul Veronese, the splen- 
did colours of which have captivated him, 
in the Palazzo Borghese, and I set out so- 
litary from this point,near the entrance of 
the city, where almost all the English are 
assembled, and took my way along the 
Corso, by the Foro Trajano and the Campo 


Vaccino, and then by the banks of the 
Tiber, till I turned off to the gate that 
leads out to the road to Ostia, not quite a 
mile beyond which I reached the Basilica 
of S. Paolo, and so home by the Aventine 
Mount (I suppose you to have a map of 
Rome). In some part of my walk, even 
within the walls, I seemed to be almost 
in a deserted land. The lizards run- 
ning backwards and forwards along the 
roads —the birds, lineally descended I 
suppose from those which charmed the 
ears of Ovid so many centuries ago—the 
flowering weeds and shrubs that invested 
the old walls—and a peasant sleeping in 
the sun—all this is enough to make me 
turn romantic in my old age. Your sons 
will laugh at me, as well they may; but 
you, my dear Price, would not have been 
much wiser.’’ 





* Leisurely strolling in these wild picturesque little roads and winding lanes, over- 
hung with ruined walls and shaded by the Judas tree, with its bright pink blossoms, 
and the dark pine, was also our delight through many a spring and summer day. 
These were the ‘‘oppidi rura” of Horace, the “magnarum urbium campos’’ of 
Seneca, the favourite retreats of wealth and luxury, that fled the ‘‘ fumum strepitumque 


Rome.” 


Pliny, speaking of the simplicity of ancient manners, says ‘‘ Moris non 


fuerat in oppidis habitare rura ;’’ and Silius Italicus tells us in his time 
Innumeras spatioque domos square superbas 


Rura, &C— EY. 
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The traveller returned to England through the Tyrol, by Munich, 
Frankfort, and the Rhine. Mr. Cary kept a brief journal of the places 
he visited, and the curiosities he saw. It was not intended to be either 
critical or descriptive, but just such as assists the memory in keeping the 
numerous objects seen in a short space. of time more distinctly in their 
place. In the summer of the following year he took another tour in France. 
He visited Tours and the wild and picturesque country about Auvergne, 
and was absent about a month. For some time past Charles Lamb and 
his sister had dined every third Wednesday at Mr. Cary’s table ; but this 
third Wednesday was regarded by all the party as a red-letter day. Their 
last meeting was in September 1834. On his return from France 
Mr. Cary wrote to remind Lamb of his engagement; to which he 
replied— 


“ Sept. 12, 1834. 


““By Cot’s blessing we will not be ab- 
sent at the grace. 

‘‘ Dear Ci—We long to see you, and 
hear an account of your peregrinations, of 
the tun at Heidelburgh, the clock at Stras- 
burgh, the statue at Rotterdam, the dainty 


Rhenish and poignant Moselle wines, West- 
phalian hams, and bolargoes of Altona. 
But perhaps you have seen, not tasted any 
of these things. Yours, very glad to chain 
you back again to your proper centre, 
books and bibliothece.”’ 


Not many weeks after Lamb died. He had borrowed of Mr. Cary 
Phillips’s. Thesaurus Poetarum Anglicanorum, which was returned by 
Lamb’s friend, Mr. Moxon, with the leaf folded down at the account of 
Sir Philip Sydney. Mr. Cary acknowledged the receipt of the book by 
the following 


LINES TO THE MEMORY OF CHARLES LAMB, 


So should it be, my gentle friend ; 

Thy leaf last closed at Sydney’s end. 

Thou too, like Sydney, would’st have given 
The water, thirsting, and near heaven ; 
Nay, were it wine, fill’d to the brim, 

Thou hadst look’d hard, but given like him. 


And art thou mingled them among, 

Those famous sons of ancient song ? 

And do they gather round and praise 

Thy relish of their nobler lays ? 

Waxing in mirth to hear thee tell 

With what strange mortals thou didst dwell ! 
At thy quaint sallies more delighted, 

Than any’s long among them lighted ! 


’Tis done: and thou hast join’d a crew, 
To whom thy soul was justly due ; 

And yet, I think, wheree’r thou be, 
They'll scarcely love thee more than we. 


In his summer holydays of 1834 Mr. Cary again paid a visit to the 


continent, He visited Leipsic, and had an interview with Professor 
Herman; we are pleased to find—which we had hardly expected—his 
friendly disposition towards Porson, “who,” he said, “‘ was an honest man, 
and loved the truth.” ‘This was discriminating and just. The Professor 
spoke of wishing to come to England, but was afraid of the expense, as 
he should like to stay some time and visit the universities. At this point, 
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we are told, a sudden and severe attack of illness made it necessary for 
Mr. Cary to return to England. He was fortunately attended by his son 
Francis, whose promptitude and energy saved him from a recurrence of 
his former malady. The two following years were spent in the usual 
routine of official duty, varied only by a visit to different friends during 
his vacations. In 1836 his father died at the age of 89, and was enabled 
to leave to his son such a provision as made him less forcibly feel the loss 
of his office in the British Museum which now ensued. The facts relating 
to this event have long been known to us, and indeed we have seen some- 
thing of the correspondence which passed among the trustees ; it is, how- 
ever, sufficient to say, that when the chief librarian, Mr. Baber, resigned 
his office in 1837 Mr. Cary, as next in succession, would in ordinary 
practice have succeeded to the office. But the trustees resolved on passing 
him over, and appointing Mr. Panizzi to the vacant place. Mr. Cary’s 
letter of remonstrance to the Lord Chancellor is printed in the Life. 
This being, like former applications, unnoticed, he sent in his resignation, 
left the Museum, and took a house in Park Street, Westminster, whither 
he removed in 1837. 

Freed from the laborious and irksome duties of his office, he resumed 
the plan he had previously entertained of writing a history of Italian 
poetry from the earliest period. He had published two articles in the 
London Magazine in 1823 on two poets, Guettond’ Arezzo and Lupo 
Gianni; but the task was one of great labour, and required more years to 
be devoted to it than he could reasonably calculate on. It was therefore 
laid aside, and one not less congenial was offered him, which he accepted, 
of editing a series of English poets in a cheap form. To the poem of 
each writer he prefixed a short life. The continuation, however, of the 
work was interrupted for want of sufficient encouragement. This was a 
loss to the poetical literature of the country; for Mr. Cary had a very 
intimate knowledge of the art which he himself had successfully culti- 
vated, and his criticisms and observations were accurate and profound. A 
few very pleasing critical notices of the minor poets are here published for 
the first time: one of which reminds us that we do not recollect to have 
ever read a single line of poetry written by Mr. Thomas Day, though 
acquainted with his compositions in prose, and though his poetry is 
praised by Mr. Cary. The account here given of Russell is partly new 
to us, and altogether a very just tribute of well deserved praise. With 
his poems we had been acquainted from our boyhood, but we were quite 
unacquainted with his personal history. He was first brought to our 
notice by a pupil of Dr. Warton’s, and his sonnets, together with those 
few but exquisite ones of Bamfylde, were subsequently reprinted in Mr. 
Park's edition of the poets. The account given at p. 301—306 of Lord 
Byron’s talents and character is, we think, one that, steering clear of 
the prejudices of admiration and dislike, and all temporary feelings, has 
attained the truth. 

In the autumn of 1838 Mr. Cary passed some time with his son at 
Temple Cowley, near Oxford, when he resumed his Italian studies, some 
results of which have appeared in several recent numbers of this Maga- 
zine ; and two sonnets, admirably versified from Costanzo and Petrarch, 
are given in this part of the Life. In the next summer he again visited 
Cowley. In 1841, after some trouble, some objections, and some delay, 
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he received a pension of 200/. a-year from Government, through the hands 
of Lord Melbourne.* 

A third summer was passed at Iffley, near Oxford, in his son’s house; 
“but, though his mind was as vigorous as ever, his bodily health was 
evidently failing. He was unable to take the long walks in the fields 
which in former years had contributed so much to his happiness and 
health ; nor could he get to Oxford, except when driven there. Exercise, 
however, was indispensable ; and he spent an hour or two in playing quoits 
and bowls with his grandsons, and then passed several hours in his own 
study. Among other books, he read through Lucian and Rabelais.” 
A little poem, of which the subject was suggested by the locality around 
him, and which is printed at p. 320 of the Biography, shows that his 
poetical vein was running as bright and clear as ever. 

In the summer of 1843 Mr. Cary’s health began visibly to decline. 
He complained of weakness in his legs, and a complaint in them called 
purpura senilis showed a breaking-up of the constitution. A removal to 
the sea-side was recommended, and he set out with his two sons for Herne 
Bay, andafterwards to Sandgate, where he remained two months, strolling on 
the beach, or taking walks into the country, his health being so far restored 
that he coyld walk six miles without fatigue. That his mind was unim- 
paired is quite clear from two little poems which he composed in praise of 
the place where he was residing, and one of which, the shortest, we give, 
both for its own merit, and in order that our readers may enjoy something 
better than our narrative. 


SANDGATE. 
October 11, 1843. 

Tis sweet, upon this couch reclined, 
To hear the bellowing sea and wind, 
And see the waves their foamy snow 
Above the garden paling throw ; 
Howe’er they roar, howe’er they foam, 
They cannot harm this peaceful home . 
The little flowers securely smile, 
And blend their ’customed scents the while ; 
Carnation pied and periwinkle, 
With many buds of golden twinkle, 
Geranium, ‘‘ pansy freak’d with jet,” 
And the bee-haunted mignonette. 


But chief of all this shore the boast, 
Like myrtles on Italian coast, 
The bushy tamarisk is seen, 
With blossoms pink and tresses green, 
Shadowing each rock or grassy ledge 
That skirts the water’s murmuring edge. 


Here could I wish, so fate allow’d, 
No longer toiling through the crowd, 
Mine age in calm content to waste, 
And mix, with ocean’s breath, my last. 





* We cannot help observing what appears some inconsistency in the part of the 
narrative touching Mr. Cary’s pecuniary situation. It is said, p. 284, that Mr. Cary’s 
father died in such good circumstances as enabled him to make such provision for his 
family, and for the subject of the memoir, as made him feel less forcibly the loss of 
his place at the Museum. And yet, at p. 314, Mr Rogers says, ‘‘ He is slaving for 
the booksellers ;’’ and again, ‘‘ Is in his old age without bread.”"—Rev. 
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In October of this year he returned to town, with a somewhat renovated 
strength of body and unimpaired vigour of mind. So he continued through 
the winter and spring, principally employed in adding explanatory notes to 


his translation of Pindar. 


‘¢ In the month of June he took lodgings 
at West End, Hampstead, and afterwards 
at Willesden, from whence he drove into 
town every day, spending his mornings in 
London, and the evenings in the country. 
This appeared to agree well with him, and 
he much enjoyed the walks about the 
fields and lanes, till about a fortnight be- 
fore his death. Towards the end of July 
many things happened to make us uneasy 
about him; he complained to William 
Price that his morning’s occupation, which 
was at that time to prepare notes for a 
new edition of his translation of Pindar, 
disturbed his night’s rest. William pre- 
scribed for him, and recommended his 
seeing somebody else, if he did not get 
better after he left town. My father men- 
tioned, only a few days before his death, 
his having had a sensation of suffocation, 


accompanied with violent palpitations, at 
various times during the last twelve 
months, from which he felt he could not 
recover, but which had left him as sud- 
denly as they came. Still, till the last 
few days, he continued to drive to Willes- 
den ; he then yielded to my wish that he 
should have medical advice, and, accord- 
ingly, consulted Skey, whose remedies 
relieved him for the time, and only the 
day before his death his general sprightli- 
ness and good humour returned, The 
next morning he was so ill that I went 
the first thing for Skey, in whose arms he 
died before ten o’clock. This happened 
on the 14th of August, 1844, aged 72. 
.... His remains were laid beside 
those of Samuel Johnson, in Westminster 
Abbey, to which I would apply the words 
of his own favourite poet,— 








Mnxére Mamracve Tdpouor. 


High as was the estimate we had formed of Mr. Cary’s literary talents 
and acquirements, it has in no degree been lowered by the faithful and 
authentic narrative which we have just concluded. To his learning as a 
scholar, and to his taste and judgment as a critic, we give the humble 
testimony of our praise. There is, too, another part of the entire portrait 
on which we have looked with no careless or indifferent eye ; for of his 
domestic virtues, his social qualities, and all that adorned his private life, 
we would gladly speak ; but a shade that sometimes seems to pass across our 
page as we write, reminds us that such subjects are better consigned to the 
careful and affectionate hands by which they have been in part described. 
Yet we must not forget to pay our latest tribute to him in that capacity in 
which his right to present and future reputation will be acknowledged and 
preserved. As a poet, he has at once a claim on the gratitude of two 
countries that have received equal honour from the productions of his 
genius. By him the poetry of Italy and England has been indissolubly 
linked together, uniting as in one common stream the vocal waters of the 
Arno and the Thames: and while he has made the song of the great 
Florentine familiar to our ears, he has also wafted melodies, unheard 
before, which will be long known and cherished, to the shores of that beau- 
tiful country, beloved by every muse and grace. 


Che Apennin parte, e’l mar circonde e l’Alpe. 
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British- American Association, and Nova Scotia Baronets. Report of the Action 
of Damages for alleged Libel, Broun (soi-disant) Sir Richard, against the 


“ Globe” newspaper. 


With introductory remarks relative to the above scheme, 


and the “ illustrious” Order connected with it. Edinburgh. Stevenson. 


1846. 8vo. 


IT has been said that ‘the pith of a 
letter lies in the postscript ; but this 
dictum is inapplicable to the produc- 
tion before us, for the pith is not in 
the end but in the beginning of the 
tractate ; and we confess that we have 
been somewhat, startled at the bold- 
ness with which the writer has brought 
forward statements, and made reve- 
lations, which assuredly in certain 
quarters will not. be relished. But 
“magna est veritas, et prevalebit ;” and 
we do think that the exposé made 
in this little volume will operate as a 
check to that disereditable desire of 
peroreanee and assumption which is 

ut too general in the northern por- 
tions of the United Kingdom. 

To those persons who quietly ob- 
serve the state of society in “ Modern 
Athens,” nothing can be more amus- 
ing than the absurd pride which is ex- 
hibited in every class of what is there 
termed “the higher grades.” The 
Laird of A (himself the grandson 
of some provost or bailie, who, having 
realised a tolerable fortune by retailing 
groceries in the Lawnmarket or Luck- 
enbooths, has invested his earnings in 
land) turns up his nose at Mr. B : 
who, being, like King John, sans terre, 
has no pretension to feudal distinction. 
The, Laird, of A—— is in his turn 
looked down upon, with infinite 
hauteur, by Sir Jonathan Jenkins, 
who by means of a Canongate service 
has connected himself with a baronet 
of the same. name who died some 
hundred years before: andsoon. The 
ruling passion is title; and, to attain 
that desirable object, all the better 
feelings are sacrificed. For true it is, 
and of verity, as the old song goes,— 

*Tis pride brings a’ the kintra doun, 
and folks won't - 
Tak’ their auld cloaks about them. 


But we have no space to enlarge 
upon this unpleasant theme, and we 
shall proceed to make a few observa- 

Gent. Mac. Vor. XXVII. 








tions upon the work before us, and one 
or two additions to the mass of va- 
luable information which it contains. 

The dissection of the Broun baro- 
netcy is neatly done; and it is plain 
that the Sir Richard Broun must 
mend his pedigree before he can have 
any right to continue his assumption 
of that dignity, for he has several im- 
portant aan to fill up ere he can 
attach himself to the family of Coal- 
stoun. 

As the pedigree stands at present, 
the want of connection with the pa- 
tentee is obvious. Where is there a 
yarticle of evidence to show that the 

ev. Richard Broun was the cousin 
of Sir Alexander Broun, who died in 
1775? Again, how is it proved that 
Sir Alexander ever had right to the 
title? Sir George, the son of the pa- 
tentee, died (it is said) in 1718, leav- 
ing a daughter, who married one 
George Broun, of Eastfield, an estate 
which he inherited from his grand- 
uncle Thomas, an Edinburgh trades- 
man who attained the civic rank of 
bailie, and who entailed the estate, 
12 Sept. 1701. Now, so far as pro- 
babilities warrant an inference, this 
family of citizens might be supposed 
to be nearly related to Sir George, as 
otherwise it is most improbable that a 
genuine baronet would have united 
his only daughter and heiress to the 
representative of an Edinburgh bailie. 
It was no uncommon thing in those 
days for the younger sons of good fa- 
milies to be put to trades, and the 
bailie and his brother—for he had 
several—may have been, and proba- 
bly were, cadets of the Coalstoun fa- 
mily. We dare say a little research 


would prove this to have been the 
fact, and explain this otherwise un- 
equalalliance. Query, will Sir Richard 
have the goodness to tell us who took 
up the title on the death of Sir George 
in 1718? 

We pass from yi Richard to the 

3. 
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remarkable claim set up to the baro- 
netcy of Pretyman, by no less a person 
than the late “ Right Reverend Fa- 
ther in God, the Lord Bishop of Win- 
chester.” At the very outset there 
was “a gulf in the Forum” which no 
genealogical Curtius could close; the 
claimant was not a descendant of the 
body, and there was no patent to be 
found ; nay, what was worse still, there 
was no evidence that Sir John Prety- 
tyman, the alleged patentee, ever was 
a baronet at all. Nevertheless, a 
Scottish service leapt the wall, and 
the courtly bishop of Winton sported 
his tawny-coloured ribband and badge 
as a Nova Scotia baronet of 1641. 
Connected with this subject a variety 
of amusing extracts from the public 
journals of the time have been re- 
printed in the book before us. It is 
merely right to mention that the 
bishop’s son, with propriety and good 
taste, has quietly dropped the title 
paternally assumed. 

But perhaps the most audacious at- 
tempt noticed in this volume was that 
of a poor man of the name of Leman, 
who had been found in an alms-house, 
a bricklayer by trade, and eighty 
years of age. By means of a Canon- 
gate jury, “ several of whom were of 
the legal profession,” he was in May 
1839 served heir of one Sir Tanfield 
Leman, said to be great-grandson of a 
Sir William Leman, who was created 
a baronet of England, 3d March, 1665. 
Thus it was proposed by a worthless 
Scottish service to take up an English 
title of honour! Whether this unfor- 
tunate man, who was latterly com- 
pelled to apply for the benefit of the 
insolvent debtors’ act, had in realit 
any claim or not to the estates whic 
had belonged to the Leman family, 
we do not pretend to know; but cer- 
tain it is that a more impudent at- 
tempt to create a title to English ho- 
nours and estates in the manner above 
noticed can hardly be figured. We 
should like to know who had the merit 
of originating the thing. 

The Dalyell patent of baronetcy 
must be a curious one, and very unlike 
other documents of that nature, if it 
carries the title to heirs female. Such 
remainders are unknown to Scottish 
conveyancers in the case of a Nova 
Scotia baronetcy. In 1685 Thomas, 
the son of General Dalyell, who died 
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that year, was created a baronet. He 
married Catherine, daughter of Sir 
William Cunninghame, of Riccarton, 
by whom he had one son and two 
daughters, the eldest of whom became 
the wife of James Menteith, who was 
proprietor of a small estate in the 
county of Linlithgow, held dblench of 
the Dukes of Hamilton. 

The second baronet was also named 
Thomas, and an anonymous corre- 
spondent of the gossiping Wodrow 

ves an amusing account (16 June, 
1715) of a disturbance in the play- 
house of Edinburgh, created by his 
ordering the musicians to play “ Let 
the King enjoy his own again,” to the 
infinite annoyance of General the Earl 
of Wemyss, who, after the play was 
over, ordered his adjutant to give the 
unfortunate members of the orchestra 
a hearty thrashing, which was done, 
to the infinite contentment of his lord- 
ship and the other Whigs present. He 
is represented by the writer of this 
letter as “mad;” but this assertion, 
as coming from a Whig, is somewhat 
questionable. 

With the second Sir Thomas the issue 
male of the patentee failed, and the 
estate of Binns devolved on Menteith 
in Auldcathy, his nephew. According 
to those extremely polite people, the 
peerage compilers, this gentleman was 
“descended from the old Earls of 
Menteith ;” and assuredly they must 
have been very old Earls, seeing that 
in the reign of Alexander III. the earl- 
dom was first in a Comyn, jure uxoris, 
and after that in a Stewart, in which 
name it continued some time. Now, 
because a man is called Menteith, it 
does not follow that he must spring 
from the old Earls of Menteith; 
because the Laird of Cluny is named 
Gordon, it does not follow that he 
is sprung from the ducal house of 
Gordon. Indeed, the feuar in Auld- 
cathy had probably not even the same 
connection with the old Earls of Men- 
teith as Cluny had with the Dukes of 
Gordon, for the grandfather of the 
latter had the honour of being Duke 
Cosmo’s butler. 

The author of the introductory 
remarks to this amusing brochure does 
not appear to be aware of the origin 
of the family of Binns. This estate 
yo ow to Sir William Livingston, 
of Kilsyth, and was sold by him in 
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1629 to Thomas Dalyell, designed in 
the conveyance, dated 24 July, 1629, 
as “ Hortulanus in Edinburgo.”* He 
married Janet, a natural daughter of 
Lord Bruce, of Kinloss,} and amassed 
money, it is understood, as his lord- 
ship’s steward or factor. She died on 
the 1st of December, 1634, and he on 
the 10th of February, 1642. They 
are both interred in Abercorn church.{ 

Upon turning over the leaves of 
the illustrious Burke (not he of the 
“ Sublime and Beautiful,” but the emi- 
nent pedigree concoctor), we stumbled 
upon a baronetcy of a truly singular 
nature, and we shall briefly state the 
account given of its origin by this very 
accurate gentleman. 

Sir Donald Campbell, of Ardna- 
murchan, a natural son of Sir John 
Campbell, of Calder, was created a 
baronet of Nova Scotia, 14 June, 
1628, with remainder to his heirs 
male, clearly inferring heirs male of 
his body, as an illegitimate son can 
have, legally speaking, no collateral 
heirs male.§ He resigned the dignity 
in the king’s hands 28th August, 1643, 
and got a new “ enfeoffment” of it and 
the lands annexed, in favour of himself 
and his nephew and heir male, George. 
Nevertheless, this gentleman never as- 
sumed the title; neither did his next 
three successors ; and it was not until 
the year 1804 that John Campbell is 
said to have served as heir male of the 
first baronet.|| The service, as heir 
male, is also mentioned by the equally 
infallible Playfair. 

It must strike every one as singular, 
that if George was in the remainder of 


* Privy Seal Record. 

Crawfurd (p. 133) says Lord Bruce 
of Kinloss had “ Janet, a natural daughter, 
married to Thomas Dalyell, of Binus, 
mother by him of Lieutenant-General 
Dalyell.” 

t See ‘ Scottish Elegiac Verses, ’’ 
edited by James Maidment, Esq. p. 290. 
Edin. Stevenson, 1645, 8vo.—A very cu- 
rious volume. 

§ ‘A bastard, his father being un- 
certain, can have no relation by the 
father, and, of course, no collateral heirs 
upon his death.’’ Erskine’s Institutes of 
the Law of Scotland, B. iii. t. 10, § 5. 

\| It is a strange fact that Sir John 
Graham Dalyell, Knight, an advocate by 
profession, was upon the jury. How 
came this learned gentleman to overlook 
Sir Donald’s illegitimacy ? 
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the title, he never assumed it, and that 
more than one hundred and sixty 
years elpased before any attempt was 
made to revive it! But let this pass: 
the statements of Burke and Playfair 
are conclusive; for, admitting that 
John Campbell was the heir male of 
George, a service to Sir Donald was 
a perfect nullity, inasmuch as, being 
illegitimate, no one but a descendant 
of his own body could serve to him. 
John might be the heir male of 
George, but by no possibility could 
he be the heir male of Donald. If 
such a thing as the patent of 1643 
exists, the service ought to have been 
to George; but “de non apparentibus 
et non existentibus eadem est ratio.” 

The Scottish baronetcy of Luss is 
another absurdity. In 1625 Charles 
I. created the Laird of Luss a baronet, 
and the title was enjoyed by heirs 
male of the patentee down to Sir 
Humphrey Colquhoun, Bart. This 
gentleman had no sons, but a daughter, 
who married James Grant, the second 
son of Grant of that ilk, the ancestor 
of the Earls of Seafield. On the 29th 
of = ve: 1704, Sir Humphrey ob- 
tained a new patent, by which the title 
was extended to the heirs male of his 
daughter, and the baronetcy is ac- 
cordingly in the present Earl of Sea- 
field, who is the heir of line of the old 
family of Colquhoun of Luss. 

By the Luss entail it was provided 
that the estate should be separate 
from that of Grant. Sir James Grant 
or Colquhoun having succeeded his 
elder brother Alexander in the estate 
of Grant in 1719, repudiated the name 
of Colquhoun, and resumed his ori- 
oer one. ‘The Luss estate went to 

is eldest son Humphrey, who, dying 
without issue in 1732, was again suc- 
ceeded by his next brother, Ludovic. 
Upon the death of Sir James Grant, 
16 January, 1747, Ludovic succeeded 
to the title and the Grant estates ; 
whereupon Luss went to his brother 
James, who took the name of Colqu- 
houn. But, not satisfied with the sub- 
stantial benefit of the lands, he put in 
a claim to the baronetcy, and it was 
assumed at least by his son Sir James, 
of eccentric memory. Thus the same 
patent was made the foundation of 
two baronetcies! Sir James having 
been much teased, and possessing 
wealth and influence, set about making 
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himself in reality what he pretended 
to be, and, by procuring a bond fide 
baronetcy, 27 , on 1786, he was 
enabled to set his tormentors at de- 
fiance. However, it would appear 
that the pretensions to the Grant 
baronetcy are still kept up, as Burke 
informs his readers that “ the present 
baronet is the third of the new creation, 
and seventh of the old one.” Can any- 
thing be more preposterous than this ? 
Here is a gentleman, a baronet of the 
United Kingdom, of as good descent as 
the most ambitious could well desire, 
permitting himself, out of sheer pride 
of precedency, to be made the subject 
of criticism and remark. And for 
what purpose? Why for seeking a 
—— of 1704, under a title be- 
onging to Lord Seafield, in place of 
contenting himself with his lawful 
precedence of 1786, by virtue of a 
baronetcy of Great Britain. It may 
be objected that this claim is only pre- 
ferred by the pliable ignorance of a 
eerage compiler ; but, besides that 
Ir. Burke asserts that his pedigrees 
have received the revision of the par- 
ties whose honours he sets forth, it is 
the bounden duty of every nobleman 
and gentleman to denounce and cor- 
rect the blunders of blockheads or 
——— when these touch upon 
the dignity of their houses by trench- 
ing on fact. 3 FAS 
The late Colonel Callander of Craig- 
forth, who, upon the demise of the last 
legal baronet of Ardkinglass, (a ba- 
ronetcy created in 1675,) succeeded to 
the estate as heir of entail, took it into 
his head—though deriving his right 
through a female—that he was entitled 
to the honours likewise, and without 
further ceremony announced himself 
to the world as Sir James Campbell, 
of Ardkinglass, Baronet. He was a 
very remarkable person. He left 
Scotland, not for his good deeds, and 
‘remained on the continent upwards of 
twenty years. He was employed un- 
der Napoleon, and was for some time 
the reputed husband of one Madame 
Sassen, whom he sent as his attorney 
to Scotland about the time when the 
Ardkinglass succession opened to him. 
As in the power of attorney she was 
designed his wife, she was as such re- 
ceived by his relations ; but upon the 
colonel’s return he disavowed the lady, 
and the result was a lawsuit, which 
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was ultimately decided in his favour 
by the House of Lords. Notwith- 
standing, she retained the title of Lady 
Campbell, and had quite as good a 
right to call herself so as her reputed 
husband had to style himself Sir James. 
They died within a week of each other. 
Shortly before his decease he published 
his Memoirs, a work in which he is said 
to have drawn upon his imagination 
for his facts. Upon his death his 
grandson, who succeeded him, very 
properly abandoned all pretensions to 
the Ardkinglass title. 

There is some analogy between the 
cases of Dalyell and Colquhoun. In 
both instances there exist patents; 
but alas they do not carry the honours 
in the manner wished by those in- 
terested. Supposing in the former 
instance the patent to limit the honours 
to the heirs male of tailzie, it is 
evident that none of the Menteiths 
could take, as they were not heirs 
male, but heirs female. And it was 
ruled by the House of Lords in the 
Oxenford peerage, where the patent 
was to Simon Macgill and his heirs 
male of tailzie and provisions whom- 
soever, that the heir female, although 
heir of entail and provision, had no 
right to the viscountcy, because he had 
only one-half of the character required, 
as, although himself a male, he claimed 
through a female. Should the entailed 
estate come at any subsequent period 
to a female, and she were to marry 
the heir male of the Macgills, then, 
as combining both characters in his 
person, the son of such marriage would, 
upon the death of his parents, take 
the honour without dispute. Sir John 
Graham Dalyell, besides not being a 
male heir, has the additional misfortune 
of not being heir of tailzie: for the 
family estate of Binns, though con- 
tinued in the family, has been settled 
on a series of heirs of entail, in which 
the name of Sir John does not occur. 
We have made extensive investiga- 
tions as to the remainders in a great 
number of Nova-Scotia patents, and 
the only one we find which could have 
carried the honour through a female 
is, that of the baronetcy of Nether 
Pollok, in which the remainder is, 
after failure of the heirs male of the 
body, “suis heredibus tallie quibus- 
cumque in ejus infeofamentis terram in 
suam et status contentis,” 
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The Colquhoun patent, if construed 
as wished by the family of Luss, would 
have this very extraordinary conse- 
quence, that a person might be a 
baronet one instant and the next a 
commoner. That the old baronetcy 
of 1625 was extinguished by Sir 
Humphrey's resignation will hardly 
be disputed by legal antiquaries, al- 
though the contrary was pretended 
once. When the new patent was 
granted, James Grant the husband of 
the heiress was not the heir male of 
the Grant estate; upon the death of 
his father-in-law he became Sir James, 
and remained in possession of Luss 
till 1719, when his brother’s demise 
made him Laird of Grant. His son 
Humphrey took Luss, and, according 
to the doctrine now maintained, ought 
to have become Sir Humphrey, leaving 
his father “plain” James Grant, 
esquire. His brother Ludovic upon 
succeeding him ought, in like manner, 
to have been Sir Ludovic; and when 
he, upon his father’s death, got the 
Grant estates, he should have sunk 
into Master Ludovic, while his younger 
brother should have risen to the ba- 
ronetcy. By this remarkable arrange- 
ment, the Laird of Grant would have 
been, like Prince Prettyman in the 
“ Rehearsal,” 

Sometimes a fisher’s son, sometimes a 
prince. 


Apropos des poissons, our editor has 
noticed the baronetcy of Pitfour some- 
what briefly. For the benefit of the 
uninitiated, we shall however enlarge. 

Robert, second son of James Ri- 
chardson of Smeaton, near Mussel- 
burgh, was created a baronet of Nova 
Scotia, 13 November, 1630, with re- 
mainder to his heirs male whatsoever. 
He was succeeded by his son Robert, 
who sold his father’s estate of Pencait- 
land, and is said to have died without 
issue in 1640. He is represented as 
having had a brother Alexander, who 
died in 1639 without issue; and the 
baronetcy is asserted to have gone to 
James Richardson, of Smeaton, who 
is called the third baronet. 

It is remarkable that in the printed 
pedigree of Sir John Stewart Richard- 
son notice is taken of no other Alex- 
ander than Sir Robert’s brother, 
although the existence of another 
Alexander is proved by an act of 
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Parliament passed in 1617, ratifyi 

certain grants in favour of Sir Gideon 
Murray, and wherein express men- 
tion is made of Alexander Richard- 
son, brother-german of Sir James 
Smetoun, Knight, who was proprietor 
of the four-husband lands of Ballen- 
crief.* Thus on the threshold there 
occurs this impediment in the way of 
Sir John Stewart Richardson’s claim, 
that this Alexander of Ballencrief is 
omitted entirely, notwithstanding he 
and his heirs male were confessedly 
the nearest heirs male of the patentee. 

The title is asserted to have de- 
volved on the son of an Edinburgh 
scrivener named James Richardson, 
of Belmont, who died in 1788, and 
this branch became extinct in 1821. 
But we have no legal evidence as to 
the descent of any of those persons. 
It is to the assumed baronet, Sir John 
C. Richardson, that Sir John Stewart 
Richardson served; the relationship 
standing thus :—the latter is at- 
grandson of one “ William Richard- 
son, Forgandenny ;”} and this indi- 
vidual, whose wife is not named in the 

digree, is called brother of James 
Richardson, town clerk of Perth, who 
married Janet Duncan, died in 1723, 
and was the great-grandfather of the 
aforesaid Sir John C. Richardson. 

Supposing that all this be proved,— 
until Alexander and his issue male 
are proved to be extinct, the second 
batch of baronets had no right; and, 
if they had none, what becomes of the 
service of Sir John Stewart Richard- 
son to his hundredth cousin, Sir John 
C. Richardson ? 

As the reverend baronet of Durn 
has his hands sufficiently full already, 
we are not inclined to add to his an- 
noyances; and we do not agree with 
our editor of the tractate as to the 
Nicolson baronetcy, which we think 
is superior to one-half of those in the 
almanac. Besides, the gentleman re- 
ferred to is really of good descent. 

Two letters have been reprinted from 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, written by 
different persons, as to the illegitimacy 
of the ancestor of the late Sir John 
Sinclair, of Ulbster, Bart.{ Upon this 





* Acts of Parl. by Thomson, vol. iv. 
p. 56. 

+ Query, who was he? 

+ See vol. xx. p, 260; vol, xxi. p. 591, 
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point there can be little difference of 
opinion ; for, even if the letters of 
legitimation * in favour of Patrick and 
John had been lost, the simple fact 
that, if of lawful descent, Sir John 
must have been Earl of Caithness, of 
itself settles the question. What 
surprises us most is this, one of the 
sons of Sir John is professedly a ge- 
nealogist, and published a very stupid 
mphlet on the meaning of heirs male. 
Now, if he knew anything of the vo- 
cation which he pretends to follow, he 
must have been aware of the gobonated 
bordure borne by his predecessors, 
even if he had never seen the letters 
of legitimation, and that his father 
could not have taken the earldom of 
Caithness, which had gone toa younger 
branch of the stock, because his an- 
cestor was illegitimate ; and therefore 
he should not have permitted his lady 
sister, in her voluminous publications, 
to dwell with such complacency upon 
the descent from the Barls of Caith- 
ness, and to talk of her glorious and 
illustrious ancestors, to the infinite 
amusement of those who, knowing how 
the fact stood, and having small sym- 
pathy with this display of mistaken 
pride and gratulation, were delighted 
to see the unfortunate but amiable 
authoress commit herself so egregi- 
ously. 
The second letter, which refers for 
the first time to the legitimation, is 
evidently the production of one not 
versed in the laws of Scotland; for he 
assumes that, through the abovenamed 
document, John was enabled to suc- 
ceed to his illegitimate brother in the 
lands of Ulbster. This is an error. 
A party illegitimate having heritage 
can dispose of it, in the same way as 
a lawful child can do, by a disposition 
inter vivos, the laws of Scotland not 
recognising a conveyance of land b 
testament in one base-born. But until 
the recent statute of 6 Will. IV. c. 22, 
no illegitimate could bequeath by will 
his personal estate, unless he had pre- 
viously obtained letters of legitimation. 
The late baronet of Ulbster, like 
most folk who have “a blot i’ the 





* The only benefit conferred by these 
letters was to enable a person born il- 
legitimate to make a will. They were-not 
intended to convert illegitimacy into le- 
gitimacy. 
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*scutcheon,” was very tenacious of his 
position in society. He aspired to 
the honours of the peerage ; but, as Mi- 
nisters did not place the same value on 
Sir John or his services that he himself 
did, he was permitted to remain a 
commoner. George IV., when Prince 
Regent, made him a Privy Councillor ; 
and, when we remember that this was 
the only distinction conferred on such 
a man as Warren Hastings, we cannot 
help thinking that the baronet was suf- 
ficiently honoured for anything which 


he had done; for, as to his agricultural 


efforts, we have been told by persons 
much better qualified to judge than 
we are, that more benefit was conferred 
on agriculture by his predecessor, the 
well-known Brodie of Haddington, ft 
who introduced drill-husbandry into 
Scotland, than by any thing ever done 
by Sir John Sinclair in that line. And 
as to the great merit claimed for him 
as the originator of the “Statistical 
Account of Scotland,” that is due to 
Sir Ropert Sresaxp, a distinguished 
Scottish antiquary of the last century, 
(whose works are well known to every 
pretender to historical literature,) who 
addressed printed circulars to every 
parish in Keotland for statistical in- 
formation ; and who, during his life, 
favoured his countrymen with a valu- 
able topographical account of the 
shires of Fife and Kinross, besides 
briefer and less satisfactory ones of 
Linlithgow, Stirling, Orkney, and 
Shetland. His MS. collections are in 
the library of the Faculty of Advocates 
at Edinburgh. 

We have many spicy anecdotes of 
Sir John and other “worthies of the 
North,” which we leave to a future oc- 
casion, being reluctantly obliged for 
want of space to curtail our remarks, 
as well as to omit mention of the 
ancient Macgregors and their ancestor 
Achaius. ut we trust that our 
readers will refer to the volume which 
we have so imperfectly introduced 
to them; and if the letter by the 
Bishop of Brechin respecting this race 
of Celts or Kilts does not overwork 
their risible muscles we shall be greatly 
astonished. 


Seriously speaking, the mockery of 





fT Father, we believe, of Mr. Brodie, 
Fe Majesty’s Historiographer for Scot- 
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Scottish services, as a mode of estab- 
lishing titles to honours, is so palpable, 
and felt to be so dangerous, that we 
trust another Session of Parliament 
will witness their utter extinction. If 
the Lord Advocate has not leisure 
for introducing a bill of his own, we 
trust that the learned member for Ar- 
gylishire will revive his, “ corrected, 
amended, enlarged, and improved.” 
One parting word. The officers of 
, State recently deemed it their duty to 
institute legal poe for setting 
aside a service by a humble fisherman 
to the Nova Scotia baronetcy of Sib- 
bald, of Rankeillour, and were success- 
ful, although the evidence was much 
superior to what is generally adduced 
on such occasions. The decision was 
undoubtedly a just one. But why, 
we beg to inquire, select a pauper? 
Why not challenge the right of some 
of the aspirants to these same orange- 
ribband honours, whose wealth and 
apparent status might make the ex- 
tinction of their services useful in pre- 
venting the abuse so justly complained 
of in the volume before us? Or, are 
we to understand that in the boasted 
enlightenment of the age, and after 
all the “ milk and honey” blessings of 
parliamentary and legal reformation, 
there is still to be—onE LAW FOR THE 
RICH, AND ANOTHER FOR THE POOR ? 


Mr. Ursan, 

SEEING some remarks on this 
valuable book (Rev. L. Jenyns’ Ob- 
servations on Natural History) in your 
Magazine, I venture to add a few 
miscellaneous notes which I made in 
reading it. 

P. 53. “ Animals do not in all cases 
remain unmoved by pictures of other 
animals not of their own species.” 
But still the author seems to agree 
with Humboldt as to the general indif- 
erence of animals to pictures of other 
animals; and Humboldt asks, “Is 
there an example well ascertained of 
a dog having recognized a full-length 
picture of his master? In all these 
cases the sight is not assisted by the 
smell.” (Vide Pers. Narrative, vol. iv. 
527.) Now in a note in your late re- 
view of Haydon’s Lectures on Painting 
you gave an instance of a dog recog- 
nizing his mistress in a picture; of 
another dog recognizing a favourite 
horse, and a more remarkable one, 
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from Mr. Haydon’s own authority, of 
a blood horse neighing at the sight of 
a cast of the Elgin horse’s head; to 
which we now add (as the subject is 
curious, and not unworthy of scien- 
tific attention) :—“ Mr. Northcote, the 
painter, when young, painted one of 
the servants so like nature that a tame 
macaw mistook the picture for the ori- 
ginal, against whom it had a grudge, 
and flew to attack the canvass with 
beak and wing. The experiment of 
the creature’s mistake was several 
times repeated with the same success, 
and Reynolds compared it to the 
ancient painting, where a bunch of 
apes allured the birds. ‘I see,’ says 
e, ‘that birds and beasts are as good 
judges of pictures as men.” (Vide 
Cunningham’s Life of Reynolds, 
277.) This same story is repeated in 
the Life of Northcote, p. 38, with this 
addition, that “ the bird, perceiving he 
made no impression on the face, struck 
at the hand, and then looked behind, 
and, lowering his wings, went away.” 
These instances ought to excite at- 
tention, and perhaps modify the too 
unqualified doubts of Humboldt. 

. 67. “ This was to me quite a new 
fact, that any cat, at least of the do- 
mestic kind, would attack so powerful 
and fierce an animal as the stoat.”—A 
very unusual occurrence, no doubt. 
Some summers ago, when I was 
sitting in the garden, a weasel pursued 
a rabbit across the lawn. ‘The cat, 
who was at my side, instantly ran and 
followed the weasel, who cried out when 
he saw himself, the hunter, turned into 
the prey. This treble chase ended by 
the weasel escaping the cat, and the 
rabbit, in its alarm, running into the 
greenhouse, where it was captured. 
The habit of crying out I have observed 
in the weasel when it is closely pur- 
sued ; and if in an open field, and its 
pursuer is too swift, it will lie down 
and appear dead. 

P. 69. Fascination is the action of 
extreme fear, which paralyses the power 
of muscular action. For its effect on 
the human mind read Moore’s Epicu- 
rean and the account of the Eleusinian 
mysteries. 

P.119. Honey buzzard—very rare 
in Suffolk. One killed a few years since 
near Beccles, as was also the “ Iceland 
falcon,” still more rare. The roller, 
the oriole, and the hoopoo, occasionally, 
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but rarely found, as is the Bohemian 
chatterer. One only specimen I re- 
member of the black stork. 

P. 120. The long-eared owl breeds 
only in this neighbourhood, in a soli- 
tary Scotch fir plantation on the border 
of a wide sea river. 

P. 125. The missel thrush breeds 
every year in the garden, near the 
house, in a pear tree, or the fork of a 
poplar, or in a yellow horse chesnut, 
or in a cedar of Lebanon. In about 
one year out of every three its nest is 
sure to be plundered, either by the 
small hawk, or the rook, or the jay. 

P. 130. Strange as it is, the “ red- 
breast” is the tyrant of the feathered 
creation: he is literally mad with 
passion. In the autumn, sitting in the 
greenhouse, a redbreast came in and 
perched on a little table, picking some 
crumbs. In a minute another darted 
through the window, like a flash of 
lightning, and knocked him head over 
heels on the floor, and took possession 
of the booty, quite regardless of my 
presence. 

P. 133. The “willow warbler” is 
called the oven bird in Suffolk. The 
yellow wagtail is a rare bird with us. 

P. 140. As regards the raven, we 
extract a curious passage from the 
Bishop of Killalla’s narrative of what 

assed at Killalla during the French 

invasion of 1798, p. 26. “The raven 
is an object of pursuit for his quills. 
It was remarked that these birds, not 
common before in our fields, began to 
multiply in proportion as unburied 
bodies (a curse of war!) became fa- 
miliar to us. The reader will pardon 
a short digression for the sake of re- 
cording an incident, of which the 
author of these pages was an eye- 
witness. About the time of our greatest 

ril, when we first learned the news of 

allinamuck, a more than ordinary 
cawing and chattering had for some 
days together been observed to take 
aw in the rookery adjoining to the 

ishop’s garden. At length a cloud 
of birds was observed to mount in the 
air from the grove, which, dividing 
themselves into two regular battalions 
of crows and ravens, engaged in combat 
of several minutes in the upper regions 
with so much fury, that a company 
walking in the garden distinctly heard 
the dashi got their wings against one 
another. the end, victory declared 


for the crows, the intruding ravens 
took flight, and peace was restored to 
the old tenants of the grove. It will 
hardly be wondered, if, under our 
then depression of mind, we accepted 
comfort even from augury.” 

P. 144. All birds, as Mr. Waterton 
observes, have a dread ofa gun. The 
sound is too much for their delicate 
nervous system. 

P. 152. “A completely white rook 
was shot in 1841, near Cambridge.” 
This reminds me of what I believe to 
be an unprecedented fact in the change 
of colour of the hare. One completely 
bluck was killed this winter in the 
woods of Sir Edw. Kerrison, near . 
Hoxne, in Suffolk. 

P. 157. The nuthatch uses only one 
tree in the garden for its workshop, 
which is the paper mulberry (Brous- 
sonia papyrifera), perhaps because it 
is not very far from the great hazel- 
nut tree. 

P. 160. Before houses or churches 
were built where did swifts, swallows, 
and martens make their procreant 
cradles ?—In cliffs and rocks. But 
where there were neither cliffs nor 
rocks ?—Perhaps in sandpits, as Pen- 
nant mentions jackdaws building in 
rabbit holes. 

P. 164. The open fields towards the 
coast, of turnips, &c., have this winter 
ae been covered with immense 

ocks of ring-doves, so that they have 
been killed by hundreds. The stock 
dove is a rare bird with us, and never 
seen in flocks. 

P. 175. The red-legged partridge 
was first turned out by the old Lord 
Hertford about 1785, or between that 
and 1790, at Sudborne, near Orford, 
and from that stock and that confined 
spot they have now spread entirely 
over the adjacent parts of Suffolk, and 
often to a great distance. They are 
so much stronger than the grey bird 
that they drive it quite away. fn the 
newspaper report of a day’s sport this 
winter on a manor near Lord Hert- 
ford’s we find the proportion of French 
birds to grey full four to one. Their 
only recommendation seems the beauty 
of their plumage. They spoil the dogs 
by running, for they trust as much to 
their legs as to their wings. By the 
epicures of Suffolk they are only eaten 
when half-grown, as pullets, and are 
brought up under hens for that pur- 
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pose. Some years ago among them a 
single Barbary partridge was shot. How 
came it there ? 

P. 176. The last bustard shot in 
Norfolk to my knowledge was near 
Thetford, about twelve or fourteen 
years since. A friend of mine, an old 
sportsman, who lived in that neigh- 
bourhood, once had a whole covey of 
bustards rise up before him out of a 
~_ pit in the corner of a turnip field. 

once saw two of these birds in the 
garden of the Norwich hospital. The 
hen was shy, but the cock was a very 
courageous bird, and would take hold 
of your coat; yet if the smallest hawk 
appeared in the air he would cower 
and crouch down in the grass. 

P. 185. The moor-hen possesses, 
when it chooses to exert it, great 
powers of flight. A few years since 
the sedges and reeds were mown in 
the lower part of the Ipswich river, 
near the bridge going to Stoke. This 
disturbed the moorhens, and some flew 
completely over the town. One alighted 
and remained in the garden of a friend 
of ours in a part of the town very re- 
mote from its usual haunts. 

P. 200. Our gardener says that 
frogs in the winter are chiefly to be 
found under drifted heaps of dead 
leaves. He has never found them, as 
Mr. Bell says, torpid in the mud. 

P. 211. Goldfish are subject to won- 
derful variations of form when kept 
in those small ponds supplied by the 
warm water of steam-engines, as at 
Manchester and Glasgow, &c. The mon- 
strosities it creates in them would ap- 
pear scarcely credible. 

P. 224. Some few years since a ver 
large sturgeon was caught in the dite 
of a ploughed field in the village of 
Rendham, at least eight or nine miles 
from the sea. It was first observed 
floundering there by a labourer as he 
was going to work. When taken it 
was sold to a fishmonger at Ipswich, 
and then sent to London. It must 
have been carried so far inland by the 
flc »ds, and on their retiring impri- 
soned; but probably a like instance 
of such a fish in such a situation is not 
on record. 

P. 252. This winter, in attempting 
to open the lock of a bureau in the 
study, I found the key would not 
enter. On sending for the locksmith 
and taking it off, it was absolutely 
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filled with sand and lime introduced 
by the mason wasp, who was guilty of 
what was attributed by the maids to 
an idle workman employed in the 
room: this often takes place in the 
key-holes of the garden doors. 

P. 266. The large caterpillar of the 
death’s head hawkmoth was found in 
our potatoes in the garden this summer. 
I turned it out again in a small patch 
of the small plant, and in a few days its 
ravages were tremendous, and its ap- 
petite appeared insatiable. 

P. 349. It is much to be wished that 
we had an account of the comparative 
climates of the different counties of 
England, their period of vegetation, 
&c., the quantity of solar light, of rain, 
the degree of cold, &c. I have found 
the vegetation of the spring in Suffolk 
about ten days later than Kent, and 
about a fortnight later than Sussex. 
To which might be added the effect of 
elevation, and of distance from the sea, 
on the growth of plants. How useful 
such a work would be.to the planter, 
the nurseryman, the gardener, and the 
grower of exotic trees! The tenderest 
trees from southern climates I ever 
saw in England in the open air are the 
aloe ( agave), orange, lemon, shad- 
dock, olive, and carob (ceratonia sili- 

ua), and all in one garden and in full 
health and beauty ! 

P. 409. At Sir Charles Taylor’s at 
Holly Grove, in Sussex (a fine wild 
solitude of wood and moor), the wood- 
cocks breed every year. A friend of ours 
says he has seen the old birds leading 
their young across the lawn; and we 
believe he added, that a pie of the 
young woodcock has been regularly 
served up on the lst of June or July— 
we forget which. This is near Sel- 
borne, and a noble domain for the 
naturalist and sportsman. 

B Yours, &c. J. M. 





Mr. Ursan, Summer Hill, Dublin. 

A NOTICE of Viscount Allen in 
the Obituary of your Magazine for 
January, induces me to offer some 
few annals of the name in Ireland. 
I select them from my own manuscript 
collections and compilations, which, 
extending to 200 volumes, comprise 
materials for illustrating upwards of 
3,000 surnames, and in every case 
with dates and authorities. Feelin 
that a mass of om Oe perish wit. 
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myself, I shall be happy as far as I 
am permitted by you, and as my own 
avocations may afford, to secure from 
time to time that extent of circulation 
and perpetuity of record which your 
columns can pre-eminently assure for 
their contributors. 

Mr. John Allen, whom you mention 
as the founder of the Viscount’s line, 
was of a family that had gone from 
England and settled in Holland, about 
the close of the reign of Elizabeth: he 
came over here as factor of the Dutch 
merchants; but his taste, which was 
particularly developed in architecture, 
attracted to him the friendship of the 
aristocracy of Ireland. That able 
despot, the Earl of Strafford, being 
viceroy at the time, availed himself of 
Allen’s assistance in constructing the 
curious edifice Jigginstown House, 
near Naas, the chief material of which 
was Dutch brick of the most superior 
manufacture. In its great hall (I may 
mention) the Marquess of Ormonde 
held frequent conferences with the con- 
federate Catholics, and here Cardinal 
Rinuncinni subsequently sojourned. 
Joshua, the son of this John Allen, 
was as you state Mayor of Dublin in 
1673; he was knighted in 1679, and 
during the vice-royalty of the Earl of 
Clarendon in this country (1686-7) 
frequent flattering mentions of him 
occur in his excellency’s correspon- 
dence. In one letter he speaks of him 
as “ one of the most substantial citizens 
of Dublin, and as wise a man as you 
shall meet with of that rank: he is a 
very great dealer, but I doubt he has 
thought of quitting and retiring ; he is 
very honest. I fear more of our best 
men have the same thoughts ; I assure 
you I have done and will do all I can 
to prevent them.” Again, on the ex- 
— arrival of Tyrconnel to succeed 

larendon, the latter nobleman writes, 
Allen by 
name) “the best advice I could to 
pay all obedience to the King’s chief 

vernor, and not to cherish those me- 

ncholy apprehensions which seemed 
to have seized most men’s spirits, as- 
suring them that as long as they con- 
tinued dutiful to the King, his Majesty 
would be gracious to them ; but above 
all I advised them not to leave the 
kingdom, as too many had done, and 
more were proposing to do.” The 
viceroy’s fears were too well founded ; 


“T gave them” ——— 


The Allens in Ireland. 
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Sir Joshua was attainted in King 
James’s memorable Irish Parliament 
of 1689, and his estates, to the annual 
amount of about 3,000/. were se- 
questered. His son John was in 1717 
created Viscount, an honour which, after 
some diversions from the direct line 
of eldership, ultimately vested in the 
subject of your Obituary. 

he name of “Allen” has been 
however more signally borne in Ire- 
land, and even so anciently, that De 
Burgo represents it as one of tenure, 
derivable from some of our localities ; 
and, in affirmance thereof, the “ Four 
Masters” and other Irish annalists 
record “O’Allens” long before the 
English invasion. After that event, 
Nicholas Allen was promoted in 1353 
from the abbacy of St. Thomas & 
Becket’s monastery of Dublin, to the 
see of Meath, and held at the same 
time the office of Lord High Treasurer 
of Ireland. In 1528 John “ Allen,” or 
“ Alan,” as he writes his own name, 
who had been chaplain to Wolsey, was 
by his influence appointed Archbishop 
of Dublin, at which time he was also 
Lord Chancellor. He was much pro- 
jected in the religious and political 
events of the day, as shown in his 
biography in my “Memoirs of the 
Archbishops of Dublin,” (p. 184 et 
seq). Another John “ Alleyne” was 
Dean of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dub- 
lin, from 1465 to 1505; he too had 
been chosen Archbishop of Dublin by 
the voices of the chapters of the two 
cathedrals which that city singularly 
possesses, but the election was not con- 
firmed. In 1504 he founded by his will 
an almshouse for “ good Catholics of 
honest conversation, without reproach, 
of English nation, and chiefly from 
those families of Alleyn, Barret, Bagg, 
Hill, Dillon, and Rodyere, which were 
then settled in the dioceses of Dublin 
and Meath.” It was erected in that 
part of Dublin called Kevin street— 
a street more memorable for having 
been the residence of Dean Jonathan 
Swift. A third John Allen, of about 
the same period, passed from Norfolk 
into Ireland, became there Master of 
the Rolls in 1533, with a salary of 207. 
Irish. He was soon after sent over by 
the council to advise King Henry on 
the state of Ireland, and particularly 
to advertise his Majesty that said land 
“was so much decayed, as that the 
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King’s laws were not obeyed twenty 
miles in compass; whereupon grew 
that bye-word used by the Irish, viz. 
that they dwelt by-west the law, who 
dwelt beyond the river Barrow, which 
is within thirty miles of Dublin.” 
o—_) Hist. Rel. p. 103). At the 

issolution he obtained a grant of the 
extensive and beautifully situated mo- 
nastery of St. Wolstan, in the county 
Kildare, with all its possessions, manor, 
mills, and rectories, which continued 
in his descendants until 1742, although 
the Earl of Mount Alexander obtained 
a grant of it in 1662, on a suggestion 
that the inheritor had been of the 
“rebel” party in the previous civil 
war; that suggestion having, however, 
been falsified, the right heir obtained 
a decree of innocence, and a further 
confirmation of his title by the Act of 
Explanation. Sir John gave his name 
to St. Wolstan’s, and was in 1548 
elevated to the high office of Lord 
Chancellor, as Sir John Allen of 
Allenscourt. In the following year, 
on the recal of Sir Edward Bellingham 
from the government of Ireland, he, 


with the Privy Council, in conformity 
with an existing statute, elected a 
temporary bet A soon after which 


he was himself called to answer before 
that council, “ touching some plate of 
the King of Portugal which had come 
to his possession.” (MSS. in Dub. Soc.) 

In 1579 a Dr. Allen, described as 
Legate from Rome, is said to have 
been killed in an engagement between 
Sir Nicholas Malby, commanding in 
Munster against Desmond, and the 
Trish of that province. (Leland). In 
1582 Hugh Allen, who had been during 
the nine preceding years Bishop of 
Down and Connor, was translated to 
the see of Ferns. He is noticed in 
“ Ware’s Bishops,” p. 446. In an 
ecclesiastical return of 1612 one of his 
family, Richard Allen, was reported as 
“a reading minister, of English birth, 
keeping hospitality according to his 
means.” In 1616 an inquisition post 
mortem was taken as to the possessions 
of Walter Wellesley, then late of Nor- 
raghmore, which were found thereby, 
as was the fact of Edmund Wellesley 
being his son and heir: amongst the 
jurors on that occasion was John Allen 
of Bishopscourt. The notice is of 
general interest, as the subjects of it 
were of the family that enjoyed the 
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palatinate baronage of Norragh, and 
yet more, were of the ancestry of His 
Grace the Duke of Wellington. 

John “Alen” of Alenstown was one 
of the confederate Catholic commons 
that met at Kilkenny in 1646 ; while, 
during the period of the Common- 
wealth, William Allen was one of the 
Parliamentary Commissioners who pro- 
mulgated the order that no Irish re- 
cusant, i.e. Catholic, should be com- 
pelled to attend any divine service 
contrary to his conscience. The sub- 
sequent career of this William ill 
accorded with that liberal policy. (See 
Duhigg’s King’s Inns, p. 177, &c.) In 
1666 a Patrick Allen obtained a con- 
siderable grant of lands in the county 
Tipperary ; his daughter and heiress 
became the second wife of Lord Lis- 
burne, who was killed in the trenches 
before Limerick in 1691, leaving no 
issue by her, by reason whereof, as 
suggested in Primate Marsh’s Diary 
(MS.), her lands were to be appro- 
priated to pious uses. “ Lord, prosper 
the design,” comments the primate, 
“that whatever comes from thee may 
return back again to thee by redound- 
ing to thy glory!” 

These few notices of “ Allens” in 
Ireland will, perhaps, convey more 
novelty of interest to your readers 
than would any of the extensive mate- 
rials which I possess for illustrating 
the honours and achievements of the 
name in the many counties of England 
where they have flourished, as in De- 
vonshire, Kent, Norfolk, Cambridge- 
shire, Leicestershire, Cheshire, Essex, 
Surrey, Sussex, Lancashire, York- 
shire, or yet in Scotland and Wales ; 
while my collections further discover 
Allens in France, Italy, and Spain. 
But I have already trespassed too 
much upon your columns, and only 
pray you will not Procrustize me. 

Yours, &c. Joun D’ Arron. 


Mr. Ursan, 5th Feb. 

THE Roman names of the towns 
and places in Britain were for the 
most part the previous British names 
fashioned to the genius of the Latin 
tongue. These British names were 
descriptive of the situation, property, 
or appearance of the spot on which the 
town or place arose ; and particularly, 
when any stream of water was con- 
tiguous, its name was given with some 
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modifications frequently to the town ; 
or if any peculiarity was inherent in 
or exhibited by the water, that cir- 
cumstance sometimes afforded or af- 
fected the name. To this latter cir- 
cumstance I attribute the name Exno- 
RACUM, the Roman name of York ; and 
firmly believe that the present, as well 
as the ancient name, was derived from 
one and the same parent. 

This city was called by the old 
Britons by some name which their 
descendants in after times wrote va- 
riously, viz. Efroc, Efrog, Effrawg, 
§c.—they becoming, perhaps, ignorant 
of the origin of the name, which I 
submit arose as follows. York is 
situated within the quasi Fork or 
prong formed by the junction or con- 
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fluence of two streams (the rivers 
Foss and Ouse), and which by the 
Britons was called Y FORCH, i. e. 
the Fork: from this the Romans 
formed their Eboracum—the Saxons 
(whose unsettled orthography is noto- 
rious) Eoforwic, Euorwic, §c. and we, 
approximating to the original name, 
have York. 

I shall observe that the term Fork 
is applied to streams in America thus 
flowing in similar courses, as the 
Forks of the Black River, &c. and 
that the Latin word Furca being 
synonymous with the British Forch, 
has been the cause of this place having 
been sometimes written by the Romans 
Eburacum. 

Yours, &e. J.P. 





COTHELSTON HOUSE, SOMERSETSHIRE. 
(With a Plate.) 


COTHELSTON, five miles from 


Taunton, was for many centuries one of 


the seats of the Stawels. This family, 
after long flourishing in “ knyghtly 
degree,” was at length raised to the 

eerage by King Charles the Second, 
in 1682-3, but became extinct on the 
death of Edward the fourth Lord 
Stawel in 1755. In 1760 the peerage 
was revived in favour of Mary the 
sole daughter and heiress of the last 
lord, and the wife of the Right Hon. 
Henry Bilson Legge, a younger son 
of William fourth Earl of Dartmouth 
(afterwards remarried to Wills Earl 
of Hillsborough) ; but it again expired 
on the death of her son and successor 
in the year 1820. 

Stawel, the place from which the 
family derived its name, is situated in 
the same county, in the parish of 
Morelinch, and it was not sold until 
after the death of John Lord Stawel 
in 1692; but Sir Geoffrey de Stawel, 
who flourished in the reign of Hexry 
the Third, is designated of Cothelston, 
and Cothelston is mentioned before 
Stawel in the post mortem inquisition 
of Sir Geoffry Stawel the younger, 
in the 37 Edw. III. 

Sir John Stawel, who was made a 
Knight of the Bath at the coronation 
of Charles the First, was one of the 


knights in Parliament for the county 
of Somerset, and greatly distinguished 
himself on the side of, his sovereign 
during the Civil War. He is particu- 
larly noticed by Lord Clarendon as “a 
gentleman of one of the largest estates 
that any man possessed in the West ; 
who had, from beginning of the Par- 
liament, shewed very great affection to 
the person of the King, and to the go- 
vernment that was settled, both in 
Church and State.” His rewards (as 
related by Whitlocke) were long and 
tedious imprisonments,—in the press- 
yard in Newgate and other gaols, and 
finally in the Tower of London, the 
sale of his lands, the cutting-down of 
his woods, and the: demolition of “ the 
principal seat of his family at Cothol- 
stone.” However, he again sat for 
Somersetshire in the Restoration par- 
liament, and finally died in peace at 
Ham, near Somerton, when his body 
was interred with his ancestors at 
Cothelston church. 

His son Ralph was created Baron 
Stawel of Somerton ; but he and John 
the second lord appear to have ruined 
the family by their extravagance ; 
and their successors were seated at Al- 
dermaston, in Berkshire, William the 
third lord having married the heiress of 
Forster of that place. 
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Cothelston House had been pre- 
viously assigned to Colonel George 
Stawel, a younger son of Sir John; 
he left only daughters, one of whom 
was Ursula Duchess of Buckingham. 
It lies under the south side of the 
Quantock Hills. The gatehouse, or 
entrance lodge, stands on the turnpike 
road leading from Bishop’s Lydiard to 
Bridgewater. Of this building, the 
design of which is extraordinary, and 
its size somewhat disproportioned to 
that of the mansion, we gave a view 
in our Magazine for February. 

The mansion itself, which is repre- 
sented in the accompanying Plate, is 
also of a peculiar style of architecture. 
Its age is perhaps not before the reign 
of James the First. Its plan is that 
of a half H. The east wing is in 
ruins, and the existing portions are 
occupied by a farmer. The mullions 
of the windows are of a singular ballus- 
ter form. 

The view from the lodge in Cothel- 
ston Park is described by Collinson, the 
historian of Somerset, as being justly 
celebrated as one of the finest in this 
part of the country. “On ascending 
this eminence the first object that 
strikes the sight is the fine succession 
of hills and vallies round the lodge, 
cut into rich enclosures ; the beautiful 
vale of Taunton to the south, and to 
the west a series of hills rising in 
picturesque gradation, bounded by the 
forest of Exmoor; a great part of 
Dorsetshire and part of Wiltshire are 
in view. But to the north, north-east, 
and north-west, the prospect is very 
extensive, commanding all the middle 
part of the county, like a map, from 
the high lands near Sherborne to the 
channel, Mendip bounding the view 
to the east at about thirty miles dis- 
tance. To the north and north-west 
om the channel, for near fifty miles 
in length, the mountains about Breck- 
nock, and the greatest part of South 
Wales. From this delightful spot the 
eye commands fourteen counties, and 
with a glass on a clear day one hundred 
and fifty churches.” 

The church of Cothelston, which 
stands near the old mansion, its tower 
appearing in the View, contains some 
interesting monuments of the Stawel 
family. It is fitted up with open seats, 


which havecarvedends. Thefontis oct- 
angular, and decorated with painted 
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ornaments. The benefice is a small 
curacy, dependent on the vicarage 
of Kingston. 





Mr. Urpan, 

PERMIT me to offer a few words 
in reply to the very clever and in- 
teresting letter of . Braavw in 
your last Number, tending to throw 
considerable doubt on the authenticity 
of the tomb and effigy recently restored 
in the south transept of Chichester 
cathedral, and traditionally called St. 
Richard's. 

The first situation of the interment 
will probably have been near to the 
site which the so-called Lady Abbess 
now occupies. The enumeration of 
the chapels in Mr. Blaauw’s commu- 
nication is highly interesting, and I 
would suggest that inquiries should be 
made of parties still living, lovers of 
decorative art and antiquarian pur- 
suits, who were eye-witnesses of the 
paintings which, about the year 1829, 
were discovered on the walls of the 
two outer aisles of the nave (former] 
constituting the chapels), and whic 
shortly afterwards fell from the walls 
on exposure to the atmosphere, as 
these paintings might assist in iden- 
tifying the different chapels. I have 
a tracing of a very elegant standing 
figure of an abbess, with a staff, taken 
at the time, and kindly furnished by 
the late Mr. Thomas King, who nar- 
rated to me the circumstances of the 
discovery, and the decay of many of 
the paintings, before he could make 
drawings from them. His brother, 
who now has aresidence at Chichester, 
may still be in possession of some of 
these drawings. 

That the bones of the bishop, on his 
translation, were enshrined, and placed 
within the silver gilt chest, I think is 
fully proved, and probably they re- 
mained so till the period of the Re- 
formation; althou f the image of 
St. Richard (which was evidently a 
statuette, and not a sepulchral effigy) 
was removed from his chapel in 1478, 
as mentioned in the document cited 
by Mr. Blaauw in p. 260. 

The Rev. Mr. Clarke’s statement of 
the present monument being that of 
St. Richard is certainly of a late 
date—1750. I have not had an op- 
portunity to consult authorities to try 
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and find an earlier one; but take tra- 
dition for 100 years prior, and it 
bring us to the Restoration, at which 
time many such church ornaments, 
not idolatrous, which, at the Reforma- 
tion, were ordered to be removed or 
destroyed, were again set up. But 
then we have a positive king’s letter 
for its destruction, and the date of the 
tomb, 1399, not agreeing with the 
_— of the translation, 1276. While 

admit the tomb, if not the effigy, 
has certainly the appearance of the 
period poo to it by Mr. Blaauw, 
viz. 1399, and I may add that the 
stone used exactly resembles that used 
for the tomb of the Earl and Countess 
of Arundel in the nave, of about the 
same date (and only for these tombs), 
still, considering the very high repute 
of the sainted prelate, and the wealth 
annually flowing in by offerings to the 
cathedral, it is not impossible that a 
more costly tomb may have replaced 
a prior one, in the same manner that the 
translation followed the first humble 
interment. 

It is very difficult, observes Mr. 
Blaauw, to imagine the strict orders of 
Henry VIII. for the destruction of the 
shrine and removal of the bones to have 
been disobeyed, especially as up to that 
time they remained in great repute; but 
I conceive this may not have applied to 
the tomb and effigy; and, if even so, 
I would suggest an inquiry as to the 
authority of a modern writer (Lives 
of the British Saints), who states that 
the king’s commissioners were in part 
deterred from their purpose by the 
popular feeling ; and if so, I can ima- 
gine, under all the circumstances of 
the case, that the commissioners may 
have been content to have shuffled 
into the king’s coffers (or their own) 
the valuables of the shrine,—a chief 
object of their visit,—and have per- 
mitted the re-interment of the bones, 
as a bishop of the see; and the tomb 
and effigy may then, after mutilation, 
have been removed by the clergy of 
the church, who would undoubtedly 
rather have helped to preserve than 
assist to destroy them. The under- 
ground ge tend considerably 
to strengthen the supposition of the 
burial of the bones of St. Richard, 
and in this very grave, which was not 
“sealed over with a stone.” The 
mould lay lightly on the remains; a 
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shell alone appears to have contained 
them. On the surface lay fragments 
of hazel wands, such as pilgrims cut 
by the way, and hung around the 
shrine for a token, and part of a staff 
of wood, corresponding in thickness to 
the remains of the pastoral staff on 
the effigy, as mentioned in the January 
number of the Magazine; and mixed 
with the earth, as of a hurried inter- 
ment, were pieces and the handles of 
a very elegant glass vase, fragments 
of small glass vessels, a piece of the 
stone pastoral staff, corresponding with 
the remains on the effigy above, por- 
tions of leather, a wooden button, &c. ; 
which all lead to the appearance of 
having found their way there on some 
such memorable occasion as a visit of 
the king’s commissioners. 

Lastly, as to the screen to receive 
the offerings. At present in the dean’s 
robing-room, and converted into a very 
useful wardrobe, is an oaken screen, 
with canopy, and in the front is a 
narrow opening large enough to re- 
ceive a crown piece. This screen, 
within the memory of some present 
members of the cathedral, stood against 
the wall just without the west end of 
the stone canopied screen in the centre 
bay of which is the tomb, and is still 
shown to the cathedral visitors as an 
——- of St. Richard’s tomb. 

will conclude by observing that 
the shrine and bones are chiefly named 
in Mr. Blaauw’s extracts, twice only 
the word images, and in no ease the 
tomb and sepulchral effigy ; and, while 
the king’s order especially enume- 
rates all the ornaments, the silver, 
the gold, and all jewels belonging to 
the shrine, the reliquaries, and the 
bones, and concludes by observing— 
“and ye shall see both the place 
where the same shrine was kept de- 
stroyed even to the ground, and all 
such other images of the said church 
whereabouts any notable superstition 
is used,”—yet be it remembered, that 
in a prior extract the image of St. 
Theobald is named; and as, in all 
probability, the other chapels enume- 
rated, of St. Edmund, St. Thomas & 
Becket, St. John the Baptist, &c. had 
each either their — saint in paint- 
ing or as a bracketed statuette over 
the respective altars, to which prayers 
would be offered (part of such a 
bracket, with St. Augustin inscribed 
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on it, still remains built into the wall 
under the organ-screen, as it is now 
called, on the left of the entrance to 
the choir), I question much whether 
the king’s order refers at all to the 
tomb and effigy ; which, if so, as that 
of a vanevallls Sebip of the see, di- 
vested of his saint-ship, might claim, 
one would think, the same quarter as 
that of Bishop Langton, and the then 
recently deceased Bishop Shurborne, 
who in his will names his tomb, which 
was wrought in his lifetime, on which 
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the simple and humble inscription 
“Enter not into judgment, O Lord, 
with thy servant Robert Shurborne” 
is particularly striking. 

As to the question of the situation 
of the tomb and burial-place being on 
an elevated platform behind the high 
altar, I may observe, that this raised 
site is but the termination of the choir, 
which is entered at the west end by a 
flight of steps to the same level. 

Yours, &c. 
Epwarp Ricwarpson. 





ORIGINAL LETTER OF SIR PHILIP FRANCIS. 


AN especial interest attaches itself to any production of Sir Philip Francis, 
not only because his known talents and performances were such as to entitle 
him to the admiration and attention of his contemporaries and of posterity, 
but also from his name having been one of the foremost favourites among those 
which have been proposed for the authorship of the Letters of Junius. 

The following letter, which is hitherto unpublished, is a remarkable example 
of the vigour of his pen, written at a very early age, for he was born on the 
22d Oct. 1740, and it is dated on the 20th Feb. 1759. He had been preferred 
to a place in one of the government offices, through the interest of Lord Hol- 
land, in the year 1756, when scarcely sixteen years of age. 

The object of this letter, which was addressed to Andrew Mitchell, esq. the 
British Minister in Prussia, was to obtain authentic materials for a history of 
the European war not then terminated; a task which he did not afterwards 
prosecute. Had the letter been of later date, the paragraph towards its con- 
clusion, in which the writer disclaims all provocations either to partiality or to 
enmity, would have been deemed of some curiosity in reference to the question 
of Junius. The subsequent life-long animosity of Sir Philip Francis towards 
Mr. Warren Hastings, offers a very different picture of his sentiments at a 


more advanced stage of his political career. 


Srr,—The favour I am going to ask 
is, I confess, of a very delicate nature. 
Your refusal to grant it will convince 
me it was improper ; but I trust your 
goodnature will not think it imper- 
tinent. Without further apology, give 
me leave, sir, to tell you I have been 
some time employed in collecting ma- 
terials for a general History of the 
present War, to be published whenever 
the ambition of France and Vienna 
shall be compelled to give peace to 
Europe. I have already got some 
very valuable plans, draughts, and 
journals, from General Braddock’s ill- 
fated expedition to the more fortunate 
siege of Louisburg, and our last suc- 
cess at Goree. But where the events 
of war have been most important in 
‘themselves, most interesting to the 
present world, and most instructive 
to posterity,there, Sir, I am most 


totally ignorant. How shall I follow 
the King of Prussia in his sieges, 
battles, victories—in his retreats more 
lorious than his victories? I fear, 
Sir, you will hardly be able to know 
this great monarch in the lifeless, im- 
perfect accounts of newspapers and 
gazettes. 

May not somewhat, then, within the 
a | of prudence, and the honour 
due to your present station, be ha- 
zarded, to preserve his fame from the 
unwilling ewok mk pewc- war of errour 
and ignorance? I really believe his 
Majesty had other, nobler motives 
than even those of glory for entering 
into the present war. I mean those 
of his affection for his people and his 
ardour to maintain the liberties of 
Europe. But what pt spirit, Sir, 
is insensible to fame? And surely, if 
there be that people upon earth whose 
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applause is worthy of his Majesty’s 
regard, it is the people of Great Britain. 
Their good sense makes the truly great 
man the certain object of their esteem ; 
and assuredly they have naturally a 
great deal of that enthusiasm with 

which heroes are said to be inspired. 
After these—I know not whether 
I may call them reasons—for your 
complying, in whatever degree you 
think proper, with a request which 
you must now fully understand, I 
shall not attempt to influence you to 
grant it by any insinuation with regard 
to your own interests,—those, I mean, of 
yourfuture reputation. Yetsurely, Sir, 
to have been honoured with the con- 
fidence of a monarch who is his own 
minister in the cabinet, as he is his 
own general in the field, will be for 
ever worth preserving to your friends 
and your country. ‘Even I, while I 
record things worthy of immortality, 
shall perhaps neither die unknown nor 

forgotten by posterity. 

ut, Sir, whatever shall be my fate, 
I hope to preserve so much of the 
historian’s integrity as never to know 
any other partiality than that which 
arises from a detestation of tyranny 
and oppression, a love of liberty, and 
a reverence for the constitution of the 
British government. If the conduct 
of our ministers, and consequently 
their characters, must necessarily enter 
into the work I propose, I think it not 
unhappy that I have never received 
either favours or obligations that might 
influence a good heart to be too grate- 
ful; neither injuries, nor insults, that 
might provoke a revengeful spirit to 
calumny and falsehood. I dare profess 
a general esteem for every man of 
merit or virtue; and then, Sir, you 
will not doubt of that very sincere 

regard with which I have ever been 

Your obliged and 
most obedient servant, 
Puiu. Francis. 
London, 


Nassau Street, 20 Feb. 1759. 
(Indorsed, Ré. at Breslaw.) 
Brit. Mus. Addit. MSS. 6858, 


Mr. Urnsan, 

IN _a pleasing little volume called 
The Parlour Window, written by the 
Rev. Edward Mangin, (in which the 
author 7 freely on the mistakes 
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made in many late publications,) the 
following remarks occur on Bishop 
Percy’s celebrated song, “ O Nancy,” 
&e. 


‘*This really fine copy of verses has 
long been and is incessantly printed and 
published as a Scotch song, and made to 
begin with the words,— 

**¢OQ Nanny, wilt thou gang wi’ me?’ 

‘* This incomparable absurdity is the 
doing of some sage member of that very 
enlightened body known as the musical 
world; but they must be most heedless 
readers, or amazingly stupid persons, who 
can for a moment imagine the refined and 
purely English poem to relate, in any one 
circumstance, to Scotland, or to a female 
Scoltish peasant, partly implied by the 
dairy-maid name‘ Nanny.’ The lines are 
avowedly addressed by Dr. Percy, an 
Englishman, to an English lady, to whom 
he was afterwards married. Whether or 
not the Bishop’s wife was a person of ele- 
vated rank originally is a point of no con- 
sequence; indisputably the lady of the song 
is such. The song, so justly the theme of 
admiration, may be seen by others, as it 
was seen and approved of by Dodsley (who 
probably had the copy by permission of 
Percy himself,) in Dodsley’s Collection, 
London, 1766, and there the first line 
stands,— 


*6¢ Qh Nancy, wilt thou go with me ?’ 


‘* Unless the author of the verses had 
been a fool, he would not have defiled the 
opening stanza of a poem totally English 
elsewhere, with the silly Scottish vulgarism, 
‘*O Nanny, wilt thou gang wi’ me.’ ”’ 


This is strong language, and the 
author seems decisive in his judgment. 
There is, however, a letter before me 
at present which perhaps it may be 
as well to produce, as it will be found 
somewhat to affect the correctness of 
the decision. In 1758 I find a letter 
from Grainger the poet to his friend Mr. 
Percy, from which the following pas- 
sage is an extract; the other parts 
relating to various other matters. 


‘Mr. Strahan, a particular friend of 
mine, and some others, are at present 
upon an extensive plan of a monthly 
chronicle (the Grand Magazine,) and, as 
they have often heard me praise your 
poetical talents, they desire me to engage 
you to furnish them with poetry. They 
are determined to publish nothing in that 
way but what is good, and therefore they 
are very urgent with me for your Scotch 
song— 


**O Nannie, wilt thou gang wi’ me?’ 
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‘* Shall I let them have it? It can do 
you no harm, or rather it will do you 
honour when the author’s named,”’ &c. 

So that itappearsthat this song was in 
1756 a Scotch song, and so written by 
the author himself, when he gave it to 
his intimate friend Grainger, and that 
it received an English dress before 
1766, when it appeared in Dodsley. 

The above extract is taken from the 
Correspondence between Grainger and 
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Percy, in a new and interesting volume 
of Nichols’s Illustrations of Literature, 
which will shortly appear ; and which 
will not only add much, by its various 
information, to the value of the pre- 
ceding volumes, but throw light on 
other parts of our literary and poetical 
history. I may add that Carter com- 
posed the beautiful air for this ballad, 
and his music is worthy of the ee 
B—il. . M. 





RICHARD OF CIRENCESTER. 


Bydews Place, 
Ms. Unsan, March 16th. 

IN the month of October last I 
sent you a translation of Mr. Wex’s 
paper on this author, which you kindly 
inserted. ‘The subject appearing to 
require it, I shall now proceed with- 
out further preface to examine some 
of Mr. Wex’s objections against this 
writer, whose work has been con- 
sidered by some of our first historians 
and antiquaries so highly important 
to illustrate the early history and 
geography of our island. 

In Mr. Wex’s paper in the before- 
mentioned October number it will be 
seen how great a stress he lays on 
the improbability that Richard of Ci- 
rencester could have met with the 
fifteen classic authors whom he quotes, 
a century before the invention of 
printing, and crperiany with Tacitus ; 
and the general improbability from 
the tenor of his other productions that 
he could have written such a work at 
all, they not rising above the credulous 
narratives of his age, &e. It will now 
be endeavoured to be shewn not only 
that classic authors were to be met 
with in abundance even two centuries 
before Richard wrote, but also un- 
doubted evidence will be submitted 
of the existence of a work of that date 
exhibiting similar antiquarian research 
and emancipation from the trammels 
of the confined literature then in vogue, 
which work has only disappeared within 
about a century. 

Mr. Wex adduces the opinion that 
as early as the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies the libraries in this island were 
committed so extensively to the flames 
by Danish invaders, that classical 
literature was brought into a very 
narrow compass. He would even re- 
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duce the classics known at that time 
in Britain to four, misapplying the 
lines of Alcuin to that effect, 

Historici veteres, Pompeius, Plinius, ipse 
Acer Aristoteles, rhetor quoque Tullius 

ingens. 

Here the “historici veteres” might have 
included a wide range of authors, 
omitted to be severally mentioned as 
too numerous; and her are by no 
means to be understood to apply only 
to the two who follow, Pompeius 
Trogus and Pliny ; who indeed rather 
appear to be intended to be mentioned 
separately, as the former was not so 
properly an historian as an abbreviator 
of historical works : and the latter was 
a writer of natural history principally. 
The “historici veteres” therefore of 
Alcuin were a class; and how many 
and what authors it contained, what 
it included and what it omitted, we are 
not made acquainted with. 

From the times of St. Jerome to 
the present day there is no doubt that 
classical literature has always existed 
together with that of a theological 
nature. Though classical writers 
scarcely appeared after the fourth and 
fifth centuries, and though the new 
literary publications which appeared 
from time to time were ecclesiastical, 
yet classical literature may be reputed 
to have been read, as affording suit- 
able allusions in many points, and as 
being much quoted by some of the 
ancient fathers of the Church, which 
must always have excited some interest 
for it. What classics Zonaras, a his- 
torical writer of the 12th century, who 
lived at Constantinople, was acquainted 
with it might be useful to inquire. 
Certainly his scope of reading could 
not have been limited, as he is noted 
for frequently ——s historical 
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facts not to be found in other authors 
now extant. Whilst there was a 
nucleus for literature, if not at Rome, 
yet at Constantinople, the writings of 
the classics can have at no time been 
so rare in the western regions of 
Europe as Mr. Wex supposes. 

The study of philosophy, which 
began to be so much in vogue in the 
12th century, could scarcely fail of 
bringing numerous classical writers 
along with Aristotle into notice. Phi- 
losophical treatises it would seem could 
hardly dispense with allusions to the 
classics. Dogmas first suggested by 
the inductions of the science of philo- 
sophy, afterwards supported by Scrip- 
ture—for philosophy and Scripture 
went together then—would in the third 
instance be endeavoured to be shewn 
as not repugnant to the principles of 
the wisest among the Pagans. It is 
from an author of the philosophical 
class that we are enabled to bring 
some conclusive testimony to bear 
upon the subject. 

A reference to the writings of John 
dean of Salisbury in the twelfth 
century is to be made for this purpose. 
He was a man eminent for his learn- 
ing, and a courtier about the person 
of Henry II. with whom Lord Lyttel- 
ton in his history of the rei off that 
monarch supposes he would have risen 
into high favour had he not espoused 
the cause of, Thomas 4 Becket, whom 
he appears to have made his patron. 
After his death he was appointed 
Bishop of Chartres in France by the 
Pope. A rather long list of his works 
is come down to us, most of which 
appear to be still extant. These are 
divisible into three classes, those which 
relate to philosophy, in the study of 
which he was much versed, theological 
works, and pieces relating to Thomas 
2 Becket, — life he wrote. A list 
in full of them may be seen in Pits; 
the principal of them appearing to 
have been as follows : 

1. Policraticon (or Policraticus, as 
it is sometimes called), sive de Nugis 
Curialium et Vestigiis Philosophorum ; 
in 8 books. 

2. Metalogicon ; in 4 books. 

3. Eutheticon, sive de dogmate Phi- 
losophorum ; a poem in Latin verse. 

4. Treatises on the Mass, Matri- 
mony, Penitence, and Gifts. 

5. Epistole. 
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6. Life of Becket. 

Some of his chief productions are 
among the manuscripts in the British 
Museum; but more numerous copies 
of his writings appear to be in the li- 
braries at Oxford than elsewhere. 

Of the above, the three first have 
been examined for the purpose of this 
communication to your pages. The 
lite of Becket may be found referred 
to by Lord Lyttelton and other writers 
who treat of the reign of Henry II. 

The first of these is a well-written 
philosophical treatise, which, in many 
respects, seems extremely worthy of 
the press.* The most remarkable fea- 
ture in it is the array of classical authors 
which are quoted, particularly in the 
last books. They occur almost as nu- 
merously as in Dr. Parr’s so celebrated 
preface to Belendenus, and there ap- 

ear few omitted which are at present 
own, while there seems reason to 
conclude that some are met with in it 
that have ys ya since that time, 
now a lapse of nearly 700 years, or 
have become greatly imperfect. It 
will be useful, therefore, to give a list 
of them, including also his ecclesiastical 
authorities, noting the book and chapter 
where each name first appears; though 
it may be observed that of many of 
them there is very frequent mention. 

Book II. Josephus, c. 4; Eusebius, 
c. 8; Dionysius the Areopagite, ¢. 11; 
St. Jerome, ec. 17. 

Book III. Horace, c. 9; Aristippus 
(qu. Diogenes Laertius ?), c. 14; 7 
titanes (qu. Antishenes, or Anti- 
peae ?), c. 14; Xenophon, c. 14; 

iogenes Cumzus, c. 14; Plato, ec. 14. 

Book IV. Ovid, ec. 5. 

Book V. Plutarch, c. 1; Cicero, c. 
3; Claudian, c. 7. 

Book VI. Justinian, c. 1; Lucan, 
c.4; Vegetius, c.5; Frontinus, c. 8; 
Pliny, c. 11; Solinus, c. 15; Virgil, c. 
21; Varro, c. 26; Apuleius, c. 28. 

Book VII. Terence, ec. 1; Valerius 
Maximus, ec. 6; Cato, aut incertus 
auctor (M. Porcius Cato), c. 9; Am- 
brose, c. 16; Cyril, c. 16; Gregory 
Nazianzen, c. 16. 

Book VIII. Petronius, c. 4; Ma- 
crobius, c. 6; Aristotle, c. 8; Seneca, 





* Several editions have been printed on 
the continent: see Wright’s Biographia 
Brit. Literaria, ii. 343.—Edit, 
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c. 8; Caius Claudius (Julius) Cesar, 
liber de Analogia, c. 10; Valius (qu. 
Valerius?), c. 10; Demosthenes, c. 11; 
Quintilian, c. 13; Gregory Cesariensis, 
c. 13; Orosius, c. 18; Trogus Pom- 
peius, c. 18; Hegesippus, c. 18; Sue- 
tonius, c. 18; Quintus Curtius, c. 18; 
Cornelius Tacitus, c. 18 ; Titus Livius, 
ce. 18; Eutropius, c. 21; Apollinaris, 
c. 21; Marcian, ec. 21. 

In his Metalogicon occur the fol- 
lowing :— : 

Book I. Isidore, c.2; Tenred, the 
area, his contemporary, c. 14; 

atullus, c. 24. 

ag If. Juvenal, c. 6; Abelard, 
¢e. 17. 

Book ITI. St. Bernard, c. 2; Boe- 
thius, c. 3. 

Book IV. Chalcidius, c. 9; Cassio- 
dorus, c. 16. 

The manner in which he quotes 
Tacitus in the place referred to in his 
Policraticon is remarkable, and may 
be here extracted. Speaking of the 
cruelties of Nero and Caligula, and of 
the atrocities accustomed to be com- 
mitted by tyrants, he says,— Hec 


Orosius feré (narrat) cujus verbis et 
sensu eo libentius utor quod scio 
Christianum et magni discipulum Au- 
gustini propter religionem fidei nostra 


veritate diligentius instruisse. Hee 
quidem possunt et apud alios historicos 
inveniri diffusius qui tyrannorum atro- 
citates et exitus miseros plenius scri- 
bunt que siquis diligentius recenseri 
voluerit legat ea que Trogus Pom- 
peius, Jos hus, Hegesippus, Suetonius, 
Quintus Curtius, Cornelius Tacitus, 
Titus Livius, et alii historici quos 
enumerare longum est suis compre- 
hendunt historiis.” 

The above passage furnishes an 
elucidation of great value, showing us 
plainly that ancient ecclesiastical writers 
were accustomed to narrate historical 
matters from those of their own class, 
as thinking it a better precedent, rather 
than to resort to pagan authorities, 
notwithstanding these last might treat 
of the same subjects more fully and 
circumstantially. 

Mr. Wex makes it an argument 
against the authenticity of Richard of 
Cirencester, that he is represented as 
quoting the fifteen Latin authors, whom 
he cites as coolly as if he had only to 
take them down from the book-shelves 
of the library of his monastery, and 
wonders that he did not express his 
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surprise and delight when he first pro- 
cured a copy of Tacitus. To this it 
may be answered, that, to communi- 
cate bibliographical particulars re- 
specting authors who might happen to 
be quoted in literary works, does not 
appear to have been the style of the 
times in which Richard lived—that is, 
the middle ages,—but belongs to a 
later era of literature. Thus, all the 
above authors are quoted by John of 
Salisbury, without any reference to 
their rarity, or where they were to be 
found. Indeed, before the invention 
of printing, no man could easily ascer- 
tain whether a work was rare or not, 
nor could it be well known what was 
contained in the various monastic li- 
braries, till the gradual printing of the 
Hee ye authors of antiquity, and at 
ength the breaking up of numerous 
monastic libraries by the Reformation, 
began to intimate what portion of clas- 
sical literature was extant, and what 
had irretrievably perished. 

Another thing is remarkable, that 
though John of halisbary in his Poli- 
craticus and Metalogicon is as familiar 
with the scope, bearing, and nature of 
the evidences and illustrations fur- 
nished by his ancient authors, as any 
of the most distinguished literati of the 
present day could possibly be, yet in 
his life of Becket, as we find verified 
by the objections made against him, 
the character of his investigations 
seems completely changed, and he re- 
lapses entirely to the credulous, monk- 
ish historian, desirous to attribute all 
kinds of miracles to his former patron, 
the object of his eulogy. Of. this 
argument some use will presently be 
made. 

As then John of Salisbury had so 
numerous an array of classic authors 
at his command in 1170, it shews us 
how Richard of Cirencester in 1395— 
for the date of his work was probably 
about that time—might have been able 
to consult his fifteen whom he quotes, 
and even his Tacitus. 

But Tacitus’s Agricola, that rare 
work, which some of the first pub- 
lishers of his printed editions are silent 
respecting, and which at last is onl 
presumed to have been procured with 
difficulty, may be thought by some to 
have not been within his reach. A 
few words are therefore required on 
this head. 

First, it docs not appear that it 
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might not have formed part of John 
of Belicbury’s copy, as it might have 
illustrated the topic of atrocities of 
tyrants in shewing the ingratitude of 
Domitian to his meritorious general ; 
however, that argument will not be 
used, as being somewhat uncertain. 
It may be allowed that being a de- 
tached piece of the great historian, 
and somewhat of a local nature, as 
relating chiefly to Britain and Cale- 
donia, it had become even in Richard’s 
time difficult to be met with. Ad- 
mitting this, it will be shewn he was 
an investigator likely to have fallen in 
with it, as well as with other literary 
rarities and scarce documents. 

Here the information supplied by 
Pits, the Bishop Nicolson of his day, 
in his work “ De illustribus Anglize 
scriptoribus,” published posthumously 
in 4to. in 1619, comes in with great 
force. He quotes, p. 593, Bostonus 
Buriensis, who wrote a work entitled 
“Catalogus Scriptorum Ecclesiz,” as 
giving an account of Richard of Ciren- 
cester as follows. He says that he 
“Semper. aut sacris Scripturis medi- 
tandis aut historiis patriis volvendis 
attentum habebat animum.” And, page 
462, he says, “ Preecipuas totius Anglize 
bibliothecas invisit que ad rem suam 
faciebant.” 

Nor was this all. It appears that 
the libraries of his own country did 
not satisfy him. He seems to have 
wished to ascertain all that was pos- 
sible regarding his favourite pursuits ; 
and singularly enough it happens that 
an authentic record of his visit to 
Rome is preserved. Being a monk of 
the Benedictine convent of St. Peter’s, 
Westminster, a permission from his 
abbot was necessary before he could 
quit his cloister, and that document 
remains among the archives of West- 
minster Abbey, and was found, it 
seems, in Dr. Stukeley’s own re- 
searches to authenticate the work. 
For after he had received a communi- 
cation of the nature of its contents, 
finding that Richard had been a monk 
of Westminster, he procured a search 
to be made among the old documents 
of the monastery for information re- 
specting him, and was successful in 
obtaining several particulars, as the 
date of his admission, the occurrence 
of his name in instruments relating to 
the affairs of the convent, and last in 
point of time of his being received 
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into the infirmary of the establish- 
ment, which is supposed shortly to 
have preceded his death. Among the 
few items of information obtained was 
the important document above re- 
ferred to, which was found by Mr. 
Widmore, the librarian and custos in 
whose charge the documents and re 
gisters of the former monastery were 
of due right deposited. This, on coming 
to light, was printed by Stukeley in 
his first analysis of Richard’s work 
which he published, and afterwards in 
his Itinerarium Curiosum. It is a 
licence for the monk to travel to 
Rome. Now it appears from this that 
Richard, having searched the libraries 
of all England, and afterwards pro- 
ceeded to Rome, might very possibly 
have met with a copy of the p omcvee 4 
of Tacitus. It must also be recol- 
lected, in connection with this his 
journey to Rome, that in going or 
returning he may have extended his 
researches to the libraries of France 
and Germany. 

Nor does other collateral confirma- 
tion altogether fail us. Wittichind, 
the Saxon author, appears to have 
seen such documents as Richard of 
Cirencester used, as he mentions that 
Britain was divided into provinces by 
Vespasian (Stukeley’s Itinerarium, 
edition 1776, p. 141); a fact only 
mentioned by these two authors, who 
therefore, it is to be presumed, had 
common sources. Bishop Nicolson, 
it also appears, by his Historical Li- 
brary, had some information that 
Richard had written a work in illus- 
tration of Britain; but he does not 
inform us how he obtained it, or give 
particulars. It is possible that more 
corroboration of this nature might be 
supplied, but in the century which has 
elapsed since the first announcement 
of Richard’s work,—the same having 
been in the year 1747,—the idea has 
never been suggested till of late of its 
being a forgery of Professor Bertram. 
Whatever suspicions have arisen 
hitherto have been that the monk him- 
self might have been not quite honest, 
and have invented where he would 
imply he had extracted from authentic 
sources. 

As to the assertion that the other 
works of Richard of Cirencester are 
not written in the same superior style 
of research as his work on Britain, it 
must be observed that these his other 
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productions were of the nature of the 
chronicles and histories so much in 
vogue at the time, and that he might 
have had his reasons for writing in the 
then prevailing taste, as John of Salis- 
bury did in his Life of Becket. 

I am now arrived at a point on 
which Mr. Wright, the first authority, 
perhaps, for English manuscript lite- 
rature, in a letter on the subject of 
Richard inserted in the Literary Ga- 
zette, the 11th of July, 1846, has 
taken his stand, namely, that “ there 
is nothing more presumptuous than 
assuming negatives with regard to lite- 
rature and science in the Middle Ages ;” 
an important remark, certainly, in the 
consideration of this question, and cal- 
culated to incline those who would be 
a age to arrest their judgment. 

aving progressed thus far, it now 
comes in due course to show that we 
possess indications that a work of si- 
milar nature to Richard’s, and pro- 
bably written by the same John of 
Salisbury of whom we have been 
before speaking, has been lost within 
little more than a century since. 

The title of this work appears to 
have been “ Descriptio utriusque Bri- 
tanniz ;” that is, a description of Bri- 
tain properly so called, and Britany in 
France. The date and several of the 
particulars are ood such as would 
correspond with John of Salisbury ; 
as being a courtier at Henry the Se- 
cond’s court ; as being acquainted with 
classical literature ; as being an eccle- 
siastic; and as having some resem- 
blance in appellation with that of the 
assumed author, viz. Conrad Bishop 
of Salisbury, which is obviously an 
error, as there never was a Bishop of 
Salisbury of that name. The suppo- 
sition, therefore, is, that the original 
manuscript having been anonymous or 
defective in the first leaf, a title had 
been wrongfully applied, confusing the 
real author, from his appellation— 
Johannes de Sarisbury, Episcopus Car- 
notensis—with Conrad, the German 
chronicler, and conjecturing him Bi- 
shop of Salisbury. We find two pas- 
sages quoted of the above work, which 
may be given as specimens. 

he first by Albert le Grand, in 
his Lives of the Saints of Britany, 
from lib. ix. cap. 56, in which Morlaix 
is spoken of. “ Morleum — 
istius que Armorica dicitur Britan- 
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niz, quondam Julia appellatum, ad 
radices castri Cesaris in crepidine 
montis ad imam vallem vergens, quod 
duo hine inde fluvioli alunt in alveum 
aque marine ad septentrionem recepti. 
uic Drennale majori Britannie ve- 
niens Christi fidem predicavit, postea 
Lexobie presul effectus.” Albert le 
Grand adds a remark to the above ex- 
tract, to the effect that this Conrad was 
almoner to Henry (the Second), King 
of England, father of Duke Geoffrey, 
husband of the Duchess Constance 
(daughter and heir of Conan, Duke of 
Britany), by whose command he 
composed the book, a.p. 1167. 

The second extract is in a publica- 
tion of Moreaux de Mautour, described 
as one of the most enlightened anti- 
quaries of his day, who, in a periodical 
entitled ““ Mémoires de Trevoux, Jan- 
vier, 1707,” which was a literary 
journal published by the Jesuits at Tre- 
voux, the Tivurtium of the Romans, a 
se city of Burgundy, gives the 
second and only other extract from 


the fourth book of the work, quoting 
the title of it as before :—“ Descriptio 


utriusque Britanniz, etc.” except that 
he styles Conrad, not almoner to Henry 
Il. but Bishop of Salisbury, and adds, 
what can only be considered as a con- 
jecture, suggested by the numerous 
chronicles perpetuated by the press 
about that time, that it had so 
printed at London. The passage is— 
“ Nannetis vero ad Ligerim Noe sub 
Violani nomine in famosissimo apud 
Gallos templo advectus et adhibitus 
fertur.” 

From the above extracts it is suffi- 
ciently clear that this work possessed 
the combined elements of being of an 
historical, topographical, and antiqua- 
rian nature. What assures us that it 
was written with talent and judicious 
research, and that it drew its materials 
from ancient sources, now unattain- 
able, is the very remarkable fact that 
no reference of the name Volianus to 
the town of Nantes, otherwise than as 
noted by this ancient manuscript, was 
known till the discovery of the cele- 
brated inscription at that place to the 

od Volianus, which is one of the most 
interesting which have been found in 
France. 

Subsequently the work has been 
— by the following French writers : 

om Jacques Martin, in his Traite de 
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la Religion des Gaulois, 1727; Dom 
Morice, in his Histoire de Bretagne, 
1779 ; Richard, in his Dissertation sur 
Volianus, 1802; and Huet de Coetli- 
san, in his Recherches sur le Departe- 
ment de la Loire inferieure, 1803. 
These five French writers, however, 
it appears, were only acquainted with 
it through the extracts given by the 
first-mentioned Albert le Grand and 
Moreau de Mautour, and therefore add 
nothing to the direct testimony. They 
however possess a hegative evidence of 
great value, as we are hereby informed 
that the above French topographers 
and antiquaries were acquainted with 
no circumstances to throw a doubt on 
the existence or authenticity of the 
said manuscript. 

This erudite work, so much in ad- 
vance of its age, and, indeed, so disso- 
nant to it, is not now forthcoming, as 
before remarked. The information as 
to its being printed in England turns 
out to be unfounded. Monsieur Mi- 
chel, sent by the French commission 
in 1834 to search in this country for 
documents relating to France, could 
not find it in print either by his own 
researches or by his inquiries of Messrs. 
Douce, Dibdin, and others celebrated 
as being conversant with bibliography ; 
nor is Mr. Hartwell Horne, of high 
eminence in this way, acquainted with 
its existence as a printed work. If it 
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still exists it is doubtlessly as a manu- 
script, and probably in the private col- 
lections of the nobility or gentry in 
this country or in France, which seems 
more likely than the supposing it to 
remain unnoticed in our public li- 
braries. 

Important as the discovery of this 
manuscript might be to the antiquary 
and topographer, yet its known former 
existence ~- ually well answers the 

urpose of the investigator respectin 
ine pork of Richard oF Olrenvester, a 
it shows the possibility that such a 
work as his might have been written 
at its alleged date, that is, towards the 
end of the 14th century. 

Some of the principal objections 
against Richard have thus been endea- 
voured to be met in as few words as 

ssible. The remark, however, is of 
importance, that great good would be 


done if antiquaries would communicate 
to your pages, or otherwise, such in- 
stances as they have observed where 
Roman roads and stations indicated in 
Richard, and in no previous writers, 
have been actually verified by disco- 


veries in modern times. The internal 
evidences in favour of Richard are 
said to be strong; but general asser- 
tions of this kind are not enough, spe- 
cific instances of them require to be 
pointed out. 


Yours, &e. Beate Post. 
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Delicie Poetarum Gallorum hujus superiorisque evi illustrium.  Collectore 


Ranutio Ghero (i. e. 
THIS collection of the Latin 


few. 


rutero.) In Six Volumes. 


1609. 


é etry of France offers very few selections for 
our — as the allusions to England, either as to events or persoiis, are very 
hat there is we shall be able to mention in two or three papers. The 


collection includes the works of above one hundred poets, among which are the 
illustrious names of Muretus, Scaliger, Henry Stephens, Thuanus, Turnebus, 
and others, besides those whose chief fame, like Ronsard, Du Bellay, &c. is 
founded on their poetry in their own language. 

Vol. i. p. 433, is a poem by Du Bellay (Joachimi Bellaii) on the marriage of 
the Dauphin and Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland. The congratulations of 
the poet on this event are a little premature when he says— 


O ter conjugium, quaterque felix ! 
O lxtam populi hinc et inde sortem ! 
O pulcram et lepidam et piam puellam ! 


Then follow several small poems, “De Caleto recepta” (on the taking of 
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Calais, and on the valour shown by the Duc de Guise on the occasion.) One 
runs as follows :— 


In Britannos jocus. 


Gallica, quis credat ? surgunt jam tecta Caleti, 
Exultatque suis Gallia littoribus. 

Comprimit Oceanus metuendos classe Britannos, 
Divisus toto jam orbe Britannus erit. 


Again :— 
Guisius auspiciis nuper melioribus usus, 
Galle, tuas urbes dum tibi restituit, 


Indomitos docuit superari posse Britannos, 
Atque invicta prius moenia posse capi. 


Vol. ii. p. 644.—Among the poems of J. J. Boissardi is a distich on Queen 
Elizabeth :— 


Nomine non alio digna es quam Palladis ; antri 
Castalii es preeses, bellicaque arma colis. 


P. 740 is a poem of Germanus Brixius,— 


In Thomam Morum, chordigere calumniatorem, 
Antimorus, silva, 


The poet commences by ridiculing More on the false quantities and gram- 
matical errors in his verses : 


Quam bene, que brevis est, tibi sit producta canenti, 
Et que longa, tamen syllaba curta tibi est, &c. 


He tells More that in praising Henry the Eighth he has abused his father 
Henry the Seventh : 


Ecquid enim Henricum dum vis extollere Olympo, 
Laudibus et laudes adcumulare putas, 

Tum demum Henrici infamas lacerasque parentem, 
Ut cui equi ac legum non fuit ullus amor ? 

Anglia quo regnante jugum servile subivit ? 
Per quem et mercator advena, servus erat? &c. ; 


and he adds the reason :— 


At formidasti puto, ne preeconia patri 
Addita, de nati nomine detraherent. 


He says if Henry once is conscious of the badness of More’s poetry— 


Quam metuo tibi, More! etenim si senserit ille 
Frigida quam in laudes sit tibi musa suas, 
Tlicet actutum mediis te expellet ab Anglis 
Et migrare tuam coget ad Utopiam. 


He tells More that he ought to have shown his verses to his learned friends 
before he published them : 


Non commississes tam feeda piacula, amicis 
Si commississes ante legenda tuis. 

Tunstallus, Paceusque tibi, tibi Linacrus, et qui 
Ante alios Morum curat, Erasmus erat. 

Trina Caledonie tres illi sidera gentis, 
Quartus Rhenani lumen honosque soli. 

Culti omnes doctique viri, quorumque decebat 
Ad trutinam versus te revocare tuos. 


He then observes that his own verses he always submitted to his learned 
friends before publication : 
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Est mihi Budeus, quo non prestantior alter, 
Lingua Latina tibi, seu mage Greeca placet ; 

Est et Fransiscus, per quem suprema senatus 
Curia Parrhisiis tollit ad astra caput. 

Illorum ad speculum sese componere nostra 
Assolet, et vultus fingere musa suos. 

Musa prius Veneli per ameenas gurgitis undas 
Auspice Mopsopios Lascare docta sales. 


He then enters into praise of the Italian poet Vida, on whom Leo the Tenth 
had bestowed a Tusculan villa: 


Vide Leo Tuscula summus 
Proxima Romanis rura habitanda dedit ; 


and ironically adds, if Leo had but seen his poetry— 


Scilicet exploso Vida, Leo maximus, uni 
Tuscula sanxisset rura habitanda tibi. 








This very curious satirical poet then proceeds to say that More will probably 
call in the copies of his works, and lay the blame of the faults on the printer ; 
but that excuse will not do: 


Fac modo quod potes, haud poteris te abstergere, non si 
Tota eat in sordes nuda Britanna tuas ; 


and he adds— 
Mula tibi ingenium, non tibi Musa dedit. 


= then says there is a species of epigram in which he allows that More 
excels : 


Id vero sit quale genus, qui scire laborat, 
Querat ab Henrici carmine Abingdonii. 

Regius hic cantor, per te suavissime vates 
Rege tuo magis nomen habere potest, 

Hic jacet Henricus, bene es, in carmine si quis 
Vult legere uno omnes, totum epigramma legat. 


This, perhaps, is sufficient to extract; but the poem itself should be re- 
rinted in the next edition of any of the lives of More, for poetic treasures are 
buried in_these little dark-looking volumes of Gruter, as gold would be in 
cellars and caves. On turning to the Epigrammata of More, 12mo. 1638, we © 
find that Henry of Abingdon * was singer and organist in the King’s Chapel, 
and More has three short poems relating to him,—two epitaphs and a copy of 
verses, “In Janum heredem Abyngdonii,” to whom his two epitaphs were not 
satisfactory. He calls him— 


Nobilis Henricus cantor Abyngdonius. 


Unus erat, nuper mira qui voce sonorat, 

Organa qui scité tangeret, unus erat. 
Vellensis (Wells) primo templi decus, inde sacellum 
_ Rex illo voluit nobilitare suum. 


Again :— - 
Millibus in mille cantor fuit optimus ille, 
Preeter et hee ista, fuit optimus organista. 


There are several epigrams on “ Brixius” among the poems of More; so that 
this may be reckoned among the “rixe literariz.” But we must reserve 
these to another number, when we will give some account of Brixius. 

B— ll. 


J. M. 





* See T. Mori Epigrammata, p. 74, Epitaphium Abingdonii Cantoris. 
6 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The Exposition of the Prophet Jonah. 
By George Abbott, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. A new Edition, with 
a Life of the Author. By Grace 
Webster. 2 vols. 

THIS republication of a work that 
was rare and accessible to few has 
been very judiciously made. A brief 
but well-written life of the author is 
prefixed. The original work is dedi- 
eated to Lord Buckhurst by G. Abbott, 
then his chaplain, and dated 10 Oct. 
1600. It is divided into thirty dif- 
ferent chapters, each containing a 
Lecture; and, while the history of 
Jonah is the main subject, the author 
branches out in a variety of subjects 
connected more or less with it, and 
introduces many familiar allusions to 
the events of the times, and illustrates 
his doctrine from them. The whole 
is written in an easy, plain, familiar 
manner, which will be read with plea- 
sure. We have only room to extract 
a few of the historical passages we 
meet with, as ex. gr. :— 

The good prelate is much inclined 
to believe in the fact of evil agencies 
being the movers of storms and tem~- 
pests, and other afflictions of the kind. 


‘* He mentions a story of Montdragon, a 
town in Campania, being besieged, and, the 
season being dry, the garrison was in great 
want of water, and the inhubitants, being 
advised by certain priests, most wicked and 
ungodly persons, tried this conclusion to 
relieve themselves. Stealing down in the 
dark of the night, through the watch set 
by the enemy, they crept along the rocks 
even to the sea-side, and all the way drew 
with them a crucifix, the resemblance of 
Christ crucified and hanging on the cross, 
which first they cursed and banned with 
many enchanted speeches, but afterwards, 
with most execrable words, they threw it 
in the sea, using imprecations against the 
heaven and earth and water, so to wring 
from them a tempest. In the mean time 
the priests, being as wicked men as lived, 
to satisfy the soldiers who set them to 
work, brought an ass to the church door, 
and sang a dirge to him, as to a man now 
dying ; then they put into his mouth the 
sacrament of the altar, and so, with fu- 
neral hymns, buried the ass alive at the 
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church door. This ungodly solemnity was 
scant ended but the air was full of clouds; 
the sea was stirred with the wind; the 
heavens did roar with thunder; the earth 
did flash with lightning; trees were plucked 
up by the roots; the stones did rend in 
pieces ; and there fell such abundance of 
rain that from the top of the rock whole 
streams ran of water. So the king missed 
of his purpose. * * * It is most pro- 
bable that their wickedness did stir up so 
extraordinarily the rain; for when Satan 
has liberty from the Lord to do things, 
he imparts his powers with his ministers, 
special instruments of his glory,—those 
necromancers and conjurors, and such 
like.’’ 

Again :— 

‘* When Columbus and the Christians 
with him arrived in the Western Indies, 
and begen to plant themselves in Hispa- 
niola and the islands, there arose such 
mighty and incredible tempests as the 
like were never seen or heard of in the 
country. There may be some other reason 
hereof (for such things are secret to all but 
only to God); yet it is no sin to suppose, 
fitly to the present question, as some then 
did conceive, that foul spirits stirred them 
up to show their detestation to the name 
of Christ, grieving that to those brutish 
creatures, who had long lived in ignorance, 
he should in some sort be preached,”’ &c. 


The following (p. 68) is a little his- 
torical sketch, not without its value :— 


“The Spaniard threatened war not 
many years agone (anno 1588): the piety 
of our land exceeded for that time. Young 
and old then came together into the courts 
of the Lord ; the sabbaths were then sanc- 
tified ; the week-days were well spent ; 
we had prayers extraordinary and lectures 
twice a-week, as this place well knows. 
But with the cold of the winter our holi- 
ness waxed cold, and many, months had 
not passed away, but, asin few things we 
were better, so in some things we were 
worse. Good God! that thy great mercy 
should make thee to be loved the less! 
One year is not passed over, (anno 1593), 
since, besides many other questions, the 
chief city of our kingdom, being visited 
by God’s messenger, the pestilence, which 
destroyeth as well by night as by day, did 
hang down her head for sorrow. I have 
heard that since y a it is very much 
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forgotten in buying and selling, in bar- 
gaining and deceiving. God sent us here 
a warning, and then another warning, in 
the very heart of our city. Pestis in und 
aut alteré domo, in ipso Oxonii umbilico, 
anno 1593. I think that we and others 
did in that time more think of devotion 
toward the Lord, of purging our souls, of 
true mortification, than we have done 
many times since. It is not well if it be 
so. Itis a reproach to some, No penny, 
no paternoster. It is a reproach to us, 
No plague, no paternoster,—No punish- 
ment and no prayers,’’ &c. 


P. 77, we have the following laud- 
ation of Queen Elizabeth :— 


**It is a blessed case for church and 
commonwealth where these things are not 
so. Long may she (Queen Elizabeth) 
live and reign happily unto our further 
comfort, who in this exceedeth herself, 
and goeth beyond her sex,—which loveth 
to have a hand in matters of importance 
—have an eye who be her bishops—have 
a care who be her judges—remember them 
of their duties before they go to their 
counties—provide evermore for peace, yet 
think sometimes of war—regard the ends 
of her kingdom ;—yea, take a personal 
notice of such things as be fit,’”’ &c. 


P. 100, against usury :— 


“Yea, in some places of this land (for 
T must not imagine that any interest is to 
be found at Oxford: we have scant money 
for our necessities) such as have their 
hands polluted with extortion in this kind 
will come into the tabernacle and set them 
down in the temple, be at church as soon 
as any, and be as intent and earnest upon 
the preacher as if there were no such 
matter. If speech be of the inheritance 
which is in God’s holy hill, they will urge 
as far as the farthest,’’ &c. 


P. 121 :— 


“*T would demand what natural reason 
there is that our most gracious Queen Eli- 
zabeth,—whom God evermore preserve— 
a woman in a small country—at her first 
coming to the crown, should dare to reform 
religion and profess so far for the truth, 
things being as they were when she came 
first to her sceptre—very little sound at 
home—very much amiss abroad; in the 
known hate of the pope; in the secret hate 
of the Spaniard; in the neutrality of the 
French, to speak more mildly of it; in the 
tickleness of the Scot; in the fickleness 
of the Irish ;—yet that still she should 
go forward, and maintain her church and 
estate in great pomp and high majesty, 
—very lovely to her friends, very dreadful 
to her foes, I might urge her perpetual 
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happiness, and those many dangers which, 
by God’s blessing, she escaped. Fourthly, 
what may be the reason that, whereas 
within the year (anno 1593-4) each sin 
might cut off a thousand, yea, sometimes a 
great many more, in one city of our land, 
by the infection of the plague, since that 
time the Note hath returned not one, or 
so few that it is, as it were, nothing? 
Remember that the spring was very un- 
kind, by means of the abundance of rain 
which fell. Our July hath been like to a 
February—our June even as an April; 
so that the air must needs be corrupted. 
God amend it in his mercy, and stay this 
plague of waters; but yet the pestilence 
is not now ceased,’’ &c. 


P. 133, discoursing of the “ Evils of 
a Low Priesthood,” the Bishop says :— 


‘*T am sure it had well agreed to those 
Scottish priests who, as Buchanan, their 
own countryman, reports of them, were 
so blockish and so blind ‘that the very 
name of the New Testament was most 
offensive to them: they thought it to be 
newly devised and invented by Martin 
Luther, and asked for the old again;’ 
which is the more likely in their ordinary 
curates when we read of a bishop of theirs, 


. called the Bishop of Dunkeld, who replied 


to a minister who said he had read the 
Old and New Testament, ‘ I thank God,’ 
said the Bishop, ‘I never knew what the 
Old and New Testament was.’ I hope we 
have none in England so buried in brutish 
ignorance; yet my heart oftentimes doth 
ache and my very soul doth tremble ¢o 
think what guides be over souls yet in 
many places,’’ &c. 


In discoursing (p. 199) on “ the 
great fish that swallowed Jonah,” the 
good prelate says :— 


‘*That there is a small fish in com- 
parison of a whale, which is called by the 
name of Lamia, and that in the Mediter- 
ranean sea some of those hare oftentimes 
been found having a whole man swallowed 
in each of their bellies; yea, near unto 
Marseilles, an ancient city of France, there 
have been found of them which have had 
within them virum loricatum, a man in 
some kind of armour,—so huge-bellied is 
this fish, which cometh not near to the 
great ones. * * * And in the northern 
coasts of our own land, near Tynemouth 
Haven, was a mighty whale cast on land, 
which was 90 feet in length, which ariseth 
to 30 English yards. The very breadth 
of his mouth was 60 yards and a half, 
and his belly so vast in compass that one 
standing on the fish, of purpose to cut a 
rib of him, and slipping into his belly, was 
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very likely there to be drowned with the 
moisture then remaining,” &c. 


The Archbishop preached on the 
7th of September, the birthday of 
Elizabeth, of whom he says :— 


‘‘The present day doth remember us 
of the birth of her by whom under God 
we receive a multitude of great blessings, 
as the free course of the Gospel, an ad- 
mirable peace, prosperity and abundance. 
He is little less than a brutish creature, 
or at least he is a very ill-minded subject, 
who, having age and experience, does not 
give the Lord thanks for her. Yet in 
this so apparent a chain of God’s benefits, 
let us examine it from link to link, and it 
shall wring out better motives from him 
who is best minded. That the everlast- 
ing Father should bring her to the crown 
and sceptre of this kingdom, through so 
many difficulties, her brother (as he 
supposed, to prevent a greater mischief) 
denying her that prerogative ; her sister, 
bloody Mary, coming between, and match- 
ing with that prince (Philip II. of Spain), 
who was then held the chief flower of 
Christendom ; a certain expectation of 
issue being between them; the Spaniards 
‘ thereat joyous, as hoping thereupon to 
tyrannise and domineer at their pleasure ; 
—nay, yet much more than this, the clergy 
giving counsel to take away her life; 
Gardiner, thirsting for her blood, as a 
wearied man would long for water ; Slorie 
daring to say, when some each day were 
burnt in question of religion, that these 
were but the branches, they should strike 
at the root, a suspicion of strong treason 
against her sister being sought to be 
fastened upon her: imprisonment of her 
being pronounced in rigorous and hard 
manner; yea, the very sentence of death, 
as it is thought, once being given out 
against her; yet, that the Lord should 
deliver her from all this, and advance her 
to the guiding of their land and people: 
that he should so preserve her, being a 
woman (and therefore by nature weak and 
exceeding fearful), in so many plots laid 
against her; Pope Pius with his anathema 
(in 1569) deposing her from the crown, 
and absolving (if he could get us to be- 
lieve him) her subjects from their obe- 
dience ; Pope Gregory, by the setting up 
of his seminaries, inveigling some of her 
own to play some treacherous part against 
her in oft-intended invasions; in a re- 
bellion once plainly attempted—in con- 
spiracies of sons of Belial more than 
twenty—to bring her notwithstanding to 
such an age of her life, to such a year of 
her reign, and if this be too little, if we 
will serve God aud honour him, to give 
us hope that more shall be added unto her 
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days, and by a consequent to our hap- 
piness: to carry her who in herself is a 
mortal dying creature, apt to be broken 
like a glass ; yet, as if she had been borne 
in the bosom and hand of angels, so that 
nothing hath annoyed her. This par- 
ticular analyzing or scanning of the graces 
of God upon her, will wrest from us a 
true joy with feeling and understanding ; 
and what we do in her, we may all do in 
ourselves.”’ 


There is a passage in the second 
volume (p. 57) which may remind us 
of a similar affliction under which we 
are suffering now, and to which the 
venerable writer's words are applicable. 


‘* He is blind who now beholdeth not 
that God is angry with us; the continuance 
of his punishment doth testify that his 
wrath is in no wise appeased. I pass by 
other matters, of a pestilence lately gone, 
and the sword yet threatened to us; dut 
behold what a famine he hath brought 
upon our land, and making it to per- 
severe, yea hitherto he doth increase it ; 
one year there hath been hunger, the 
second there was dearth, and a third, 
which is this year, there is great clean- 
ness of teeth. The poorer sort do most 
feel it. The Lord have mercy on them ! 
So that, as in David’s days, there were 
three dangers together, so we have had 
already, accounting that for one wherein 
we do nowlive. And see whether the Lord 
doth not threaten us much more by send- 
ing such unseasonable weather and storm 
of rain among us; which, if we will ob- 
serve and compare with what is past, we 
may say that the course of nature is very 
much inverted. Our years are turned up- 
side down—our summers are no summers 
—our harvests are no harvests—our seed- 
times are no seed-times. A. Marcellinus 
doth write concerning the city of Alex- 
andria in Egypt, that for many ages to- 
gether scant any one day hath been seen 
that the sun hath not shined upon it; we 
may say, to the contrary, that for a great 
space of time scant any day hath been 
seen that it hath not rained on us; or, if 
there have been some few that have been 
otherwise, their glory and our hope is 
forthwith overturned, and the nights are 
like the days—we know not which are 
the better. (Dec. 1596.) It was said in the 
time of the Emperor Augustus, ‘ Nocte 
pluit tota, redeunt spectacula mane.’ It 
raineth all night ; but in the morning men 
return to their sports again. The weather 
was so fair in the day-time that all re- 
turned to their spectacles or plays, or 
went about their business; but with us 
it is otherwise. Atheneeus telleth us, that 
Stratonicus, a jesting fellow, used to say 
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concerning the mountain Hemus, as oft 
as he was asked of the temperature of the 
air there, that for eight months of the 
year it was exceeding cold, and for the 
other four it was winter. We may speak 
in such sort of this weather; that in the 
day-time it raineth, and in the night it 
showereth, or pourelth down, and that is 
all the difference.’’ 


In his discourse of the “ Vanity of 
Worldly Joys,” the Bishop, after some 
smart rebukes on the female dress of 
his time, proceeds to the other sex. 


** OF the male sex are there not those 
who take more care of their flicking and 
of their plaiting, than of the kingdom of 
Heaven? Did Jonah more set his heart 
on the shadow of his head than they do on 
their hair? He chid with God for one, 
and they will stand to the uttermost with 
God’s officers, his vicegerents upon earth, 
for the other ; yea, be thrust from society, 
or be clapt up in prison, rather than 
part with their fleece. There were such 
in the days of Seneca, whose words if 
they be too bitter, lay the fault on him, 
and imagine that I do but cite them. 
* How are they angry,’ says he, ‘if aught 
be cut off from their mane? if aught be out 
of order ? if every thing fall not into those 
round rings and hoops? Which of these 
had not much leifer that all the state 
should be troubled, than his hair be dis- 
plotted ? Who is not much more careful 
of the grace of his head than of his wealth ? 
Who maketh not more account to be 
kempt, than to be honest. Will you think 
these men are idle, who have so much 
work as they have between the comb and 
the glass ¢’ If this speech do lie somewhat 
hard, the fault must lie upon Seneca,’”’ &c. 


We may observe that the town of 
Guildford still retains two very honour- 
able memorials of the Archbishop, who 
was born of humble parentage there,— 
the small chamber in which he re- 
sided, and the almshouses with their 
chapel which he built and endowed. 


The Use of the Body in relation to the 
Mind. By George Moore, M.D. 
THIS work may be recommended 

for two valid reasons. In the first 

place, it is so written that it may be 
read and understood by those who have 
not been bred to the profession of the 
ars medendi; secondly, because sound 
religious feeling pervades and regulates 
the whole. It is divided into twenty- 

two chapters, each containing some im- 

portant division of the subject, the 


main purpose of the whole being to 
show in what manner the right state 
and best use of the mental faculties 
will depend on the healthy and natural 
condition of the body, and that what 
tends to disorganize and weaken the 
latter will also impair the powers of 
the former. These discourses are ac- 
companied and illustrated with many 
curious facts and observations, as 
those relating to mesmerism, tempo- 
rary hallucination of mind, dreaming, 
and the effects of disease upon the 
mental powers. We are tempted to 
extract a very curious anecdote which 
we found in the chapter called “ Men- 
tal Action in the Use of Sight,” re- 
lating to visual impressions of absent 
things. After relating one or two 
anecdotes of events occurring simul- 
taneously with their revelation in a 
dream, the author proceeds :— 


‘¢ There is another form of supersen- 
suous vision, for the existence of which 
we can scarcely discover sufficient reason, 
unless to intimate an undeveloped faculty, 
which in another state may be proper to 
man. The nature and character of this 


strange endowment will be best expressed. 


in the language of one who believed 
himself to be possessed of it. Heinrich 
Zschokke, a man remarkable for the extent 
of his honourable labours as a statesman 
and author, solemnly writes the following 
passage in his autobiography :—‘ It has 
happened to me sometimes in my first 
meeting with strangers, as I silently 
listened to their discourse, that their 
former life, with mauy trifling circum- 
stances therewith connected, or frequently 
some particular scene in that life, has 
passed quite involuntarily, and as it were 
dream-like, yet perfectly distinct before 
me. During this time I usually feel so 
entirely absorbed in the contemplation of 
the stranger’s life that at last I no longer 
see clearly the face of the unknown, 
wherein I undesignedly read, nor dis- 
tinctly hear the voices of the speakers, 
which before served in some measure as 
a commentary on the text of their fea- 
tures. For a long time I held such visions 
as delusions of the fancy, and the more so 
as they showed me even the dress and 
emotions of the actors, rooms, furniture, 
and other accessories.”’ 


He was at length astonished to find 
his dream-pictures invariably confirmed 
as realities; and he relates this instance 
as an example of his visionary gift :— 

““One day in the city of Waldshut 
I entered an inn (the Vine) in coms 


s 
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pany with two young students. We 
supped with a numerous company at the 
table d’héte, where the guests were 
making very merry with the peculiarities 
and eccentricities of the Swiss, with Mes- 
mer’s Magnetism, Lavater’s Physiognomy, 
&c. One of my companions, whose national 
aed was wounded with their mockery, 

egged me to make some reply, particu- 
larly toa handsome young man who sat 
opposite to us, and who had allowed him- 
self extraordinary licence. This man’s 
lifewas al that moment presented unto my 
mind. I turned to him and asked him 
whether he would candidly answer me if 
I related to him some of the most secret 
passages of his life, I knowing as little of 

im personally as he did of me. He pro- 
mised, if I were correct, to admit it frankly. 
I then related what my vision had shown 
me, and the whole company were made 
acquainted with the private history of this 
young merchant,—his school years, his 
youthful errors, and, lastly, with a fault 
committed with relation to the strong box 
of his employer. I described the unin- 
habited room with whitened walls, where 
to the right of the brown door stood on a 
table a black money box, &c A 
dead silence prevailed during the whole 
narrative, which I alone occasionally in- 
terrupted by inquiring whether I spoke 
the truth? The startled young man con- 
firmed every particular, and even, what I 
had scarcely expected, the last-mentioned. 
Touched by his candour, I shook hands 
with him and said no more; he is pro- 
bably still living,’’’ &c. 

The author also relates some mar- 
vellous coincidences of events that 
~ happened, and were also foretold by 
dreams to the parties concerned. 
“ Mrs. Griffiths wakes from her sleep 
screaming out, The boat is sinking, 
save them.” She was uneasy about a 
poeta fishing party, of which her 

usband was to be one. Thus the 


dream was quite natural; so she 
quietly fell asleep again ; but soon she 
awakes up in terror, saying,—“ The 


boat is going down.” This of course 
arose from the former dream ; there- 
fore she composed herself to sleep a 
third time, but quickly starts up in 
agony, exclaiming,—* They are gone, 
the boat is sunk.” Her husband, a 
Major in the army, caught alarm, and 
excused himself from his engagement ; 
but the rest of the party went, and 
were all drowned. _ Such cases, of 
which multitudes might be collected, 
are among those most easily attributed 


to mere coineidence : but we will take 
another, for the accuracy of which Dr. 
Abercrombie vouches :—“ Two sisters 
were sleeping together in a room com- 
municating with that of their brother, 
when the elder of them awoke in a 
state of great agitation, and havin 
roused the other told her she had h 

a frightful dream. I dreamt, she said, 
that Mary’s watch stopped, and that 
when I told you of the circumstance 
you beaten at wer Much worse than 
that has happened, for "s breath 
has stopped also,’ meaning their bro- 
ther, who was ill. The following 
night the same dream occurred, fol- 
lowed by similar agitation, which was 
composed, as on the previous occasion, 
by finding the brother in a sound 
sleep, and the watch going well. On 
the next morning one of the sisters 
was sitting by her brother, while the 
other was writing a note in an ad- 
joining room. When her note was 
ready for being sealed she was pro- 
ceeding to take out for the purpose 
the watch alluded to, which had been 
put by her into her writing-desk, she 
was astonished to find it had stopped. 
At the same moment a scream was 
heard in the other room. The brother, 
who had been considered as going on 
favourably, had been seized with a 
sudden fit of suffocation, and had just 
breathed his last.” 

These are curious things, and should 
be recorded and collected ; at the same 
time we must observe that very extra- 
ordinary and almost incredible coin- 
cidences do take place in the ordinar 
course of human events. Now we wi 
record four which all happened to 
ourselves, and for the absolute and exact 
truth of which we pledge ourselves,—two 
of them only last year, the other some 
time previous, which we relate first, 
and one lately :— 

We were baiting our saddle horse at 
Alton in Hants, and standing on the 
threshold of the stable-door, to see him 
eat his corn. We must observe also 
we were perfect strangers in that place 
and even in the county. A greyhound, 
belonging apparently to the inn, stood 
by us, and our hand was on the head 
of the animal, when a neighbouring 
gentleman rode into the yard, and, 
giving his horse to the ostler, said, 
“ Whose greyhound is that?” The 
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ostler answered, “ It is Mr. M——'s,” 
mentioning ourname. How surprised 
we were may be easily conceived. 
Afterwards we unravelled the mystery, 
and discovered to whom it belonged. 

The second is as follows :—We were 
in bed at a friend’s house at Upton 
Park one morning last summer, think- 
ing of the Leasowes, where we had 
been, and Shenstone, and then of 
Shenstone’s friend, Lady Luxborough ; 
and we tried for half an hour, but in 
vain, to recall to memory the name of 
the seat where she lived, and from 
which she dated her letters. This was 
certainly a point that had never occu- 
pied our mind before. After breakfast 
that very morning we were walking 
into Windsor with our friend Mr. 
Jesse, when on the bridge we met a 
gentleman and lady, whom he stopped 
and talked to. Who is that, we said, 
after we had separated ? Oh! that isa 
person I have not seen for a very long 
time; it is Mr. Knight, who lives at 
Barrells, in Warwickshire: and this 
was Lady Luxborough’s place, and the 
very name we had so long sought in 
vain! 

The third struck us still more, and 
it occurred only a little time subse- 
quently. We had resolved to spend 
a summer day at Greenwich, and put- 
ting a book in our pocket got into a 
steamer at Westminster Bridge, for 
the purpose of a pleasant passage down 
the river ; but it was Monday, and the 
steamer took in passengers by crowds 
at every pier, and by the time it had 
got to Wapping Stairs it was so 
crowded that there was scarcely stand- 
ing room. All idea of pleasure was 
over, and we jumped ashore, meaning 
to stroll slowly home again. This took 
place a few days after the closing de- 
bate on the Corn Laws; and as we 
quietly sauntered down Radeliffe High- 
way we recalled the last debates, and 
especially Mr. Disraeli’s speech, and 
were repeating that passage which 
made such merriment in the house,— 
* But after all it is not Peel’s plan, it 
is Popkins’s plan ;” we were abso- 
lutely repeating these very identical 
words to ourselves sotta voce, when by 
accident turning our eyes to the left, 
to a single and solitary house, we saw 
on a brass plate—mr. porxins. ‘The 
thought, the repetition of the words, 


and the sight of the plate, were posi- 
tively coincident. We presume this 
was the very Mr. Popkins meant by 
the orator. At any rate, we started 
half across the street—could hardly 
believe our eyesight—and returned 
again to look at a house and plate, 
which we presume are still to be seen 
by those who choose to verify this por- 
tion of the story. Now we say that 
this was as extraordinary a circum- 
stance, as extraordinary a coincidence 
of events, as could well take place; 
that we should pass this house, of all 
the houses in London, at this very mo- 
ment, and that we should also happen 
to look at it; and that we should hap- 
pen, too, to be in a place by the merest 
accident, where we had not been 
twice in our life. ‘These little cireum- 
stances are here mentioned in order 
to show that coincidences of events 
will happen, without anything super- 
natural belonging to them, that are 
against all doctrine of chances, and 
which would hardly be believed, ex- 
cept upon the solemn testimony of the 
parties concerned. 

We add one other instance of a for- 
tuitous coincidence which happened 
but a month ago to us. We went into 
the kitchen and asked the fille de 
chambre, “Do any people come up to 
the house now with ballads 2” “No,” 
was the answer, “never; but some 
persons occasionally bring religious 
tracts.” As we were standing, ie 
on the subject, we happened to look 
out of the window. “Who is that 
girl coming up here?” “Oh! that is 
the blind fiddler’s daughter.” “Go and 
see what she wants.” The fille went, 
and came back with her hands full of 
ballads. “She has brought a lot of 
ballads for sale.” “Did she ever do 
so before?” “Never.” Now was not 
this very singular, in the different 

ints of coincidence? For we never 
m our lives had asked this question 
about ballads before; and, secondly, 
not only did the ballad-seller come on 
the very day our inquiry was made, 
but at the very moment we were making 
it! Wehad never inquired before ; 
she had never come before; and the 
inquiry and the advent took place at 
the same instant! Quis casus agat 
rem ? 
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A Tour from Thebes to the Peninsula 
of Sinai. By Professor R. Lepsius. 
Translated by C. H. Cottrell, Esq. 
THIS very curious and interesting 

little narrative is dedicated to the 

learned and accomplished Chevalier 
‘Bunsen by the translator ; but, being 

so strictly geographical, and employed 
in the critical investigation of minute 
local inquiries for the ascertainment of 
the real places mentioned in the Scrip- 
ture account of the wanderings of the 
Israelites in the Arabian wilderness, it 
is but little suited for quotation. The 
three main points, the author says, he 
had to keep in view were, first, the 
primeval Egyptian colonies whose tem- 
ples are found in the northern moun- 
tains ; secondly, the places mentioned 
in the Bible in regard to the journey 
of the Israelites through the wilder- 
ness ; thirdly, the so-called Sinaic in- 
seriptions,which were formerly supposed 
to be the work of the Israelites, and 
which are said to have been deci- 
phered by Professor Beer, at Leipsic, 
but a few years ago. As to the first 
point the author thinks— 

** The Egyptian inscriptions are simple 
stele, to record the working of the copper- 
mines in the immediate vicinity. The in- 
scriptions on the stele are precisely of the 
same character as those on the road to 
Cossier, and the other Egyptian quarries. 
Some of these contain the oldest effigies 
of kings in existence, without excepting 
the whole of Egypt and the pyramids of 
Gizeh. For the kings Chusu, Numchusu, 
&c. are represented there in person, either 
offering sacrifices to the gods or beheading 
their enemies ; whereas at Gizeh there are 
only princes, or private individuals of the 
day, so exhibited. 


For the second point—the places 
mentioned in the Bible—it is necessary 
to refer our readers to the work itself, 
as it is useless to attempt to break u 
into fragments “ the connected survey ” 
which the author made, and which in 
its authentic form will command their 
best attention. We pass on then to 
the third division of the subject, the 
so-called Sinaic inscriptions. 

‘“«The whole character of the writing 
on the rocks of the peninsula (the author 
says) is palpably of comparative modern 
date, and not unlike the well known Semitic 
inscriptions, especially in regard to the 
principle of contracting several letters into 
one. Professor Beer is quite correct in 
assigning them to a Christian origin ; 


Christian monograms and crosses are not 
uncommon. Even the Greek inscriptions, 
frequently interspersed among them, ge- 
nerally of the same date, and sometimes 
even demonstrably older, are likewise most 
of them Christian. They are usually short, 
though some are found of greater length, 
and, as a general rule, they seem to con- 
tain names. The Greek inscriptions are 
mostly commemorative ; some of them in 
Arabic, with which they are intermixed, 
begin with Bism-Allah. The statements 
of some travellers that similar inscriptions 
are found in particular places in Egypt, 
especially in the quarries of Turah at 
Cairo, require confirmation. It is not 
even the fact that they are met with only 
on roads which lead out of Egypt. They 
occur in the most secluded spots, where 
they could never have been expected, and 
especially on the rocks which lie consider- 
ably out of the main road. Most of them 
are connected with rude drawings of camels, 
goats, and even horses; and I am fully 
convinced that they are the work of a 
Christian pastoral people, who had inde- 
pendent possession of the peninsula, and 
knew how to write,—not of pilgrims, nor 
in reference to any particular place. The 
principal city of this people was the early 
Christian Faran, at the foot of the Serbal, 
in the valley of the same name. This ex- 
plains also the admixture of Greek inscrip- 
tions. The ingenious Burckhardt re- 


marked that they are found principally in 
the neighbourhood of the Serddl, and 
therefore he conjectured that at some time 
the Serbdi had been considered to be 
Sinai, and on this account was much fre- 
quented by pilgrims, as a place of holy 


resort. He expresses, however, his own 
deliberate conviction that the true Sinai 
must be looked for in Gebel Miisa or Gebel 
Katherin.* If the inscriptions had any 
reference to Sinai, it could be only indi- 
rectly, owing to their being traceable to 
the Christian Fardn, and its inhabitants 
principally, and to the fact of this convent 
having been originally built in consequence 
of the supposed proximity to Mount Sinai. 
The main reason for its establishment in 
the Valley of Palms seems to have been 
the fertility of the soil ; and if, as is not at 
all improbable, it had reference to the Bible 
narrative, they should seem to have be- 
lieved, and so far at least correctly, that 
in the neighbourhood of Raphidim they 
were building on Hored,as Raphidim and 
Hored are expressly supposed by Cosmas 
and Jerome to be situated there, even if, 
in conformity with the ordinary interpre- 
tation and the apparent literal sense of 





* On this subject see an article in our 
Magazine for March, p. 265, 
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Scripture, they thought that Sinai was a 
day’s journey from Raphidim.’’ 

The author says he has made a valu- 
able collection of the most legible in- 
scriptions, some in fac-simile, and others 
in papyro-plastic, several of which seem 
to have a Greek translation. Should 
Professor Beer, therefore, not have 
already exhausted the subject, this in- 
teresting point may now be submitted 
to a further and to a more close exa- 
mination, with the aid of these precious 
materials. 


Christian Boyhood at a Public School : 
a collection of Sermons and Lectures 
delivered at Winchester College. By 
Rev. C. Wordsworth, M.A. 2 vols. 
THESE volumes are inscribed with 

the following beautiful and affectionate 

dedication : “ To the Reverend Dr. 

Moberly, D.C.L. Head Master of Win- 

chester School, who in the title of these 

volumes will recognise the subject of 
his hopes and prayers, the aim of his 
labours, the trial of his patience, meek- 
ness, and zeal, and the crown of his 
rejoicing, and who, in much that they 
contain, will hear an imperfect echo 


of his own voice,—the following work, 
in all duty, respect, and love is in- 
scribed by his faithful friend and 


servant, the author.” We know no 
instance in which we have more to 
lament those narrow limits by which 
our notice of works is confined than 
in our brief mention of the present 
volumes, so deeply are we impressed 
with a sense of the pure and con- 
scientious feeling which dictated their 
publication, and the high excellence 
of the work itself. The author says, 
“In retiring from an oflice which he 
had held for upwards of ten years he 
was naturally desirous to leave behind 
him, if not some monument of his 
labours, at least some legacy of his 
affection for the place with which he 
had been connected by the dearest and 
closest ties.” The materials consist 
of discourses divided into two parts, 
sermons and lectures. The sermons 
were preached in the chapel before 
the whole body of the school; the 
lectures were rx Roll more privately 
to such only of the college boys as 
were either communicants or pre- 
paring to receive the Holy Commu- 
nion. Concerning the latter the author 
observes, . that the audience and the 
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occasion were of a peculiar character, 
such as to justify, and indeed to re- 
quire, a different kind of instruction 
and mode of address from that which 
is usual in ordinary sermons.” The 
main object of the whole is intended 
“to form something like a system appli- 
cable to the edification of a Christian 
boyhood at a public school.” The 
JSormer volume relates to the outward 
duties and ordinances of religion, as 
private prayer, public worship, &c. 
and consists of the more private lec- 
tures. The latter volume is devoted 
to inward graces and examples, the 
formation of habits and principles, and 
the growth and progress of the Christian 
life in boys, &c. The whole con- 
sists of fifty-three discourses, of which 
twenty-six are in the first volume. 
The subject of these is “ Duties and 
Ordinances,” leaving, so far as we can 
judge, nothing wanting or imperfectly 
traced in the whole circle of those 
duties more immediately necessary to 
beknown and performed by the young; 
and, though of course the whole line 
of instruction points to youth at school, 
yet it is extensive enough to reach those 
who may be placed in other situations. 
The second volume consists of dis- 
courses of what may be called a higher 
character, taking “ Graces and Exam- 
ples” as the subjects, rising, as it 
were, in their beauty and holiness upon 
the solid foundation of the “ duties ” 
which had been previously acknow- 
ledged and performed. It only re- 
mains for us to say that as compo- 
sitions these discourses are worthy of 
all praise; clear and consistent in 
reasoning, ample in illustration, and 
forcible in address to the feelings and 
heart. That they have already been 
of service is shewn from several in- 
cidental notices we have met with in 
them ; and, while they have produced 
so much good—holiness in the age of 

assion, and seriousness in the days of 
evity—among the students at Win- 
chester, we can assuredly recommend 
them to other classes of society, who 
though in more varied ranks and 
gradations, and at more advanced 
ages, still stand in need of the same 
incitements to good and warnings from 
evil, and who can without difficulty 
adapt the application of the advice of 
the preacher to their own circum- 
stances, and learn to know how much 
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advanced life not only retains of the 
errors of youth, but unhappily how 
much also it augments their number 
and their power, by the increased at- 
tractions of a wider sphere of action, 
of liberty less controlled, and habits 
more strongly confirmed. 


Frederic and the Falcon: done into 
English verse from Boccacio. By 
Emma Martin. 4éo. 

DRYDEN translated, as is well 
known, three of Boccacio’s tales: the 
Cymon and Iphigenia, Tancred and 
Sigismunda, and Theodore and Ho- 
nearing pernape the most striking in 
the whole Decameron. Miss Martin 
has added a fourth, which has always 
been a favourite story, and has been 
translated into various languages, 
though we are not aware that it ever 
appeared before in English verse. Miss 

artin has very judiciously taken 

Dryden as her model; for finer speci- 

mens of versification we have not in 

our language than what is to be found 
in his tales and fables. The fabliaux 


of Messrs. Ellis and Way are also to 
be spoken of in the highest terms for 


the ease and freedom ot the verse, for 
simplicity, humour, and that little tinge 
of the antique which produces such a 
picturesque effect. Miss Martin seems 
fully to have understood the task she 
undertook, and has executed it very 
successfully. With a few, very few, 
little alterations and improvements, 
we think the story as well expressed, 
and the language and versification as 
appropriate and elegant, as could be 
desired. We advise her to proceed in 
this path, so happily taken. Italian 
literature is full of materials for her ; 
and a good selection of the best stories 
of the novelists and poets would be 
a very acceptable present to the public. 
We must, however, give our specimens 
of the present, as the ground on which 
we recommend the future. 


Ladies, your beauty’s sovereignty full well 
O’er noble hearts you know, nor need I tell. 
But learn, in listening to my simple strain, 
To grant the guerdon of your lovers’ pain ; 
Nor let it always be at Fortune’s call, 
Who, when she gives her goods, must give 
one all. 
In Florence lived a youth, above the crowd, 
Frederic his name, with richest gifts endow’d ; 
In Tuscany, where noble youths are nurs’d, 
He was the noblest still, and he was still the 


first. 
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And, as became such gentle breast the flame, 

He lived enamoured of a beauteous dame,— 

So fair, so gracious, of such winning ways, 

None in our grandsires’ time had half such 
praise. 

Her husband proved her virtue and his wit, 

In what his dying testament thought fit: 

He graced their only son with all his lands; 

But, if the boy should die (his last com- 
mands), (her hands, 

Then all should be her own, and all within 


To gain the widow's love, Frederic 

prodigally exhausted his fortune. 

So, by his vast expense his treasury drain’d, 

One little farm alone his own remain’d; 

And of his steeds, and hounds, and falcons 
that he flew, (mew, 

One hawk alone he kept, the noblest of his 

Though loving more and more the haughty fair, 

No longer fit the city’s charge to bear, (air, 

He sought his rural seat, and lived in country 

There, with his bird, he hawk’d at small ex- 
pense, 

Nor deigned to ask his friends for pity thence, 

Bat lived retir’d within his little fence. 


The lady’s little son was seized with 
illness; and, when asked by the fond 
mother what he wished for, answered, 
“ Frederic’s falcon,” a bird which he 
had often admired when hawking with 
his friend. The lady was much con- 
cerned at this request :— 

Shall I, the scorner once, turn suppliant now, 
A suitor to my slighted lover bow? 


But, as the child’s illness increased, 
she took a female friend, and went to 
Frederic’s cottage, whom she found at 
home,— 

Who, for the morn was not of hawking sort, 

Had turned his thoughts to other country 
sport. 

With his own hands his orchard-twigs he bent, 

And plash’d his fence, on gardening cares in- 
tent; 

But, when he saw the lady at the gate, 

Hasten’d with joyous step, nor made her wait. 


The next thing was to give the ladies 
a becoming banquet. is, however, 
was difficult from out his ravaged 
larders and an empty chest. His fa- 
vourite falcon alone remained; and 
that he cooked, dressed, and served up. 
After the tables were drawn, the lady 
made her request for the bird. Fre- 
deric was obliged to explain his unfor- 
tunate anticipation of it :— 
For, when I found that you my table grace, 
To give you nobler fare, my care I place, } 
Than serves to set before the common race ; 
And viewed my falcon’s beauty and her state, 
I held her worthy of so great a fate, &c. 


The story now pentane to a cons 
3 
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clusion. The boy died; the lady’s 
brothers urged her to another match. 
She answered— 


Brothers, I gladly through my life had stay’d 

A widowed vestal in a convent’s shade; 

But, as you urge with strong persuasive tone 

So long a journey must not be alone, 

And press a second spouse with general voice, 

I must at least claim privilege of choice, 

Nor will to wealth without a soul be given; 

But, when the noblest soul’s from fortune 
riven, [Heaven. 

*Tis I must make all just,and work the will of 

Her brothers listened,—owned her words had 
power, 

Then gave her Frederic with all her dower,— 

By sharp experience with prudence stored, 

Her rich, her happy, and her grateful lord. 


Naology; or a Treatise on the Origin, 
Progress, and Symbolical Import of 
Sacred Structures of the most eminent 
nations and ages of the world. By 
John Dudley, M.A. 

THE subjects of this treatise are 
altars and high places, sacred stones 
and pillars, sacred towers, cave temples, 
temples, idols, and Christian churches; 
which Mr. Dudley believes were ori- 
ginally of symbolical structure, though 
erected by two classes of man—the 
worshippers of the igneous, or male 
principle, and the worshippers of the 
aqueous, or female one,—but that all 
owed their primal origin to the altar 
of Adam. 

The author has collected a large 
store of facts from extensive reading, 
and his theory is really a fair struc- 
ture, though we fear that some parts 
of it are daubed with untempered 
mortar; for whereas he tells us that 
“ all sacred structures owe their primal 
origin to the altar of Adam,” we find 
©. 49) that Adam’s erecting of an 

tar at all is established only on such 
grounds as that his worship, “ it were 
reasonable to suppose, would consist in 
prayer, accompanied with rites and 
ceremonies, often of sacrifice,—that is, 
by placing the thing sacrificed, perhaps 
to be consumed by fire, upon a raised 
structure, a mound or altar:” and, in 

p- 53, that “Jf sacrifices were per- 

formed in the garden, there must have 

been an altar,” &e. Now we do not 
wish to urge any objection to our 
author’s theory, but we must say that 
we have been too long at the fect of 
Euclid to receive, as incontrovertibly 
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true, deductions from unestablished 
propositions. 

Mr. Dudley has, however, we are 
lad to allow, enlightened us on the 
eltic cromlechs and histvaens; the 

former of which (meaning by inter- 
pretation hollow stones) he considers to 
be the linings of cave-temples origin- 
ally under mounds of earth; and the 
histvaens (stone arks, from hist, an ark, 
and maen, a stone) to have been arks 
or shrines of the holy symbol of the 
temple. This theory excludes from 
the name of kistvaen the stone-formed 
graves sometimes so called. 

He tells us (p. 89), that “The total 
opposition, as to form, between the pyra- 
mids and temples known to be Egyptian 
structures, is so wide as to give assu- 
rance that they were not the work of 
Egyptian designers.” He refers them 
to the shepherd kings. We would 
ask, however, how it happened that 
they built so many of them in Egypt, 
poe so few, if any, in the land from 
which they came ? 

Mr. Dudley thinks that the ever- 
lasting hills of Genesis, xlix. 26, were 
the pyramids of Jizeh, and says the 
— everlasting is not properly ap- 
plicable to natural hills ; against which 
we would set the everlasting mountains 
of Habakkuk, iii. 6, and the ancient 
mountains of Deut. xxxiii. 15. 

He says also (p. 214), that the 
round towers of the British islands 
were constructed by Buddhists; and 
(in p. 415), “In many of the villages 
of England there still subsists, or traces 
might be found, of a tree called the 
green, of a public character, and the 
place of common assemblage.” 

(P. 421), “It is a remarkable fact 
that the profane records of all nations 
and ages are silent on the subject of a 
general deluge ;” and (p. 237), “The 
birth of a god signified, in the language 
of fable, the commencement of the 
worship of the god said to be born.” 

We think the last four assertions 
controvertible. We believe Petrie’s 
book is strong against the building of 
the Irish Round towers by Buddhists. 
We know that there are, or have been, 
in many villages open spaces of turf 
called greens, but we never knew the 


trees of the greens so called; and we 
would suggest that the Greeks had a 
tradition of a flood (Deucalion’s) ; 
and Dr. Prichard says that the Ta- 
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hitians, “like most other nations, have 
their tradition of an universal deluge ;” 
and we suppose that when Cupid 
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* aay is said to be the son of 
enus (Beauty), it means only that 
beauty begets desire. 





Is Christianity from God? A Manual 
oy Christian Evidence. By Rev. John 

‘umming.—As a Manual of Evidence, this 
work is well compiled, and the difficulty 
of abridgments is for the most part over- 
come, in being brief without being ob- 
scure; and in compressing much matter 
in a small compass, without fatiguing the 
attention or offending the taste of the 
reader. At p. 199 the author gives as 
proof of the Mosaic Deluge, the Mosaic 
shells, skeletons of fishes, &c. which are 
found on the tops of the Alps, &c, but 
these are proofs of a former Deluge, not 
of the Mosaic Deluge, and when the great 
Linneus said, “‘ Diluvii vestigium nullum 
video,” he meant of the last penal deluge, 
recorded in the Bible. It is very possible 
that the extent of the Mosaic Deluge, the 
purpose of which was to exterminate the 
rebellious children of the earth, was only 
co-extensive with the populated districts, 
and its violence sufficient for the attain- 
ment of the purpose; but in one fact all 
the geologists are unanimous that the form 
of deposit and fossilization of shells and 
bones required a much larger period of 
time than the Mosaic Deluge could afford, 

P. 196. The author says, ‘‘ Some of the 
noblest men that have shed the triumphs 
of their genius upon the world in which 
we live were black as the biackest slave of 
Africa. Hannibal, the Wellington of an- 
cient days, the man that shook Rome with 
his name, was black, probably as the 
blackest slave at this moment toiling in 
the West Indies,’’ Does the author sup- 
pose Hannibal was a negro? Hannibal 
was a Carthaginian, not a native African, 
and the Carthaginians were Phoenicians, 
a colony from Tyre, and as fair in com- 
plexion as the southern nations generally 
are. One more observation we have to 
make, which is relating to the account of 
the death of Voltaire (p. 75): of the ac- 
counts of the Abbé Baruel and of Dr. 
Tronchin (not Trochin) we are ignorant ; 
nor do we known when they were pub- 
lished ; but a very different account is 
given in the Memoirs of Voltaire, pub- 
lished by Longchampsand Magniere, 2 vols. 

But, leaving this point, there is another 
passage which the author of this book is 
bound to correct in his next edition. He 
says ‘This is the man who applied the 
epithet ‘ the wretch’ to our blessed Lord, 
and the motto appended to all his writings 
was ‘‘ crush the wretch.’ Now in the 


first place this phrase ‘ Ecrasez l’infime’ 
was not the motto to all his writings. Se- 
condly, it was never a motto to any one 
of his writings, Thirdly, it does not ap- 
ply to Christ at all. We gave in our re- 
view of Lord Brougham’s Life of Voltaire 
reference to every place in Voltaire’s 
Letters (for there only does it occur) where 
it is to be found ; and we shewed that it 
alludes to the corruptions of the papal 
church, its carnal and tyrannical policy, 
and particularly to the Jesuits. This is so 
clearly marked by the context in many 
passages as now to be universally allowed ; 
and we believe that Mr. Wordsworth has 
among others acknowledged the erroneous 
opinion he had once held and expressed 
on that point. Let zeal and piety recom- 
mend themselves to the love and admira- 
tion of men by strict adherence to truth: 
on that foundation they alone can build 
with safety and success. 





Sermons preached upon Public Occa- 
sions. By Henry Melville, 4.4.—Of 
these fifteen Sermons, several have been 
known to us before, and we believe that 
we have also noticed several in our re- 
views ; but Mr. Melville has rightly judged 
that a complete collection of his Dis- 
courses preached on public occasions 
would be acceptable to all who had been 
for many years instructed by his doctrine 
and delighted with his eloquence; who 
had been awakened by the animation of his 
manner, and the earnestness and feeling 
with which he delivered those truths that 
he so ably embodied and expressed. We 
recommend the xvth Sermon, called ‘‘ The 
Testimony of Enemies,’ for the excellent 
observations which it contains on the creed 
of the Deist and Unitarian. In the xth, 
‘*The Lost Sheep,” preached for the 
‘Merchant Seamen’s Orphan Asylum,” 
is much eloquent and affecting writing ; 
while the viiith, on Church Building, con- 
tains some strictures on present. times 
compared with the past, which will at 
least command attention if they do not 
produce amendment: the whole volume 
affords an undeniable testimony to the 
knowledge, talents, and piety of the author, 





Neophilus, or Moral Reflections. By 
Rev. Denis Kelly, A.M.—These little 
essays are interesting for their information, 
and for the earnest and able manner in 
which they are treated; and, on some of 
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them, the author says, much reserve has 
been manifested by many of our teachers 
and moralists. There is one on theatrical 
exhibitions which will well repay the 
perusal, for there is undoubtedly much 
truth and sound observation in what is 
advanced on the subject; however, what 
is said will in part apply to reading his- 
tories of fiction, as well as seeing them 
represented. In the essay called ‘‘ The 
obscure but useful Clergyman,’’ we were 
much struck with the account there given 
of the Rev. John Nutt, late Vicar of St. 
Sepulchre’s, London. We must give one 
short extract from a history, the moral of 
which probably applies to many more 
than the amiable and excellent person 
here mentioned. 

‘* Had that man’s character been rightly 
understood, had his worth been duly ap- 
preciated, how different would have been 
the position he should have held in the 
Church from that hedid. Pure and blame- 
less in life, just, candid, upright, and 
honourable, kind, and tender-hearted, 
ever prompt to sympathise with the suffer- 
ings of others, learned and accomplished 
(he was a Fellow of Oxford), singularly 
clear and sound in his views of Gospel 
truth, elegant in his style of composition, 
as his published sermons attest, grave, 
dignified, and impressive in his delivery, 
as the writer of this can himself bear 
witness; yet was this man neglected and 
almost deserted, and for successive years 
preached nearly to emply pews. He was 
left to walk alone, and we believe that 
latterly almost the chief comfort he had 
on earth was attending to a large and 
flourishing school in his parish, the only 
place where he met a kindred feeling, and 
that love and respect he so well merited 
from a’. 

* * * * 

*¢ Tt was not till after his death that we 
find, from papers which were never in- 
tended to meet any eyes but his own, 
what a tender interest this supposed cold 
and reserved man took in the concerns of 
his flock ; and their names and their cireum- 
stances, and the state of their minds, and 
the conversations he had held with the 
poorest of them were thought worthy of 
special mention in his private diary. Yet 
if ever man were left to walk alone, un- 
cheered by sympathy or fellow-feeling, by 
encouraging looks and words, it was that 
good man: and while his earthly comforts 
were indeed as few as almost any man’s 
could be, and his habits simple in the 
last degree, he at least gave proof that 
God can be an all-sufficient portion, not 
only in sickness and distress, but under 
destitution and solitariness.” &c. 
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Colloquies desultory, chiefly on Poetry, 
&c. 8vo.—This work is to us a little 
mystical and difficult to understand; but 
it is enlivened and variegated by many 
beautiful and well-chosen quotations from 
our best poets, ancient and modern, and 
inspired by a sympathetic feeling with these 
brilliant creations of their genius. Had 
the style of composition been more simple 
in its structure, we should have liked it 
better. 


De Clifford, the Philosopher, &c. By 
J. G. Angley, M.4.—We must confess 
that we prefer the ornithology of this 
volume to the poetry, and the music and 
melody of the singing birds to the loftier 
inspirations of the lyric muse. We do not 
like, though we are not difficult to please, 
such expressions as— 


Behold how Nature in her awful tome. 


And roll their cascadestreams round classic 
dell. 


He told this rémance of the times of old. 
A round tower stands, Time’s stately sen- 


tinel, 
Still mocking Antiquaries’ reveries all. 


For optimism still rules all earth and 
heaven. 


Or pour the purple life in Orcean night. 


Nor do we very well understand the 
meaning of 


Endless in vast tides eternal, 

Engirdling their islands and poles, 
Where Sol flameth firesonsnow mountains, 

Or dances where Ganges gold rolls. 
Sublime in thy wild music-voices, 

Now uttering loud thunder-notes deep, &c 


Now this is all very bad from the at- 
tempt to make it very fine. If the author 
will condescend to imitate his favourite 
birds, and sing his simple notes as nature 
dictates, he will find that he will better 
satisfy himself and please his readers. He 
possesses a poetical fancy, but its stores 
of wealth are too indiscriminately poured 
forth; and he has copiousness of ex- 
pression but without selection. Let him 
forget his Byron, and Scott, and Words- 
worth, and study Sophocles, and Virgil, 
and Goldsmith. He is attempting the 
nightingale’s song, when he should first 
learn his simpler notes from the linnet 
and the robin. 


The Old Man's Home. By Rev. W. 
Adams.—-The merit of this little tale is in 
the very pleasing manner in which it is 
told, and in the kind and amiable feeling 
which pervades it, and in the lessons of 
faith and piety it inculcates, 
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Ashton Hall. By Wm. Alfred Mont- 
gomery. A pleasing little tale, with a good 
moral attached to it. 

That kind affections, sympathy, and love, 

Are virtues fraught with blessings far above 

All others; seeing that we are but parts 

One of another, and that kindred hearts 

Live only in each other’s warmth and 
breath ; 

And life divided is—but living death. 





History of the House of Austria. By 
W. Coxe. Third Edition. Vol.I. Post 
8v0. pp. xvi. 528.—This is a reprint of a 
work of established reputation, and which 
has never yet been even partially super- 
seded, as the History of the Germanic 
Empire, by Dr. Dunham, in Lardner’s 
Cabinet Cyclopedia, is rather a summary 
of incidents and characteristics, than a 
history in the common meaning of the 
word.* Not but what Mr. Coxe’s work 
has its inconveniences for the reader, since 
it follows the different branches of the 
House of Habsburgh so far, as occasion- 
ally to make him lose sight of the parent 
stem. The comparative unimportance of 
its events, till the accession of Charles V. 
except when some striking intervals occur, 
rather wearies the reader’s attention ; for 
it is not till that time that we enter ona 
field of continuous interest. After that, 
the wars of the thirty years, of the 
Spanish Succession, of the seven years, 
and the Revolt in Flanders, with other 
stirring episodes, succeed each other so 
rapidly, as to leave no room for tedium, 
or only for repose. Perhaps the laborious 
author was deficient in the art of keeping, 
as it is termed in the picturesque, and 
which, though scarcely necessary in the 
two latter portions of the work, is parti- 
cularly so in the former. This reprint is 
one of the volumes of the ‘‘ Standard Li- 
brary ;’’ and the reader will feel the ad- 
vantage of having a work in three small 
octavos, which originally formed as many 
quartos. Still it might have been better 
executed in point of typographical cor- 
rectness, on which account, though calcu- 
lated for the middion, and even for others 
who would not like to be included in that 
enumeration, it wants one great essential 
of a library book ; and to call it the third 
edilion, was assuming a designation to 
which it has slender claims. No material 
attempt at editorship appears to have been 
made, (for as far as page 282 we have 
only observedone additional note,) although 
there was room for the researches and 
criticisms of later writers. But on the 





* See a notice of Mr. Coxe and of this 
work, in Gent. Mag. 1828, 
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whole, we are glad that a work, for which 
there is no substitute in our language, has 
thus been brought within the reach of 
students, on whom the price of former 
editions acted as a bar. 





The Arab. Square 16mo. pp. 152.— 
This little volume, which is one of the 
Religious Tract Society’s publications,t 
combines the results of modern travel 
with the records of ancient history, and is 
embellished with a variety of engravings, 
illustrative of the topography, habits, and 
zoology of Arabia. We do not know of 
any other book on the subject, so desirable 
for children, as being likely to delight and 
instruct at the sametime. The refutation 
of Gibbon's infidel objections (p. 90—94) 
is of course intended for children “‘ of a 
mannish growth,’ and perhaps also for 
such adults as may be induced to procure 
the book, by its comprehensiveness and 
cheapness; on which account it will be 
useful among the educated of the lower 
orders, or, as they are now popularly 
called, the million. 





A Treatise on Practical Arithmetic. 
Part the Second. By A. Nesbit.—This 
compilation by Mr. Nesbit, some of whose 
works have been much used in schools, is 
a complete system of commercial and mo- 
netary arithmetic, and may be safely re- 
commended, not only as an educational 
text-book, but as a great help to land- 
owners, capitalists, fundholders, and land- 
agents, in calculations for the transfer of 
all kinds of property, whether freehold, 
leasehold, lifehold, stocks, annuities, or 
otherwise. 





Progression by Antagonism ; a Theory, 
involving Considerations touching the pre- 
sent Position, Duties, and Destiny of 
Great Britain. By Lord Lindsay.—This 
is, as its noble author calls it,a theory, 
and that only in outline ; and as it could 
be built up only by materials from the 
moral and political history of all the tribes 
of the earth, it is too great for us to under- 
take either to strengthen it or to overthrow 
it. The theory is that of the moral pro- 
gression of man by the reaction of anta- 
gonist mental principles of different races ; 
as of sense in the Cainites, or ‘‘ sons of 
men,’’ and their representatives ; and of 
spirit in the Sethites, or ‘“‘sons of God,’’ 
and all the children of spiritual principles. 
Like most other theories, it has many 
truths incorporated in it; but whether 
those truths may not consist also with 








+ This Society: (see Gent. Mag. for 
March, art. Devotional Poetry) has en- 
titled itself to the thanks of archeologists, 
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other theories is not shown: though we 
hope that the long-felt antagonism of the 
Celt in Ireland and the Saxon in England 
will be found of such a kind as will work 
out the moral progression of both. 





Researches into the Physical History 
of Mankind. By James Cowles Prichard, 
M.D. F.R.S. M.R.I.A. Vol. V.—This 
is the last volume of Dr. Prichard’s truly 
great work, which is a masterly-drawn 
scheme of the outspreading and affinities 
of the various tribes of man ; and which, 
though discoveries of future times may 
possibly modify parts of it, must long be 
consulted as the great authority in ethno- 
logy. The volume before us contains 
researches into the history of the Oceanic 
and of the American nations. The Oceanic 
tribes Dr. Prichard finds it desirable to 
separate into the Malayo-Polynesian na- 
tions, or the natives of the islands of the 
ow Southern Ocean, seemingly of the 

indred of the Malays; the natives of the 
Micronesian archipelago, or the small 
islands in the western part of the Northern 
Pacific ; and the Black Nations of Oce- 
anica, or Kelgnonesia, the islands clus- 
termg round Australia and New Guinea, 
to the westward of Oceanic Polynesia. 
He has arranged and stored up much 
valuable history of the fast - vanishing 
tribes of America, who, though they are 
of different nations, speaking several ra- 
dically different languages, are yet marked 
by peculiar characteristics as one family 
of man, as their languages are formed on 
peculiar principles of structure. We can- 
not refrain from giving our classical readers 
a myth of the inhabitants of the Tongan 
islands, as it is nearly that of the giant 
Enceladus. They say that Muoi, the god 
that bears up the earth, gives rise to 
earthquakes by occasionally turning or 
moving his limbs: and Tangaloa raised the 
Tongan islands from the seaas Delos is 
said to have been drawn up. 





The World and its Creator; or, the 
Message of God, and the History of Man. 
By F. A. Head.—We are sorry that we 
cannot give this work all the praise which 
the pious intention of its author would 
make it desirable that it should have. 
Its history seems to be nothing more than 
the narrative of the Bible, transferred 
from thence into an outline of our author’s 
framing, and connected by a few reflec- 
tions, such as most intelligent readers 
would be likely to make for themselves. 
We can understand the utility of a work 
which may confirm or elucidate the holy 
writings by other records, or their in- 
ternal harmony, like Paley’s ‘‘ Evidences ” 
or ‘*Hore Pauline;’’ or by collected 
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facts of the climate, productions, or 
manners of the inhabitants of the East ; 
and if we read, as we have somewhere 
read,* that some Pariah dogs in India were 
found to have devoured all of some 
drowned pilgrims but the soles of their 
feet, and the palms of their hands, we 
gladly set the fact by what is told us in 
the Bible of the end of Jezebel ; but we 
cannot see what we can gain by leaving 
the touching Bible history of Joseph for a 
modern paraphrase of it ; and, as the work 
before us has only the matter of Bible 
history, we cannot discover what particular 
want felt by Christian readers it is pro- 
posed to answer. 

Correspondence of the late James Watt, 
on his discovery of the composition of 
water. Edited by James Patrick Muir- 
head, Esq. F.R.S.EZ.—This book takes a 
big stone out of the pedestal of the statue 
of Cavendish, who has been exalted in the 
temple of Fame as the discoverer of among 
many other things the composition of 
water; i. e. of its composition, as con- 
sisting of oxygen, formerly called de- 
phlogisticated air, and hydrogen, at first 
named inflammable air, or phlogiston. 
The evidence of this correspondence is 
strong enough to establish to our convic- 
tion, as it has established to that of Lord 
Brougham, and of Arago to the exclusion 
of his countryman Lavoisier from the 
honour of the discovery, the propositions 
stated on p. 253; that there is no evidence 
of any person having reduced the theory 
of composition to writing, in a shape 
which now remains, so early as Mr. Watt; 
that he states the theory, both in April 
and November 1783, in language some- 
what more distinctly referring to com- 
position, than Mr. Cavendish did in 1784 ; 
and that Mr. Watt’s theory was well-known 
among the members of the Royal Society 
some months before Mr. Cavendish’s 
statement appears to have been reduced 
into writing. By two errors, very mark- 
worthy in coincidence, Mr. Watt’s paper in 
the Philosophical Transactions was dated 
onward, 1784 for 1783; and the separate 
copies of Cavendish’s bore the year 1783 
for 1784. 





The manual Formation and early Origin 
of the Hebrew Letters and Points; also, 
an Elucidation of the so-called Arrow- 
headed or Cruciform Characters. By 
William H. Crook, LL.D., &e.—An in- 
genious hypothesis of the formation of the 
Hebrew letters from positions of the fingers 
and hands, or dactylogy. We confess they 





* We think in the Atheneum of Nov. 
4 . 
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might have been so formed, and so we 
can conceive might have been the Roman 
ones, though Dr. Crook tells us that their 
original elements were ‘‘ clearly pieces of 
stick and segments of rind or bark.” We 
find it hard to believe that words were 
spelt by shifting positions of the fingers 
(dactylogy) before they were represented 
by permanent characters, since inventions 
are the answers to urgent wants, and the 
want of representing words to distant eyes 
must have been stronger than that of con- 
veying them to the sight of men within 
hearing. We are much struck by Dr. 
Crook’s note on the arrow-headed or nail- 
headed characters of the ruins of Babylon 
and Persepolis, namely, that they were 
stamped in the clay of the bricks yet un- 
baked by the thorns of the acacia and by 
rose-prickles. 

Chemistry of the Four Seasons. By 
Thomas Griffiths.—We confess it. We 
were in France; and in an unlucky time 
of a sunny afternoon our John-Bull-ship 
did betray our island breeding by saying 
to a Frenchman—‘ II fait beau temps.’’— 
The exclamation of the Gaul—“ Ah! 
Monsieur,’’—as he sighed, with an up- 
sliding of his shoulders, so as almost to 
conceal the two ears we had annoyed by 
our perfectly unneeded intelligence, soon 
made us aware of our folly, of which we 
were long ashamed ; and we therefore beg 
to thank Mr. Griffiths for the consolation 
afforded us by his book, which shows us 
that the expressions ‘it is hot or cold,’’ 
“it is dry or wet,” ‘‘it freezes,’ ‘* it 
thaws,’’ ‘* it snows,’’ or ‘‘ it hails,’’ are 
so far from being foolishly empty forms, 
that they suggest, to his disciples at least, 
a train of engaging and edifying reflec- 
tions. Mr. Griffiths’s work is, in sober 
truth, a very instructive exposition of the 
chemistry of nature in vegetation, and in 
the weather and its effects; while most 
of his experiments, as those on capillary 
attraction, conduction and radiation of 
heat, and the effects of heat and cold, are so 
simple as to be within the power of almost 
everybody, and yet so satisfactory as hardly 
to leave much need of others. It is cal- 
culated that the air contains the enormous 
sum of five trillions, two hundred and 
eighty-seven billions, three hundred and 
five millions of tons of carbonic acid 
(p. 84), of which one man exhales in 
twenty-four hours 1,500 cubic inches 
(p. 85). This carbonic acid is mainly 
taken up by vegetables. Sudden con- 
densation, and, therefore, compression, 
produces heat: if the atmosphere were 
suddenly compressed by adequate might 
the earth would ‘‘ melt by fervent heat.’’ 
Twenty thousand pounds of phosphorus 
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are said to be consumed in a year in 
lucifer matches (p. 287). Of the pro- 
tective power of snow it is said (p. 374) 
that ‘‘in Holland, during the cold winter 
of 1776, the surface of the earth was 
frozen to the depth of twenty-one inches 
on a spot of garden ground kept free from 
snow, but only to nine inches on an ad- 
jacent spot covered with four inches of 
snow.’’ 





Lives of the Italian Painters :—Michel 
Angelo, by R. Duppa, LL.B. ; Raffaello, 
by Quatremére de Quincy. Post 8vo. pp. 
474.—One of these Lives is the reprint of 
a work well known in this country, and 
respectably noticed on the continent ; the 
other a translation of a French memoir 
which first appeared in 1824. The for- 
mer had previously gone through three 
editions, and the editors of the Biog. 
Univ. Classique, comparing it with a 
Life which was published by the Abbé 
Hauchecorne in 1783, describe it as 
plus circonstanciée. In the same work 
an honourable mention is made of the 
latter memoir :—‘‘ Parmi les biographes 
de Raphaél, un seul peut-A:re cité desor- 
mais ; il a effacé tous ‘ies autres: c’est 
M. Quatremére de aQuincy.’”’ Professor 
Spalding, in his “ Italy and the Italian 
Islands,’’ (vol. ii. p. 330,) calls it ** the 
most valuable source for the history and 
criticism of Raffaelle’s works.’? The com- 
bination of two lives so well recommended 
is a happy idea, though we cannot but 
smile when the editor speaks of it as 
doing the state some service. He has 
also omitted to mention when Mr. Duppa’s 
work was first published, a point of some 
importance, and which we can supply, 
the date being 1806; and, while he says 
that the Life of Raphael is translated from 
the third Paris edition, he forgets to state 
the year, an omission which we cannot 
now remedy, being merely able to say 
that the second appeared in 1833, after 
the first had long been exhausted. The 
Italian extracts in the life of Michel 
Angelo, which the author had retained in 
their original form, are now translated,* 
and that of Raphael has the advantage of 
the author’s revisions, and the corrections 





* So says the editor in the preface, we 
presume referring to Michel Angelo, for 
the extracts introduced from other Italian 
poets are omitted. On collating, we find 
that the appendix of Italian poems and 
letters is also left out, probably as judging 
that the specimens are sufficient. The 
list of the great artist’s works is properly 
retained. We do not learn what edition 
ro been used, but apparently not the 

rst. 
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from the Italian version of Signor Long- 
hema, inserted in the edition above men- 
tioned. For the reader’s benefit we shall 
transcribe a remark of Professor Spalding’s 
on the poetry of Michel Angelo, whose 
sonnets and canzoni ‘‘ derive a singular 
interest from that spirit of devotion, hum- 
bly, penitentially, and warmly sincere, 
which breathes through the religious sec- 
tion of them. Their doctrinal theology is 
as curious as their temper, for, scripturally 
simple and ascetically austere, bare of all 
mythology, Pagan or Catholic, they are 
as truly Protestant as those verses that 
have earned for Vittoria [Colonna] the 
undeserved honour of ranking as a dis- 
ciple of the Reformation.”’ (Vol. ii. p. 
322.) Dr. M’Crie, who has spoken at 
some length on Vittoria Colonna, has 
overlooked this peculiarity in the poetry of 
Michel Angelo, which would have made 
an interesting trait in his work on the 
Reformation in Italy, as shewing how far 
its influence extended, even where it did 
not obtain a decided triumph. 





Cing-Mars; or, a Conspiracy under 
Louis XTIT. An historical romance. By 
Count A. de Vigny. Pos¢ 8vo. pp. 397.— 
A translation of this powerfully written 
romance will prove an addition to our book 
clubs and circulating libraries, besides ob- 
taining a more honourable place in the 
semi-historical department of standard 
literature. "We remember the sensation it 
excited on its first appearance in 1826, 
since which it has steadily maintained 
its reputation, having reached the ninth 
edition in French. The notes and his- 
torical documents appended by the author 
to the second edition are properly re- 
tained. Although criticism is needless in 
the case of a work so widely known, we 
cannot help remarking that unless the 
following passage be historically true the 
idea appears to have been taken from 
Marot. The modern novelist, describing 
the arrest of Marshal Bassompierre at p. 
17, says, ‘‘ He accompanied these words 
with a look so firm that De Launay was 
depressed, and followed him with drooping 
head, as if he had himself been arrested 
by the noble old man ;’’ which reads ex- 
tremely like Marot’s forcible lines on the 
execution of Samblangay, whose firmness 
is contrasted in similar terms with the 
embarrassment of Maillard, The anecdote 
of the king’s unfeeling remark on his 
former favourite’s death is retained at p. 
350, not quite according to the popular 
version ; and, though attempts have been 
made to clear Louis from the odium,* still 





* See Biog. Univ, Classique, art, Cing- 
Mars. 
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M. de Vigny was entitled to make use of 
a story so generally received as this. A 
memoir of M. de Vigny is prefixed, with 
an analysis of his poem Eloa, in which 
his fine talents are degraded to the lowest 
class of subjects, and we can only regret 
that he thought the Monk of Lewis and 
the Liable Amoureux of Cazotte worth 
imitating. We cannot say sic itur ad 
astra to the literary aspirant, in any sense 
of those words. 





The Monthly Volume.—Philosophy of 
the plan of Salvation. 16mo. pp. viii. 
184,—This little book is professedly writ- 
ten by an American, an assertion con- 
firmed by various allusions in the course 
of it. The author, during some of the 
first years of his life, was a sceptic, and 
had a friend of similar opinions, who, like 
himself, was open to conviction. Being 
led to search for additional evidences to 
those which had been commended to his 
attention at college, he arrived at a satis- 
factory result, and commenced a series of 
letters to his friend, the substance of 
which is contained in this little volume. 
After consulting many works, he could 
find no treatise in which the same line of 
reasoning was pursued; though, indeed, 
‘Dr. Chalmers, in closing his Bridge- 
water Treatise, seems to have had an ap- 
prehension of the plan and importance of 
such an argument.’’ It consists mainly 
in a development of the Levitical economy, 
and the transition from a material system 
to a spiritual one. Although republished 
in this country with a view to the young, 
it contains many hints by which divinity 
students may benefit, and by which their 
floating ideas will acquire stability and 
solidity. We cannot dismiss it without 
offering one illustration: at p. 7 a passage 
is quoted from Seneca, though without a 
reference, in which he says, ‘‘ How great 
now is the madness of men! They lisp 
the most abominable prayers; and, if a 
man is found listening, they are silent. 
What a man ought not to hear, they do 
not blush to relate to the gods.”’ It is 
taken from the treatise ‘‘ De Beneficiis,” 
b. ii. c. 1, and may have suggested a saying 
of Le Sage, related in Spence’s Anecdotes, 
“ T thank God T do not wish for anything 
that I could not pray aloud for.’ 





A School Geography. By James Corn- 
well.— What nation in the world should 
compile a goud geography rather than the 
English, who have colonies and provinces 
in all parts of the world, and whose ships 
plough all seas, and anchor in every zone ? 
Not to have, as we have, a Geographical 
and Ethnological Society, would be a 
great reproach to our nation ; and we think 
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the effect of their labours is finding its 
way into our educational works. The 
little one before us is a good compilation, 
rightly building political on physical 
geography ; and giving, what is a greater 
help than it may seem at first thought, a 
great many etymologies. Geographical 
etymologies are helps, inasmuch as they 
are indications of the land-sites or histories 
of places. Who that knows that Bashan 
means ‘‘ fertile,” and Ashtaroth ‘ pas- 
tures;’’ and that Gibea is a *‘ hill,’’ and 
Gibeon a ‘‘ dweller on a hill,’’ does not 
perceive from their names the difference 
between the geological localities of the 
former and latter places? We do not think 
Mr. Cornwell’s system of accentuation yet 
perfect, though possibly he is not so much 
to blame for it as the English system, or 
rather anomaly, of pronunciation. His 
acute accent does not show the quantity 
of the accented syllables, and we are fear- 
ful that he has taken, as he found it, the 
English confusion of accent and quantity, 
which are so hard for us to distinguish 
that we will not understand, because we 
will not intonate, the Greek accent ; and in 
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Oriental names shift the acute accent of 
short syllables to unaccented long ones ; 
and thus say Allahabid, Gujerét, Kerman, 
and Kurdistan ; for Allahadbaad, Gédj‘raat, 
Ker’maan, and Kidrd’istaan. We do not 
think the Euphrates is so called from 
evdpaive, to make glad (p. 198), as it is 
called Phraat in the Hebrew of Genesis. 
Mr. Cornwell says (p. 254), that the 
“ Missi-sippi’’ meansgreatriver, and “Mis- 
si-souri” mud river; seemingly not know- 
ing that seepee is Cree for river, and 
missou, great; and that therefore Mis- 
souri, means the great something, but not 
river. We have unluckily taken some 
geographical names from the French, 
with their spelling and a bad pronuncia- 
tion. Two of such names are the steppes 
of Russia, which should be stapes; and 
Caffres, who are properly Kaafeers. We 
believe the phonotypic alphabet would 
afford the best representations of the true 
sounds of geographical names; but we 
suppose the public are not yet sufficiently 
acquainted with it, or at least reconciled 
to it, for writers to employ it in elemen- 
tary books. 
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ROYAL LITERARY FUND. 


March 10. The annual general meet- 
ing of this corporation was held, Sir R. 
H. Inglis, Vice President, in the chair.— 
The report stated that the amount dis- 
tributed during the last year in relief to 
distressed authors, their widows and or- 
phans, was 1,407/.; and that the total 
sum thus applied from the foundation of 
the institution in 1790 to the 31st of De- 
cember last amounted to 33,830/. The 
subscriptions and donations during the 
last year amounted to 1,009/., exclusive 
of a legacy of 1007. from Mr. John 
Harris, bookseller, of St. Paul’s church- 
yard, At the ensuing anniversary festival 
on the 12th of May, the chair will be 
taken by Chevalier Bunsen, the Prussian 
Minister. The council and committee 
were re-elected, with the addition of Sir 
Roderick Murchison, Sir Percy Shelley, 
and James Prior esq. to occupy the vacant 
seats. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 
Jan. 19. The annual general meeting 


was held, Sir John Rennie, president, in 
the chair. The report of the council an- 


nounced the institution to be ina most 
Gent. Maa. Vou, XXVII. 


prosperous state in every respect, and in- 
duced a full conviction that the recently 
improved premises would be advantage- 
ously occupied for the members and the 
profession generally. Telford medals were 
presented to Messrs. Barlow, Snell, Hard- 
ing, Williams, Parkes, West, and Ritter- 
bandt ; and premiums of books to Messrs. 
Turnbull, Heppel, and Robertson. Coun- 
cil premiums, consisting of collections of 
books of considerable value, were present- 
ed to Messrs. Barlow, Snell, and Harding, 
in addition to the Telford medals. It was 
announced in the annual report of last 
year, that the council intended establishing 
these premiums, and, from their value, and 
the stimulus they offer to the competitors, 
it is hoped they will produce good com- 
munications for the meetings. Succinct 
memoirs were given of the deceased mem- 
bers, Messrs. Crane, Deville, Handley, 
and Winsland. The report entered fully 
into a description of the alterations of the 
building during the recess. The theatre 
has been remodelled and greatly enlarged, 
and is now one of the best rooms fora 
public meeting in the metropolis. The 
house (No. 25, Great George Street) 
is also very handsomely refronted with 
stone. 
3F 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

The annual accounts and statistics of 
this great national institution have ap- 
peared in print. The total payments in 
the year 1846 amounted to the sum of 
49,129/., of which 19,470/. was appropri- 
ated to the payment of salaries; 1,693/. 
to house expenses; 18,129/. to purchases 
and acquisitions ; 5,507/. to bookbinding, 
cabinets, &c.; and 957/. to the printing 
of catalogues, making of casts, &c. The 
estimated charge for 1847 is 50,6661. 

. The return shows that 750,601 persons 
visited the general collections of the Mu- 
seum last year, The number of visits 
made to the reading rooms, for the pur- 
poses of study or research, which were 
about 1,950 in the year 1810, and rose to 
71,706 in 1842, have been 66,784 in 
1846. The number of visits by artists 
and students to the sculpture galleries 
“for the purpose of study’? was only 
4,124 last year, a gradual decrease from 
1840, when there were 6,354. The num- 
ber of visits to the print-room was 4,390 
in 1846, not half the number of 1844. 

The return from the secretary’s de- 
partment shows that the printed books 
registered and stamped during the year 
amount to 30,550 volumes, exclusive of 
5,117 volumes of the Earl of Aberdeen’s 
Chinese books; and that 884 specimens 
of minerals and fossils have been regis- 
tered, together with 16,060 zoological 
specimens. The antiquities registered 
amount to 210 different objects; and the 
coins and medals to 2,150; 730 manu- 
scripts have been added to the general 
collection since the last report, and 38 
original charters. We subjoin some of 
the recent accessions more particularly 
deserving of notice :—1. a cartulary of 
the alien priory of Newent, in Glouces- 
tershire, of the 13th century ; 2. a very 
beautiful book of Hours, executed in 
France at the commencement of the 16th 
century ; 3. an account of the Mediter- 
ranean islands, on vellum, illustrated with 
maps, compiled, about the year 1470, by 
Henricus Martellus Germanus (no other 
copy known); 4. two missals and a lec- 
tionary of the Epistles, ornamented with 
miniatures of good Italian art of the 15th 
century; 5. a volume containing a series 
of paintings on the leaves of the Ficus 
Religiosa, illustrative of the tenets of 
Buddha, presented by the ex-Governor- 
General of India, the Earl of Ellen- 
borough ; 6. about 80 volumes, purchased 
at Mr. Upcott’s sale, chiefly consisting of 
the official papers and letters of Sir C. 
Hatton (1577-1607) ; of Sir R. Browne, 
Ambassador at Paris (1624-1650) ; of Sir 
William Curtius (1643-1647); of J. and 
S. Dayrolles (1706-1786) ; of Lawrence 
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Hyde, Earl of Rochester, and Henry 
Hyde, Earl of Clarendon (1675-1705) ; 
of Sir P. Sydney, John Evelyn, Lord 
Anson, and others ;—7. a collection of 74 
Ethiopic MSS.,on vellum and paper, kindly 
presented by the Church Missionary So-~ 
ciety; and a large collection of Chinese 
MSS. and maps, sent to the Museum by the 
late Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 

In the library, it appears that there were 
328,374 volumes consulted in the course 
of last year, or about 1,120 per day. The 
number of readers was, on the average, 
238 per day. 

The most valuable acquisitions in the 
department of ‘‘ Antiquities’? appear to 
have been some interesting bas-reliefs and 
other sculptures from the fortress of Bou- 
drum, originally decorations of the cele- 
brated mausoleum ; a marble bust of 
Apollo; a sarcophagus discovered at Bey- 
rout; a valuable collection of bronzes and 
terracottas, chiefly from the Basilicata; a 
large collection of Babylonian cylinders 
and Oriental engraved stones; a very 
interesting collection of bronze, iron, and 
gold Anglo-Roman antiquities, discovered 
at Stanwick, in the North Riding ; a col- 
lection of objects from the Darnley Is- 
lands and New Guinea; an interesting 
collection of Peruvian relics ; an Affghan 
cloak ; a suit of armour made of a croco- 
dile’s skin; several crocodile mummies 
and sepulchral vases; 1,559 coins (161 
gold, 776 silver, and 622 copper); and 
52 medals, The coins include a ‘* septem’’ 
shilling of Henry VII., and a profile- 
faced shilling of Edward VI., both in fine 
preservation. Want of space precludes 
us from noticing the natural-history de- 
partment ; but we may mention that on 
the 10th of March a deputation, consist- 
ing of Sir Roderick I. Murchison, F.R.S, 
President of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science; the Bishop 
of Norwich, F.R.S., President of the 
Linnean Society ; Sir Philip de Grey 
Egerton, Bart., M.P., F.R.S.; and Pro- 
fessor Owen, F.R.S., waited on Lord 
John Russell to present a memorial to 
his Lordship from members of various 
scientific societies, suggesting that steps 
may be taken to secure a due representa- 
tion of natural science in the Board of 
Trustees of the British Museum, 

The Trustees have announced their in- 
tention to appoint a Lecturer on Geology, 
on the foundation of Dr. George Swincy 
(see our vol. xx1m. p. 133), in May, 
1847. The office will be tenable for five 
years, and the stipend 1207. a-year. The 


lectures are to be delivered in London, 
at some place to be hereafter appointed, 
and the lecturer must be a Doctor in 
Medicine of the University of Edinburgh, 
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FINE ARTS. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

The trustees of the National Gallery 
have purchased a small and very interest- 
ing picture by Raffaele. This work was 
brought from Italy many years since by 
the celebrated collector Sir Masterman 
Mark Sykes, whose widow dying lately, 
her representatives sold it to the National 
Gallery, together with a cartoon of the 
same subject by the same master. The 
subject is not very intelligible. A knight 
in full armour is lying asleep, and on 
either side of him a female figure is stand- 
ing. One of these, from the attributes 
with which she is endowed, would seem 
to represent Religion ; the other holds an 
olive-branch in her hand. The picture, 
though reckoned an early one of the mas- 
ter, and even supposed to have been ex- 
ecuted before he studied under Perugino, 
yet possesses a great deal of that grace of 
line and sweetness and propriety of ex- 
pression which distinguish his later works. 





PANORAMA OF CAIRO. 

Mr. Burford has opened for public view 
a panorama which yields in point of in- 
terest to none of the numerous paintings 
with which he has pleased and instructed 
his visitors. This view of Cairo, coming 
as it does immediately after that of Con- 
stantinople, affords an opportunity of 
comparing two Mussulman cities. Like 
Constantinople, Cairo is of course stud- 
ded all over with mosques, and whenever 
the eye is raised above the level of the 
dwelling-houses, it is sure to encounter 
a series of minarets. But there is this 
difference between the cupolas of the 
Turkish and Egyptian mosques, that while 
the former are hemispherical in form, and 
destitute of anything like an apex, the 
latter are shaped like the half of a lemon, 
and often terminate in a small steeple. 
The Turkish city affords several in- 
stances of mosques with numerous mina- 
rets, but in Cairo there is very seldom 


more than,one minaret to the mosque. 
On the other hand, this one minaret is 
much more heavily and elaborately con- 
structed than those of Constantinople, 
and has something the effect of a Chinese 
pagoda. Coloured stripes are frequently 
employed in its decoration, and this gives 
a strong distinction from the pure white 
of the Turkish mosque. In form the 
Egyptian edifices are much less magnifi- 
cent than those of Turkey, and the mosque 
of Ibrahim Aga, the cupola of which is 
richly decorated with carved work, is 
perhaps the only one attractive on the 
score of beauty. The residences are shape- 
less, and irregular in the highest degree, 
and it is impossible to trace through the 
mass anything resembling the of a 
street. All of the city that is not devoted 
to religious purposes gives the notion of 
a huge brickfield, unless we except the 
Pasha’s palace, in which there is an ap- 
proach to classicality. The point of view 
from which the Panorama has been taken 
is admirable for the contrast it affords. 
The spectator is supposed to be 

on a mound just outside the walls of the 
city, and when he is surfeited with the 
mass of heavy edifices ted by Cairo, 
he can turn round find himself in an 
open landscape, enlivened by the prepa- 
rations for a pilgrimage, in which Mehe- 
met Ali and Ibrahim Pasha are conspicu- 
ous figures. The boundaries of the pic- 
ture are, on one side, the Pyramids, sup- 
posed to be seven or eight miles distant, 
on the other side the Red Mountains. 
One of Waghorn’s omnibuses bound for 
the Desert is seen en voyage on the high 
road to Suez, and the smoke from the 
funnel of a steamer on the Nile at a great 
distance gives token of animation in that 
direction. This Panorama, on the whole, 
is deemed by competent judges to be an 
excellent work of art. The drawings were 
made by Mr. Roberts, and the panorama 
painted by Messrs. Burford and Selous. 
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INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

Jan. 25. S. Angell, esq. V.P. in the 
chair. 

A communication from Dr. Bromet, 
F.S.A. respecting one of the Arches of 
Upton church, in Buckinghamshire, was 
read; and a sketch by that gentleman 
exhibited showing its principal feature, 





viz., a carved wooden archivolt, the 
mouldings of which are the dog-tooth 
alternating with small rounds,—the outer 
moulding adorned with a series of dia- 
gonally-set trifid leaves of antique cha- 
racter (see the description in our Dec. 
number, p. 606). 

‘*A Description of the remains of the 
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Ancient Norman Refectory in the Bishop’s 
Palace at Hereford,’’? by Mr. J. Clayton. 
There are few existing examples of Nor- 
man architecture which present the tim- 
ber-work in such excellent preservation 
as that at Hereford. This’ great hall is 
one of the earliest examples of the class 
of buildings to which belong the halls of 
Westminster and Winchester. It was 
originally divided into one centre and 
two side compartments, by two ranges of 
columns of four each,—from which sprang 
the arches supporting the roof ; and the 
peculiarity of this example consists in 
these pillars and arches being entirely 
constructed of timbers. The original 
dimensions. of the hall were 110 feet by 
55 feet; and one half of the roof now 
serves to shelter the principal apartments 
of the present episcopal residence, erected 
upwards of a century ago. Above these 
apartments, which are of one story only, 
are seen the upper portions of the pillars, 
the arches, and the roof; the lower parts 
of the columns being concealed in the 
division walls of the modern rooms. The 
principal arches, viz. those over the 
centre compartment, were of 22 feet span ; 
and each formed of two pieces only, cut 
in the arched form from the solid timber 
—which must necessarily have been of 
vast dimensions. This oak, although 
whitened by age, is perfectly sound. 
Drawings of the details were exhibited ; 
as also one conveying the writer’s idea of 
a restoration of the interior of the hall— 
showing that the original building must 
have had.an imposing appearance, not 
produced bya multiplicity of parts or 
richness of design, but from a massive 
grandeur, the uliar characteristic of 
this early style of architecture. A few 
particulars were given of the city of Here- 
ford prior to the erection of the Refectory 
in question,—which was probably soon 
after the Conquest.—The hall at Oakham 
was then described by Mr. Clayton asa 
most beautiful specimen of the Norman 
buildings of this class. It does not pos- 
sess the peculiarity of being composed 
entirely of timber, nor has it the magni- 
tude of the example at Hereford ; but 
remains in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. It formed part of the ancient cas- 
tle; and is now used as the county courts 
for the shire of Rutland. 

‘« Observations on the Ancient Roof of 
the Church at Adel, in the West Riding of 
York,” by R. D. Chantrell, esq. Among 
the peculiarities particularly alluded to 
was the corbel table ; which had evidently 
been adzed out of the solid timber, having 
projecting pieces which fitted in between 
the ceiling joists, or rather beams. Mr, 
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Chantrell is of opinion that this roof was 
originally open, like the cradle roofs of 
the thirteenth century,—many of which 
occur in the churches of Yorkshire. The 
south door exhibits one of the finest spe- 
cimens of Norman sculpture in the 
country. (It is beautifuly represented in 
Whitaker’s Loidis and Elmete, I. 176.) 
The capitals of the principal pillars of 
the chancel arches are in the best pre- 
servation. That on the north has agroup 
of figures representing the Baptism, and 
the other the Crucifixion. The same 
character and grouping occur above the 
door of the Baptistry of the church of 
St. Basil at Bruges, known as ‘‘ La Cha- 
pelle du Saint Sang,’’—which edifice was 
certainly founded in 1082. The kite- 
shaped shield used in the time of William 
the First, and other peculiarities of style 
which occur in the sculptured figures of 
one of the southern capitals, are additional 
reasons for assigning the date of the 
eleventh century to this building. 

Feb. 8. T. Bellamy, esq. in the Chair. 

J. Scott Russell, esq. read the first 
part of a paper ‘‘ On the interior Forms 
and Arrangement of Buildings with refer- 
ence to the Laws of Sound.’’ 





DURHAM CATHEDRAL, 


Numerous and important alterations 
have recently been made in the interior of 
Durham Cathedral. In the first place 
the original entrance into the church from 
the west end (rendered useless by the ad- 
dition of the chapel called the Galilee, 
which was built by Bishop Pudsey in the 
reign of Henry the Second) has been 
opened out by the removal of the masonry 
by which the Galilee was separated from 
the Nave, and in its stead massive oaken 
doors, ornamented with iron-work, have 
been introduced. By this alteration, a 
nearly continuous and uninterrupted view 
of the whole extent of the building is ob- 
tained, which will be speedily improved 
by the ‘clearance’? of the organ. The 
font, which stood in the middle of the 
nave, intercepting the eye with its debased 
Italian features, has been removed, and 
replaced by one of Norman-pattern, like 
that in Winchester Cathedral, and repre- 
senting on its four sides a series of me- 
dallions on which are exhibited the lead- 
ing incidents in the life of St. Cuthbert. 
The heavy oaken work which supported 
the dial plate of the clock at the end of 
the south transept, over the entrance to 
the Chapter House, has been removed ; 
and also the wood-work which cut off from 
the transepts the aisles on each side of the 
choir, end that which cut off the aisles 
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that run on the eastern side of the tran- 
sept, both north and south,— much to the 
improvement of the general effect. 

The choir has come in for its share of 
alteration. The carved oak stall-work, 
which was placed over the seats of the 
prebendaries, has been thrown back ; and 
two rows of additional seats have been 
gained, to be entered by males from the 
choir, and by females from the side aisles. 
The beautiful altar-screen at the eastern 
extremity of the choir has been restored, 
and, although it be difficult to undo the 
mischief perpetrated by the Calvinistic 
deans of the Elizabethan era, yet even in 
its present condition, with its shorn beau- 
ties and its vacant canopies, it may enter 
into competition with any altar-screen in 
the kingdom. The wooden partition which 
formerly separated the shrine of St. Cuth- 
bert from the chapel of the Nine Altars has 
been taken down ;—a decided improve- 
ment to that most ornamented and elabo- 
rated portion of the whole edifice. 

Other alterations are in progress. In 
the Chapter House, human skill cannot 
undo the past—nor can 1847 restore what 
1797 ruined ; but the unsightly fire-places 
have vanished; the capitals and tracery 
which had been cut away for the intro- 
duction of the chimneys are being re- 
newed; the string-course is being re- 
stored ;—and in a few months the Chap- 
ter House will have regained some of its 
primitive character. But it can never 
recover much that it has lost; its fan- 
like roof springing from its single central 
column,—or the interest arising from 
the contemplation of the tomb-stones 
which formed the pavement of the 
building. 

The Chapter have resolved upon the 
removal of the organ, and the screen on 
which it stands, over the entrance into the 
choir. It is to be placed under one of 
the arches on the north side, opposite to 
the bishop’s throne. The present screen, 
with its unsightly and most inappropriate 
carvings, is to be taken down—and its 
place supplied by one the size, character, 
style, and material of which are at pre- 
sent open for consideration. — (Athe- 
neum.) 





THE NEW CASTLE UPON TYNE. 

A restoration is, at length, likely to be 
made of the venerable Keep of the Castle 
from which this ancient town derives its 
name, a fine relic of Norman architecture, 
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which has withstood the rude storms of 
time, and which, alone unchanged, has 
looked down im its strength upon the 
ever-changing scenes of more than seven 
centuries, and has seen generations rise 
and pass away like the waters of the rapid 
Tyne which flow beneath it. About the 
year 1812 some repairs were made with a 
view to the preservation of the Castle and 
the Royal Chapel within it ; but they were 
conceived and executed in offensively bad 
taste, and since that period this interesting 
structure has been sadly neglected. The 
fabric passed into the hands of the muni- 
cipal corporation some years ago, and 
while it has been in the custody of that 
body, the beautiful chapel has been aban- 
doned to desecration and decay as totally 
as if it belonged to heathens and savages, 
the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle 
(strange to say) having failed to take any 
active measures for its preservation. But 
a better spirit is reviving. For once, the 
great works connected with the railway 
viaduct through the town (intended to 
pass immediately in front of the Castle) 
will effect real improvements; and, by the 
removal of masses of squalid, unhealthy 
dwellings which almost as effectually re- 
pelled the visitor as the outworks and de- 
fences of olden time repulsed the enemy, 
this venerable Keep will be restored to 
the prominence it deserves. This im- 
provement afforded a favourable time for 
exertion; and accordingly the Society of 
Antiquaries, having been aroused to ac- 
tion, met on the 16th of March, rubbed 
the dust off their armour, and restored the 
weapons which had become blunted by 
being exclusively used in disinterring Ro- 
man altars, and forthwith voted a petition 
to the corporation of the town, praying 
not only leave to restore the castle and the 
chapel, but also a grant of money in aid 
of contributions intended to be collected 
in the district for this purpose. The com- 
mittee of the town council, to whom the 
petition was referred, have decided in fa- 
vour of this prayer ; so that the good work 
will be forthwith taken in hand, and, 
moreover, by persons competent to effect 
a genuine restoration. The attention of 
the Society will be first directed to the 
almost matchless chapel, and the principal 
door-way leading to the great hall of the 
Castle, once the banquet-room of kings, 
the seat of royal councils, the stronghold 
of feudal state, the hall of justice, now 
inhabited by a worthy and industrious 
cobbler. 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Feb. 18. Thomas Stapleton, esq. V.P. 

C. R. Smith, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
casts of the British coins found at Ches- 
terford in Essex, mentioned in the com- 
munication of the Hon. R. C. Neville 
(see p. 295). Mr. Smith described these 
coins as belonging to Ctnobelin and to 
Tasciovan ; the latter being now generally 
considered, by a judicious inference drawn 
by Mr. Birch, from comparing the dis- 
puted coins with those of Augustus, as 
the father of Cunobelin. One of these 
coins exhibits on the reverse a bull, others 
a boar or hog; and one, altogether a new 
type, on the obverse, a head, apparently 
of Hercules, copied from a Greek or Ro- 
man coin, with the letters ver, for Veru- 
lamium, the chief city of the territories 
of Cunobelin. Mr. Smith made some 
remarks on the great historical import- 
ance of these coins, and referred to Tacitus 
in illustration of the device of a boar on 
the Gaulish and British coins; that his- 
torian stating that some particular Ger- 
man tribes, whose language was analogous 
to that of the Britons, carried on their 
war-standards the figure of a wild boar. 

W. D. Saull, esq. F.S.A. communi- 
cated a paper on the British or Celtic, 
and Roman stations in the vicinity of 
Dunstable. His object was to point out 
the sites of the earlier and later British 
stations, and their connecting trackways, 
with notices of the sepulchral tumuli in 
their vicinity ; and also to determine the 
position of the Roman station Duroco- 
brive, which Mr. Saull considered to 
have been erroneously placed at the pre- 
sent town of Dunstable by Dr. Stukeley, 
Messrs. Lysons, and other antiquaries. 
He believed that it stood at the distance 
of a mile and a half west from the town, 
at Castle Hill, a camp which is evidently 
of Roman construction. 

The remainder of the evening was occu- 
pied with the reading of a paper by 
George Bowyer, esq. F.S.A., “On the 
origin and history of the titles of Doctor 
of civil law and Serjeant at law.”’ 

Feb. 25. Uenry Hallam, esq. V.P. 

The Hon. Charles Hardinge exhibited 
several drawings of architectural subjects 
made in the East. 

The Marquess of Northampton ex- 
hibited a small statue of terra cotta, found 
in a tomb in the vicinity of Naples. 

Robert Porrett, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
an embossed shield of steel, of the early 
part of the sixteenth century, intended 
for the armoury at the Tower of London, 


A second letter on the degree of Ser- 
jeant at law, and the several laws and 
usages connected therewith, by George 
Bowyer, = F.S.A. was then read to the 
meeting. his very ancient legal degree 
will shortly become almost entirely a 
matter of history, as by Stat. 9 & 10 
Vict. cap. 54, its exclusive privileges in 
the Court of Common Pleas are abolished, 
and barristers are not likely in future to 
incur thé expense attendant on assuming 
it, unless as a step preliminary to the 
bench, or for the honorary dignity of 
Queen’s Serjeant. In this and the before 
méntioned paper Mr. Bowyer elucidated 
the history of the two degrees of D.C.L. 
and Serjeant at law, by comparing them 
with each other, and bringing together a 
variety of curious matter relating to them 
from foreign as well as English writers. 

March 4. Lord Viseount Mahon, Pres. 

The President announced that he had 
received a communication from Thomas 
Amyot, esq. the Treasurer, announcing 
his intention to retire from office at the 
ensuing anniversary, after a service of 
twenty-four years. ; 

W. D. Bruce, esq. F.S.A. exhibited a 
flat piece of lead about an inch square, 
tudely engraved with what is apparently 
intended for a representation of the As- 
cension. Above is an inscription in the 
Russian character, and the die is probably 
of no great antiquity. 

Benjamin Williams, esq. of Cowley 
house, Uxbridge, communicated an ac- 
count of some manuscripts in the public 
library at Rouen; particularly of an 
Anglo-Saxon missal of the 11th century, 
resembling the Benedictionale in the same 
library, described by Mr. Gage Roke- 
wode in the XXIVth volume of the Archee- 
ologia. This missal has a calendar con- 
taining the names of several Anglo-Saxon 
saints not found in any other: of this 
Mr. Williams ‘appended a transcript. 
There are in the library five manuscripts 
of the works of archbishop Anselm, one 
of them of the 11th, and two of the 12th 
century. Also a MS. of the exposition 
of the books of Moses, by archbishop 
Lanfranc. 

John Yonge Akerman, esq. F.S.A. 
exhibited accurate drawings of Wayland 
Smith’s cave in Berkshire, accompanied 
by some remarks; Mr. Akerman con- 


siders it to be a cromlech of the Celtic 
period ; it is situated a mile and a half 
west of the White Horse at Uffington. 
In a discussion which ensued Mr. Saull 
stated his opinion that this cromlech and 
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others of the kind were constructed as 
habitations, or at least as sleeping places, 
for the living, not as sepulchres for the 
dead,—Mr, Akerman replied that he 
thought the recent researches of Mr. 
Lukis in Guernsey had fully demonstrated 
that they were sepulchres. The plan of 
the cromlech de Tus in that island nearly 
corresponds in plan with that of Wayland 
Smith.—Mr. T. Wright remarked that 
Wayland was the name of the great mythic 
smith of the Northmen, and it was in- 
dubitably given to this monument at a 
very early period. In like manner the 
name of Stonehenge is Anglo-Saxon, its 
original Celtic name being lost.—Although 
Mr. Akerman imagined that the question 
is settled whether cromlechs are not all of 
sepulchral character, Dr. Bromet ex- 
pressed a different opinion, and stated 
that excavations had proved some to have 
no sepulchral remains under them, al- 
luding more especially to the larger mo- 
numents of this nature in Britany and 
elsewhere, and which he considered as 
formed only for religious purposes, 

Sir Henry Ellis communicated from the 
British Museum a copy of the ‘‘ Promise of 
Matrimonie” or treaty between Louis XI. 
and Edward IV, for a marriage proposed 
between the Dauphin and Elizabeth, after- 
wards queen of Henry VII., a document 
which is described in Ames’s History of 
Printing, in the edition-by Herbert, as 
being in the edition of the Chronicle 
of England printed by Machlinia, the con- 
temporary of Caxton, but of which Dr, 
Dibdin (Ames, vol. ii. p. 12) had met with 
no copy. 

March 11. Thomas Stapleton, esq. V.P, 

Dr. Bromet, F.S.A. exhibited drawings 
made by himself of the cairn in a galgal 
at Gaur’ Innis in the Morbihan, Britany, 
with a section of the same; of a cromlech 
or dolmen at Loc Mariaker, the same which 
was described some years since by the 
Rev. J. B. Deane in the Archeologia ; 
and also two views, by Mr. Buckler, of 
the stone monument called the Arrows, 
near Boroughbridge in Yorkshire. 

Thomas Wright, esq. F.S.A. commu- 
nicated a paper on the legend of Wayland 
Smith, which had been attached to the 
Celtic monument in Berkshire described 
by Mr. Akerman at the last meeting. 
Local legends of this kind, he remarked, 
preserved the outlines and some of the 
substance of the mythology of our fore- 
fathers at a very remote period of their 
history. In illustration of this fact, he 
cited the legend of a giant named Yoton, 
connected with the ancient site of Cor- 
bridge in Northumberland, and alluded to 
by Leland, which giant he identified with 
the jotens or yotens of Teutonic and 
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Northern legend. Mr. Wright then traced 
the legends respecting Weland, the mythic 
smith of the Northmen, through the lite- 
rature of the Anglo-Saxons, the Germans, 
the French, and in England subsequent to 
the Conquest. He showed it was pre- 
served in England to the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century, in a purer or more an- 
cient form than in Germany or France, 
He then pointed out the Berkshire legend 
of Wayland Smith, as an example of the 
manner in which such legends were pre- 
served among the peasantry, independent 
of and even in a more perfect form than 
in the literature of the middle ages; for 
there is, he observed, reason for believing 
that this Berkshire legend was one of 
extreme antiquity. The local traditions 
of ancient Greece, like those of England, 
preserved the legends of a mythology 
much older in form than that represented 
to us by the poets and other writers,—one 
closely analogous to that of the various 
branches of the great Germanic stock, 
Vulcan was in that the representative of 
Weland; and the scholiast on Apollonius 
Rhodius, in a curious passage quoted 
by Mr. Wright, has preserved a Greek 
local tradition relating to Vulcan, which 
is identical, even in its details, with the 
legend of Wayland Smith, that has been 
preserved by our peasantry in connexion 
with the cromlech in the Vale of the White 
Horse. 

The Chairman having inquired if any 
member wished to make remarks, Mr, 
Saull maintained his former opinion that 
Wayland Smith’s Cave had been erected 
asa place of abode for the living. He 
considered that, where human remains had 
been found in such structures, the inter- 
ments had been made in after-times.—The 
Dean of Hereford drew Mr. Saull’s atten- 
tion to a vast quantity of tumuli in the 
West of England, which surrounded a 
single stone building analogous to that in 
the Vale of the White Horse; and in- 
quired in what manner he could explain 
the multitude of places of sepulture and 
this isolated dwelling-place, admitting it 
to have been such.— Mr. Wright remarked, 
that it was now the opinion of antiquaries 
that most of such monuments had origin- 
ally been covered over with earth, and that 
the cromlechs themselves were only the 
remains of large barrows.—Mr. C. R. 
Smith said it was very desirable to com- 
pare these primeval structures with similar 
remains in foreign countries, and to collect 
the conclusions to which foreign antiqua- 
ries had arrived respecting them. They 
had the advantage of the presence of a 
gentleman (Herr Worsaae, of Copenhagen) 
whose researches in this and other coun- 
tries entitled his opinions to much regard. 
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—Herr Worsaae (thus called upon) made 
some interesting observations on the sub- 
ject. He said that the notion of, the crom- 
lechs having been dwelling-places was by 
no means a novel theory; but the disco- 
veries of sepulchral remains . deposited 
within them, in Norway and, Sweden, in 
England, in Guernsey (by. Mr, Lukis), 
and in various parts of the Continent, had 
proved, he believed, that they were in 
reality burial-places. The construction 
of these monuments, independent of the 
entire absence of evidence in support of 
the notion of their having been dwelling- 
places, was in no way adapted to shelter 
or accommodate the living. Dwelling- 
houses contemporaneous with the crom- 
lechs were generally considered to have 
been of wood. 

March18. T. Amyot, esq. Treas. in 
the chair. 

Sir Charles Young read the Report of 
the Auditors for the year 1846. The 
statement of account was accompanied by 
a special Report, describing the financial 
reform which has recently been effected. 
It appears that a debt of not less than 
2,0002. was left unpaid at the close of the 
previous account, of which 8127. was due 
on the score of the Anglo-Saxon publica- 
tions (the total expense of which will be 
about 1,100/.). By the sale of 1,400/. 
stock, in addition to the disbursement of 
the income of the year, the whole of this 
has now been liquidated ; and the Auditors 
recommend that in future the income and 
charges of each year should be duly ba- 
lanced in the same account; and that, in 
order to repair the diminution of funded 
property, and to ensure the stability of 
the Society, all compositions for subscrip- 
tions should in future be funded. The 
numerical strength of the Society has 
during the last three years decreased ; it 
now amounts to 562. The Auditors further 
noticed the recent re-arrangement of the 
library, upon which, and in forming a 
catalogue of the prints, the sum of 319/. 
has been expended ; and they acknowledge 
the care and labour which has been be- 
stowed upon this undertaking by Mr. R. 
Lemon, F.S.A. with the assistance of the 
Library Committee.—After the reading of 
this Report, a long debate ensued, during 
which a desire was expressed for a fuller 
statement of the items of expenditure. It 
was agreed that the Auditors’ Report 
should be immediately circulated to 
the Fellows ; that the Reports of the Fi- 
nance Committee should lie upon the 
library table for their inspection; and 
that further discussion of the subject 
should be deferred till the meeting of the 
15th April. 


— 


ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 

Feb. 5. The Dean of Westminster in 
the chair.—The names of twenty-two new 
subscribing members were announced. 

The subject appointed for consideration 
being ‘‘ Ornamental Pavements, Tiles, Mo- 
saics, and Coloured Incrustations,’’ the 
first paper read was an essay on the art 
of Mosaic, ancient and modern, by Digby 
Wyatt, esq. in which an abstract was 
given of all that has been collected by the 
Italian antiquaries on this species of orna- 
ment. 

Mr. Newton followed with some re- 
marks on the nature and value of the 
archeological evidence to be obtained from 
ancient mosaics.. He enumerated the sub- 
jects and inscriptions found on the tessel- 
lated pavements at Bignor, Woodchester, 
and many other places in England; and 
concluded by. observing that the abund- 
ance of this class of monuments, not only 
in the completely Romanized provinces of 
Spain and Gaul, but in the more recently 
reclaimed Britain, would, prove, in the 
absence of more direct evidence, the perma- 
nence and extent of the Roman occupation 
of this country; while we may trace, at 
the same time, in the choice and treat- 
ment of the subjects of mosaic composi- 
tions, the decay of Pagan art and myth- 
ology, with the confusion of types, attri- 
butes, and worship which characterised the 
heathen world in its latter days. 

Some remarks on the ornamental pave- 
ments of the medizval period were then 
added by Mr. Way ;—who observed, that 
no satisfactory evidence had been found 
to fix the period when tessellated works 
were superseded by decorative tiles. Some 
curious remains of examples appearing to 
belong to a a class of Transition were 
described. The use of marbles or other 
like costly pavements was unknown in 
England, even as it would appear during 
the time of the Roman dominion; and 
during the Middle Ages the porphyries 
brought from Rome to adorn the Chapel 
of the Confessor in Westminster Abbey, 
during the reign of Henry III., might be 
mentioned as a solitary instance of the 
use of such materials.* The mosaics of 
the classical age were succeeded by the 
rich pavements now found almost exclu- 
sively in the earlier Italian churches. It 
is not improbable that the wealthier pil- 
gtims on returning from Rome would 
endeavour to ornament the churches of 
their own country in some like manner ; 
as it is recorded that they brought back 
from Italy paintings and sacred ornaments 





* A second example, we believe, is that 
lately at Strawberry Hill, and now in the 
new church at Wilton.—Zdit. 
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of various kinds, and that foreigners 
were engaged to visit England in order to 
glaze the windows of churches. No ex- 
ample, however, of such ornamental pave- 
ment has been recorded ; nor is it known 
of what nature were the pavements de- 
signated by the Saxon term, b/eo-stening. 
In later times, pavements were formed of 
square tiles called quarrels—composed of 
red clay, with ornamental designs in white 
clay imbedded in cavities impressed upon 
the surface of the quarrel and glazed. 
Occasionally, coloured glazes were em- 
ployed; or the quarrels were ornamented 
with impressed designs only,—such as 
those found in Ireland, described by 
Prof. Oldham. Decorative tiles had im- 
properly been designated as Norman. 
Numerous specimens may be found in 
France ; but a far greater variety in Eng- 
land, where the manufacture seems to have 
been practised in great perfection from 
the 13th to the 16th century. Higden, 
the monkish chronicler of the times of 
Richard II., speaks especially of white 
and red clay to be found in England, 
valuable for fabricating pottery and for 
colouring tiles,—comparing it to the true 
Samian. The introduction of such 
pavements enabled the architects of the 
Middle Ages to produce a more com- 
plete harmony of effect in the interior of 
sacred buildings; serving to maintain 
‘throughout the structure the character of 
rich decoration produced by painted glass, 
hangings,—and especially by the coloured 
designs which covered the walls, mould- 
ings, and vaults. In the choir or chancel, 
more particularly, the use of ornamental 
pavements prevailed. Some examples 
remaining in England may serve to show 
the general rules of arrangement ; as dis- 
played in the Exchequer Chamber at 
Exeter,—of which a large coloured draw- 
ing was exhibited by Lord Alwyne Comp- 
ton. The pavement of Prior Crauden’s 
Chapel at Ely, (engraved in the Arche- 
ologia, vol. XX.) supplies an interesting 
and peculiar example,—combining figures 
with ornaments of the more ordinary kind. 
The most remarkable productions of this 
nature upon record are the sepulchral 
effigies designed upon flat tiles, formerly 
existing in the Abbey Church of Jumiéges, 
and at Fontenay near Caen,—of which a 
description was given. The Abbey Church 
of Jervaulx, in Yorkshire, formerly exhi- 
bited one of the finest pavements known 
to have existed in this country ; of which 
a series of drawings by the Rev. John 
Ward had been exhibited to the members 
at the Winchester meeting. 
Communications were read, addressed 
by Mr. G. Grant Francis, the Rev. J. Wil- 
son, Lord Downe, Godfrey Meynell, esq. 
Gent. Mac. Vou, XXVII. 
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Mr. Jewitt,’and Mr. Brandon, in illustra- 
tion of the designs and general character 
of medizval'pavements. Several ancient 
tiles were exhibited by Mr. J. G. Nichols 
and others; and a selection of specimens 
of recent fabrication, closely imitating the 
ancient models, were exhibited by Messrs. 
Barr and St. John, of Worcester, Mr. 
Minton, of Stoke-upon-Trent, and Mr. 
Blashfield. 

Mr. Newton read a communication from 
the Rev. E. W. Stillingfleet, giving an 
account of the opening of some very re- 
markable British Barrows at Arras, near 
Market Weighton, in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire. A miniature celt, a gold ring, 
with a number of curious objects, which 
were exhibited at the meeting at York, 
were found in these tumuli; and one of 
them contained a human skeleton with two 
boars’ heads, a chariot wheel on either 
side, and the skeletons of two horses of a 
diminutive breed, two snaffle-bits of iron 
plated with bronze, and a number of por- 
tions of harness like those presented by 
Lord Prudhoe to the British Museum, 
and those found on the Polden Hills in 
Somersetshire—also in the national col- 
lection. A second barrow contained si- 
milar sepulchral remains :—the skeleton 
of the Celt resting on his buckler,—two 
boars’ tusks on the body—and on either 
side a chariot wheel and a snaffle-bit. 
Mr. Newton pointed out the prevalence 
of the custom of burying horses and do- 
mestic animals with the dead in the Scy- 
thian, German, and Scandinavian races— 
as appearing from the statements of He- 
rodotus and Tacitus, and from several 
ancient northern poems cited by Mr. 
Kemble in his edition of the Saxon poem 
of Beowulf. In one of these, Sigard, 
the hero, is buried with two servants and 
two hawks. In another Scandinavian 
poem of the 12th century, a chariot and 
a saddle are placed in the mound,—that 
the hero may take his choice between 
riding or driving to Walhalla. This re- 
markable coincidence in the funeral rites 
of these three great barbarous races, the 
Scythians, the Germans, and the Scandi- 
navians, seems to corroborate the theory 
which, from the analogy of language, and 
the combination of scattered notices in 
ancient history, would derive all these 
races from a common centre in the region 
of the Caucasus—from which they suc- 
cessively moved northwards into Europe. 

March 5. The Dean of Westminster 
in the chair. 

Prof. Willis delivered a lecture ‘‘On 
the Conventual Buildings attached to the 
Cathedral at Canterbury ’’ during the ex- 
istence of the Benedictine monastery. His 
examination of as _— had been 
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already published, and he now confined 
his observations to the remains of the 
contiguous buildings. These are unfortu- 
nately concealed, for the most part, in the 
gardens and private apartments of the 
canons; but every opportunity had been 
afforded him for making a careful exami- 
nation of what remained. His survey was 
founded on an ancient drawing preserved 
in a psalter at Trinity college, Cambridge, 
and engraved in the second volume of the 
Vetusta Monumenta.* It was evidently 
made some time between the death of 
archbishop Anselm and the fire described 
by Gervase the Monk, in 1174. Of this 
drawing he had made an enlarged copy ; 
and his object was, to show the interest- 
ing illustration which it throws upon the 
scattered ruins that still exist, shown in 
his own survey. The monk by whom it 
was drawn was no great master of the 
rules of perspective, and some of the 
buildings are placed upon their heads, and 
others upon their sides, his plan evidently 
having been to represent all the fronts of 
each quadrangle. The church, of course, 
is conspicuous; and equally so are the 
outer walls and principal entrances ; the 
chapter-house, cloisters, refectory, dor- 
mitory, necessarium, kitchen, brew-house, 
bake-house, granary, and infirmary ;—the 
prior’s house, the apartments of the 
guests, the hall or refectory for guests, 
the cemetery, and the castellum aque. 
The Norman gateway, the principal en- 
trance to the monastery—represented in 
the drawing—still remains :—and he did 
not know a more beautiful example, 
though somewhat altered in the upper 
story and disfigured by minor additions. 
The gate of the cemetery no longer exists. 
The cloisters are now Perpendicular, but 
with some traces of their Norman origin. 
The dormitory running from the cloisters 
was 145 feet by 80; and the Norman 
piers of the substructions, with some of 
the Norman windows, still remain. Ina 
private garden belonging to one of the 
canons is a Norman cloister, very little 
known, but a beautifully simple piece of 
architecture, more like an Italian church 
or one of Wren’s or Inigo Jones’s con- 
structions,—and a curious example of the 





* We certainly understood the learned 
lecturer at the time, and we find the same 
impression stated in the Atheneum, that 
the identification of the drawing with 
Canterbury had been first made by him. 
The Atheneum says, “It has hitherto 
gone without a name.” The original 
drawing, we believe, is not inscribed with 
a title; but the engraving in the Vetusta 
— is assigned to Canterbury.— 

it, 
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slight separation between the Romanesque 
and the style from which it was imme- 
diately derived. The necessarium (now 
the site of the house of one of the minor 
canons) was 130 feet long, with fifty 
stone seats on each side, and a drain under 
each of the aisles. The place was most 
ingeniously drained and ventilated ; for 
the monks were in advance of the rest of 
the world not only in learning, but in the 
conveniences and comforts of domestic 
life. Of this necessarium certain Norman 
traces remain. Of the refectory, only 
two sides are at present standing; but 
traces exist of a fine octagon kitchen, of a 
brewhouse, bakehouse, granary, and in- 
firmary. The infirmary was an establish - 
ment complete in itself; having a chapel, 
hall, refectory, and necessarium, It ex- 
ternally presented the appearance of a 
church, which was also the case at other 
places; and he might remark, in passing, 
that the infirmary at Ely had been errone- 
ously supposed to be the ancient cathedral 
church. Of the prior’s house every por- 
tion has been swept away except a cloister 
under the prior’s chapel. In this house 
was an ingenious contrivance called the 
rake, a multiplied hagioseope, by which 
the prior could direct his eyes to inspect all 
the principal altars of the church, as in our 
modern prisons the goaler is enabled to 
look into every ward. Of the rooms set 
apart for the guests a Norman gateway 
still remains; and the hall, or the refec- 
tory for the guests, has been floored and 
fitted up as a residence for one of the 
minor canons. The well-known exterior 
Norman staircase which led to the guests’ 
refectory, is also depicted in the monk’s 
drawing. Thedistribution of waterthrough- 
out the monastic precincts is shown by a 
number of straggling lines, some green, 
some red, and some yellow, which are 
not properly distinguished in the en- 
graving published in 1755. The drawing 
had evidently been made to represent the 
course of the water. The Cathedral pre- 
cincts are still supplied by wooden pipes 
from the same source which was in use 
when the drawing was made; situate about 
a mile out of the town; and the water 
was led to a circular building at the end 
of the beautiful Norman cloister, to which 
he had already referred. This circular 
building has hitherto been called the bap- 
tistery—but it was really the castellum 
aque of the drawing; and on a minute 
examination he discovered, on clearing 
the rubble out, the hollow pillar in the 
centre (represented in the drawing) by 
which the reservoir was supplied with 
water. There was also a secondary reser- 
voir probably used for the lavatory ; and 
the mode in which the rain water was pro- 
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vided for is also represented, as well as 
the various waste pipes and drains (pur- 
gatoria). The waste water, after having 
fulfilled its purposes, was conveyed into 
the town ditch. 

The Marquess of Northampton calledthe 
attention of the meeting to the recent in- 
teresting restoration of the ecclesiastical 
buildings at Higham Ferrars, where the 
ancient Bedehouse has been converted into 
a school; and he afterwards alluded to 
the beautiful Roman pavement beneath 
a grocer’s shop at Leicester. He would 
recommend, whenever a Leicester Athe- 
neeum should be formed, that the grocer’s 
shop should be purchased, and the pave- 
ment introduced into one of the floors of 
the building. 

Mr. Hawkins spoke of the continued 
neglect of the Chapter House at West- 
minster. Not only were the Records 
lodged there in extreme danger from the 
peril of fire, but many beautiful remains 
of ancient art were obscured and exposed 
to the same danger. The Dean of West- 


' minster, after remarking that this was a 


matter entirely under the control of 
government, confirmed the statement of 
Mr. Hawkins. 

Letters were read from Mr. Petrie and 
Dr. Todd on the subject of the Round 
Tower of Lusk and the stone-roofed 
church of St. Doulagh in Ireland; to 
which their attention had been directed 
by the Council of the Institute, in con- 
sequence of a rumour that the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners of Ireland contem- 
plated their destruction. The rumour, it 
appears, was untrue. “ The Round Tower 
of Lusk,’? Mr. Petrie writes, “is not 
only safe, but also the very fine square 
belfry adjacent to it; and I understand 
that the Commissioners have given direc- 
tions to their architect to have them 
pointed and repaired. This is some atone- 
ment for their destruction of the church, 
but in other respects their conduct is not 
so well deserving of praise.’’ 

A letter was read from the Town Clerk 
of Doncaster, inclosing a Minute of the 
Corporation on the subject of the de- 
struction of the Church of St. Mary Mag- 
dalene. The site, it appears, is con- 
sidered so central, and therefore desirable 
for the intended Market, that the Cor- 
poration cannot relinquish their intention 
of taking it. They will permit the orna- 
mental features of the church to be re- 
moved, should any parties come forward 
for that purpose. 





YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 
At the annual meeting of this Society, 
held on the 2nd of February, the Council, 
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after referring to their previous Report, 
which announced that the corporation of 
York had placed in the possession of the 
society the remains of the Hospital of St. 
Leonard, with so much of the area sur- 
rounding them, and adjoining the Roman 
Wall, as would allow of their being freed 
from any incumbrances, and examined 
with convenience and advantage, stated 
that those incumbrances have, to a con- 
siderable extent, been removed, and thus 
the character of these interesting remains 
more clearly displayed. The clearing out 
of what have usually been called the 
“‘Cloisters’’ of St. Leonard’s, and a 
partial excavation of the ground immedi- 
ately adjoining them, have shown, that, 
besides the passage to which the archway 
belongs, these supposed cloisters consisted 
originally of five, or perhaps six aisles, one 
of them furnished with a fire-place. The 
removal of ahouse lately occupied by Mr. 
Hood, has brought to light a relic of great 
beauty—the eastern gable of a chapel con- 
nected with the room or rooms above the 
cloisters. ‘‘ Here then,’’ the Curator of 
Antiquities (the Rev. Charles Wellbeloved) 
concludes, ‘‘ we have the remains of the 
Infirmary of St. Leonard’s Hospital, with 
its chapel open to the wards, and its am- 
bulatory capable of being warmed for the 
benefit of the infirm and sick,’’ 

‘« Interesting remains of another build- 
ing, apparently much larger and of earlier 
date, have been discovered, extending 
from the Infirmary to the foundations of 
a wall belonging to the Roman Multangu- 
lar Tower. They consist of three rows of 
pillars, (those of one row being of larger 
dimensions, and Norman,) forming, with 
the Roman Wall four aisles, at right angles 
to those of the ambulatory of the Infirm- 
ary. It is to be hoped that not many 
years will pass before an opportunity will 
be afforded of traciag thes: remains in 
another direction.” 

These important discoveries added great- 
ly to the interest and admiration with 
which the antiquarian remains within the 
Society’s grounds were viewed by the 
Members of the Archeological Institute, 
during their visit to York last summer. 
It has, however, been found advisable to 
postpone the completion of the alterations 
connected with St. Leonard’s Hospital, 
and the entrance to the grounds, until the 
plans of the Corporation for the splendid 
improvements contemplated in the ad- 
joining streets shall be finally and accu- 
rately defined. 

The donations to the collection of Anti- 
quities during the past year have not been 
numerous. The most important isa small 
Roman Altar, dedicated to the local deity 
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Veterinus or Veterineus, and found in 
a farm-house near the Roman Station 
Magna, on the wall of Hadvian, presented 
by Edwin Smith, Esq. But the Antiqua- 
rian department of the Museum has re- 
ceived by purchase (for 3791. 10s.) a large 
addition of peculiar interest,—the collec- 
tion of the remains of Roman York, formed 
during the course of more than twenty 
years, with great industry and at consider- 
able expense, by Mr. W. Hargrove. This 
extensive collection consists chiefly of an 
interesting portion of a tessellated pave- 
ment,::of inscribed monumental stones, 
earthern vessels, urns, and lachrymato- 
ries, of various shapes and sizes, of frag- 
ments:of Samian ware, of vessels of glass, 
and. of Roman coins, all found in York. 
In addition to these, bronzes and frag- 
ments of enamel, partly, perhaps, Roman, 
and partly Saxon or Mediseval; and more 
than 2000 Northumbrian coins or stycas, 
which, being added to the 1000 already in 
the cabinet of the Museum, it may be 
safely affirmed that the Society is in pos- 
session of more than half the hoard found 
in St. Leonard’s Place in 1842,—the fourth 
of the great hoards of these coins (of 
which so much is yet to be learned) dis- 
covered in this kingdom. The Society 
already possessed a very interesting col- 
lection of the remains of Eburacum ; and 
the Council have determined to remove 
to the: upper room of the Hospitium of 
St. Mary’s Abbey the whole of the anti- 
quities at present dispersed in different 
parts ofthe Museum. That building was 
a few years ago, to a considerable extent, 
placed in a state of repair, and its lower 
story has ‘since been appropriated to the 
reception of the sculptured fragments of 
the abbey and other ancient edifices in 
York. 

After noticing the gratification derived 
by the Society from the visit of the 
Archeological Institute in July last, and 
the information anticipated from Mr. 
Newton’s map of Roman Yorkshire, which 
originated with that meeting; the Report 
proceeds to notice the events of the year 
in various other departments. In that of 
Geology, the Council have devoted 25/. 
towards the publication of rare Yorkshire 
fossils in the London Geological Journal, 
In that of ornithology, they have received 
a donation of an extensive collection of 
British Birds, from Mr. William Rudston 
Read, which is to be kept conspicuously 
distinct from the Society’s other stores, 
and called ‘The Rudston Collection of 
British Birds.’’ The donation of a large 
conservatory by Mrs. William Taylor, has 
enabled the Council, at a moderate expense, 
to erect a range of hot-houses for orchi- 
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daceous and other plants, and the Society 
now possesses representations of 200 out 
of the 303 natural orders enumerated in 
Dr. Lindley’s Vegetable Kingdom. 





BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 

March 12. At a general meeting the 
accounts of this society were passed by 
the auditors, C. Baily, esq. F.S.A. and 
A. Woods, esq. Lancaster Herald, and 
shewed a balance in the hands of the 
Treasurer, after deducting the expenses for 
making excavations, drawings, engravings, 
&c. and: the publication of the Journal. 
The publications had been put forth by 
the funds of the Association, aided by the 
unpaid services of the secretaries and the 
donations of members. Mr. Smith pro- 
duced a statistical account, shewing the 
representatives of ‘the association in each 
county, by which it appeared that some 
counties, rich in antiquities, have as yet 
shewn no sympathy with their labours, 
while communications from others have 
been almost overwhelming. The balloting 
for the officers and members of the 
council was then proceeded with, and the 
following gentlemen elected for the ensuing 
year: President-—Lord A. D. Conyng- 
ham. Vice-Presidents—Sir W. Betham, 
Ulster King at Arms; B. B. Cabbell, esq. 
M.P.; Sic W. Chatterton; Rev. W. F. 
Hope, F.R.S. ; Sir S. R. Meyrick, LL.D.; 
R. Monckton Milnes, esq. M.P.; Sir G. 
Wilkinson, F.R.S. Treasurer—T. J. Pet- 
tigrew, esq. F.R.S. Secretaries — T. 
Crofton Croker, esq. F.R.S. and C. R. 
Smith, F.S.A. Foreign Secretary—T. 
Wright, esq. M.A. Hydrographical Se- 
cretary—Capt. Becher, R.N. Council— 
Sir J. Annesley, F.R.S. ; Joseph Arden, 
esq.; C. Baily, esq. F.S.A.; J. Barrow, 
esq. F.R.S.; Rear-Admiral Beaufort ; 
W. H. Black, esq.; Hon. Hugh Chol- 
mondeley, M.P.; Major S. Clark, K.H. 
F.R.S.; W. D. Haggard, esq. F.S.A. ; 
Edmund Peel, esq. ; Sam. Phillips, esq. ; 
J. R. Planché, esq. 'F.S.A.; W. H. 
Rosser, esq. F.S.A.3 S. R.: Solly, esq. 
M.A.; J. G. Waller, esq. ; Alfred White, 
esq.; Albert Woods, esq. It was an- 


‘nounced that Warwick is fixed upon as 


the place of congress during the last week 
in July. 

A recent discovery has been made on 
the banks of the Omecillo, near Anana, 
in the province of Biscay, of some antique 
ruins, buried twelve feet below the surface 
of the soil,—which attest the former ex- 
istence there of a Roman city, or of some 
Roman monument, of great extent and 
importance, 
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HISTORICAL 


CHRONICLE. 





PROCEEDINGS IN 


House or Lorps. 

March 5. Earl Grey moved the second 
reading of the CusTopy or OrFENDERS 
Bill. The Government had come: to the 
conclusion that the time had arrived when 
the system of Transportation must abso- 
lutely cease. Under that system a criminal, 
especially if he were a good mechanic or 
labourer, was better off in New South 
Wales than he ever had been at home. 
They became assigned servants to masters, 
and upon them depended the comfort of 
the offender : generally theyimproved their 
situation ; but if they were assigned to 
bad or tyrannical masters, then they were 
worse off than slaves. A committee sat 
in 1838, and they reported against the 
system altogether. Fewer criminals were 
transported afterwards, and the assign- 
ment system was abolished, and convicts 
were sent only to Van Diemen’s Land 
and Norfolk Island. The Government, 
having come to the conclusion that, by 
the abolition of the system of assignment, 
the punishment of transportation was 
neither more nor less than forced labour 
and imprisonment, determined on carrying 
these elements of punishment into effect 
at home. With this view, it was proposed 
that every criminal sentenced to trans- 
portation should undergo a period of what 
was called separate confinement, which the 
experience of four years has proved is 
most effective in deterring and reforming 
offenders. Sir Benjamin Brodie and Dr. 
Ferguson, whilst they deprecated a longer 
period of separate confinement than 18 
months, were of opinion that that period 
would not be too long. It was intended 
that the convict, after his discharge from 
Pentonville, or any other prison in which 
he underwent confinement, should undergo 
a further period of employment on public 
works. It was proposed to adopt the 
fundamental principle of Captain Maco- 
nochie’s plan: for the purpose of. pro- 
moting discipline, the convicts employed 
should have a direct interest in good con- 
duct. They could not only abridge the 
period of theiremployment, but also enjoy 
certain immediate: advantages. The ap- 
plication of this principle at Bermuda and 
Gibraltar had been most satisfactory ; the 
convicts at these places not only paid their 
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expenses, but produced considerable gain. 
A convict, after four years’ labour at 
Gibraltar, not only paid the expenses of 
his passage and support, but made 42/. 
profit. It was intended that the period 
of the convict’s release should be made 
dependent upon his good conduct: Every 
man who conducted himself well’ and in- 
dustriously was to be entitled to obtain 
his discharge from punishment at the ex- 
piration of half the period to which he 
was sentenced. It was further proposed 
to allow the convict wages during the latter 
period of his employment on public works, 
and from the accumulations he would, at 
the expiration of his sentence, have the 
means of emigrating. Convicts of this 
description would, he anticipated, be wel- 
come in our colonies. They would be sent 
out not merely after undergomg punish- 
ment, but after receiving industrial, in- 
tellectual, and religious education. "With 
respect to the mode in which the’ system 
would be carried into effect in the course 
of the present year, there would be in 
Great Britain sufficient prison accommo- 
dation for separate confinement.: In Ire- 
land such was not the case’; but it was 
proposed that a prison should be built 
there, similar to that at Pentonville. With 
respect to female convicts, it was intended 
that they should still be sent to Van Die- 
men’s Land. A considerable modification 
of the system would be requisite as re- 
garded juvenile offenders ; but on that part 
of the subject he should not then enter, 
The Bill was read a second time. 


House or Commons. 


Feb. 22. In a Committee of Ways and 
Means, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
brought forward his Bupcer. He was 
happy to say that, great as was the calamity 
they had to deal with—a calamity which 
no prudence could have foreseen—yet 
there never was a time when the finances 
of the country were so well able to bear 
that demand. The produce of the different 
branches of the revenue had greatly ex- 
ceeded the most sanguine expectations ; 
and the total surplus up to the 5th Jan. 
amounted to 2,846,0007. He estimated the 
total revenue for this year at 52,065,000/. 
and the expenditure at 51,576,000/, Ire- 
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land required an extraordinary provision. 
Up tothe present time there had been 
2,000,000/. advanced towards its relief, 
and he much feared the expenditure under 
this head could not be estimated at less 
than 1,000,0007. per month, until after 
the next harvest shall have been collected. 
This would be about 8,000,000/. which, 
with the two already advanced, would be 
10,000,0007. Under these circumstances, 
the only course that was open to him to 
pursue, was to go into the money market 
to borrow, for no measure of taxation 
could provide so large a sum within the 
requisite time for its appropriation. He 
thought it most wise and prudent to bor- 
row the whole, keeping the balances in 
the Exchequer to meet any continuance 
of the calamity, should the next harvest 
prove deficient, It would be better to post- 
pone taxation until they knew what they 
had to meet. They would have to con- 
sider the income-tax next year, and they 
ought, in the interim, to avoid doing any- 
thing which could at all fetter the pro- 
ceedings of Parliament when it came to 
consider that measure, The calculations 
he had made left a surplus of revenue over 
expenditure of 489,000/. 

r. Ellice moved that all Raitway 
Bills in the present Session be referred 
to the Railway Commissioners for their 
report to the House upon the amount of 
the capital proposed to be raised, and the 
loans proposed to be authorised by the 
Bill, and upon the provisions of such Bill 
giving power to raise further capital or 
loans, or to alter and extend existing lines, 
or to subscribe to the capital or to gua- 
rantee to the capital of, or to amalgamate 
with, other companies, &c. and that their 
report be referred to the Committee of 
that House appointed to consider the Bill 
to which the same may relate. This motion 
was agreed to. 

In answer to Mr. J. Collett, Lord John 
Russell stated, that it was proposed to 
maintain the two BrsHoprics of St. Asaph 
and Bangor, and to found a bishopric of 
Manchester, and likewise three additional 
bishoprics. These new sees would be sup- 
ported from episcopal funds, so that suffi- 
cient revenues would be found for addi- 
tional bishops without applying to other 
sources. It was not intended by her 
Majesty to summon the new bishops to 
sit in Parliament ; but it was intended that 
those holding these sees should sit in Par- 
liament when other bishoprics, at present 
giving seats, fell vacant; and that the 
successors of these should not have a seat 
until it fell to them in the ordinary course 
of succession. 

Feb. 23. Mr. T. Duncombe moved for 
leave to bring up a Bill to repeal the rate- 


paying clauses of the Rerorm Act, which 
he contended were unconstitutional.— 
Lord J. Russell proved that the principle 
existed both in counties and boroughs 
from the earliest times, and thought it was 
better to entrust the franchise to persons 
of property, than to introduce universal 
suffrage. Ona division, the motion was 
rejected by 58 to 38. 

Sir J. Pakington obtained leave to bring 
in a Bill for the more speedy trial and 
punishment of JuvENILE OFFENDERS ; 
and Lord J. Manners for a Bill to amend 
the law relating to the disposition of pro- 
perty for PIOUS AND CHARITABLE PUR- 
POSES. 

Feb, 24. Mr. Watson moved the se- 
cond reading of the Roman CatnHotric 
ReuieEr Bill.—Sir R. H. Inglis moved an 
amendment, and said the Jesuits had in- 
creased in this country since the founda- 
tion of their establishments at Stonyhurst 
and in Ireland, and therefore, instead of 
removing these securities, the hands of 
the Government ought to be strengthened. 
In Ireland the members of the Protestant 
Church were prohibited from processions, 
and it would be most unfair to allow to a 
hostile church that which was denied to 
their own Protestant Church.—Sir R. Peel 
said the Bill contemplated the rescinding 
of several clauses in the Act of 1829, 
and to abrogate several laws now consi- 
dered obsolete. As far as the latter part 
of the measure went, it met with his ap- 
probation, but he must express his de- 
cided dissent to the other portions of the 
bill. The House divided, for the motion 
102, for the amendment 99, majority in 
favour of the second reading 3. 

Feb. 26. Tue Navy Estimates were 
moved by Mr. Ward. They exceeded 
those of last year by 62,2847. 5,966,0002. 
would constitute the whole sum voted by 
England for her naval service. In France 
the naval estimates of the year would 
amount to 5,639,000/. leaving a difference 
of only 357,000/. When France, having 
a large military organization to fall back 
upon, thus liberally contributed to the 
increase of her naval force, England 
ought not to hesitate to maintain the effli- 
ciency of that naval power on which she 
mainly relied. It was proposed that 
20,0007. should be granted for the organi- 
zation of a dockyard corps. It was in- 
tended to bring in a bill to establish a 
system of secondary punishment, such as 
had been found to work so effectively in 
the army ; and also a bill to authorize the 
taking of apprentices in the navy. 

March 1. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer announced, that he had that morn- 
ing entered into engagements for the pro- 


- posed Loan of 8,000,000/7, Two offers— 
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which in point of fact were identical, and 
made with previous arrangement — had 
been tendered to him that morning, 
namely, to give 892, 10s. for every 1002. 
stock ; and those terms he had felt him- 
self justified in accepting. The interest 
which he had engaged to pay for this loan 
was 268,156/. 8s. per annum, which would 
be raised by the charge of the Bank for 
its management to 270,800/. ; or, in other 
words, would be 3/. 7s. 6d. per cent. or 
2s. 6d. less than the 33 per cent. 

Mr. Fox Maule brought forward the 
Army Estimates. Thegross number of 
men required for the year’s service would 
be 138,895 ; and the gross effective and 
non-effective charge would be 7,331,075/. 
But from this would have to be deducted 
the complement of 30,497 men, and the 
cost discharged by the East India Com- 
pany 972,211/. the appropriations in aid, 
and the balance of the royal military col- 
leges, altogether amounting to 1,056,000/. 
So that the men to be voted would be 
108,398, and the money to be voted 
would be 6,275,074. 

March 2. Mr. Bouverie moved for a 
Select Committee ‘‘to inquire whether, 
and in what part of Scotland, and under 
what circumstances, large numbers of 
Her Majesty’s subjects have been deprived 
of the means of religious worship by the 
refusal of certain proprietors to grant 
them sites for the erection of churches.” 
He briefly referred to the well-known cir- 
cumstances out ef which arose the Srcrs- 
SION FROM THE ScotcH CuuRcH in 
1843, and, to establish the claims of the 
seceders to the consideration of the House, 
he detailed the exertions they had made 
since that time. They had, in four years, 
collected for ecclesiastical purposes no less 
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a sum than 1,254,0007. They had built 
630 churches, and were building 30 more. 
They had established 430 ministers, be- 
sides two normal schools—one in Glasgow, 
and the other in Edinburgh—at an ex- 
pense of 1,0007. each. To 190 other 
schools they had contributed 100/. each. 
These were sufficient proofs of the 
earnestness and sincerity of the seceding 
body; and, as another claim on the 
sympathy of Parliament, he mentioned 
that they had raised a sum of 15,0002, 
for the relief of the famine in Scotland 
and Ireland. This community complained 
that they were subjected to persecution by 
certain proprietors, and he cited several 
instances in which, from the refusal of 
sites for their churches, congregations 
were forced to hold divine service on the 
hill-sides, and exposed to the open sky.— 
The opinions of the parties in the House 
were much divided, but on a division the 
motion was carried by 89 to 61. 

March 3. On the motion that the House 
do go into Committee on the Factories 
Bill, Mr. B. Escott moved as an amend-« 
ment.that the House should go into Com- 
mittee on that day six months. After a 
long debate the motion was carried by 190 
to 100. 

March 8. On the motion for going into 
Committee on the LANDED PRoPERTY 
(Ireland) Bill, Mr. Roebuck moved as an 
amendment, ‘‘ That any plans of relief for 
the distress of the Irish poor by means of 
loans to the owners of property in Ireland 
would be unjttst and impolitic, unless ac- 
companied by a system of taxation which 
would subject such property to the burdens 
already imposed upon all property through- 
out Great Britain.” This motion, after 
some debate, was rejected by 121 to 26. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN. 


Accounts from the north of Spain give 
alarming reports of the progress making 
by the Carlists. In Biscay they have 
shown themselves in great force, and it is 
stated that a vast number of the popu- 
lation are prepared to take arms on the 
first appearance of an organised Carlist 
force. The country is consequently in a 
state of the greatest excitement. In Ca- 
talonia their darifig is increased by the 
favourable feelings evinced towards them 
by the people, In bands of only 30 or 
4 they have entered several important 
towns, paraded the streets, had communi- 
cation with the authorities, and afterwards 
left, without meeting with the slightest 





impediment. Queen Christina left Madrid 
on the 7th for Paris. Senor Isturitz has 
been appointed Ambassador to England. 


PORTUGAL. 


Two sharp actions have been fought, 
one near Coimbra, and the other at Estre- 
madura: both in favour of the Queen’s 
troops. Saldanah appeared before Oporto, 
on the banks of the Douro, and was ex- 
pected to invest the town as soon as he 
could form a junction with Casal. Count 
Mensdorf, Sir H. Seymour, and Col. 
Wilde, were pressing upon the Govern- 
ment the necessity of an accommodation, 
and Lord Palmerston has offered the direct 
interference of England, but hitherto with- 
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out effect. The Government continues 
in great monetary difficulties, discount 
against Bank of Lisbon notes being still 
30 per cent. The Duke of Oporto, one 
of the four war steamers of the Junta, has 
been wrecked on the Bar of the Douro. 


BAVARIA. 


The King of Bavaria has commissioned 
Prince D’Oettingen Wellerstein to form a 
new ministry, in the room of the ministry 
which has resigned in consequence of the 
determination of the King to confer crown 
lands and the title of Countess on his 
latest favourite, the Spanish danseuse, 
Lola Montes. 


GREECE. 


The Turkish Ambassador has left Athens, 
having failed to obtain for his Government 
satisfaction demanded for an insult offered 
to it in his own person. King Otho had 
sent an explanatory letter to the Sultan, 
but it was presumed that it would meet 
with no attention. 


[ April, 


INDIA. 

The affairs of Lahore, since its settle- 
ment under British protection, go on 
quietly. The Governor-General quitted 
that place on the 11th of January, leaving 
as resident Colonel Lawrence. The gar- 
rison had been relieved by 10,000 fresh 
troops, and Sir John Littler takes the 
command of the army beyond the Sutlej. 
The Lahore army had been ordered to be 
reduced to, it was said, 25,000—15,000 
from Bengal, and 10,000 from the minor 
presidencies. By means of these reduc- 
tions, and other sources of income, a sum 
of 250,000/. a year is to be applied to the 
completion of the Ganges Canal, which by 
such expenditure, it is expected, may be 
finished in 1851. This canal will drain 
8,000,000 of acres, and save 2,000,000 of 
the population from periodical famines. 
Surveys are being made for the Sutlej 
Canal, which is to extend from that river 
90 miles into the Bhuttee country. At 
Scinde the departments of the Quarter- 
Master-General and of the police are to 
be curtailed. The troops in Scinde and 
Cutch are to be reduced to 5,000 men. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 


March 4. The Bishop of Lincoln con- 
secrated a new church at Woolsthorpe, 
near Belvoir. The Duke of Rutland, the 
Bishop of Oxford, and a large assemblage 
of nobility and gentry were present, with 
more than sixty clergymen. Its style is 
that of about the year 1330; and it con- 
sists of a nave with aisles, chancel, west- 
ern tower, south porch, and a sacristy at 
the north-east angle of the chancel. 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


A novel and interesting feature has 
lately been introduced into Trevethyn 
Church, Monmouthshire, under the sanc- 
tion of the bishop of the diocese. A 
baptistry, measuring 8 ft. by 3 ft. 6in., 
and 4 ft. deep, has been piaced near the 
south door, wherein it is intended, should 
any person (and in this district there are 
many such) have conscientious objections 
to the sacrament of baptism by sprinkling, 
to perform the ceremony by immersion. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


A new church, designed for the spiri- 
tual improvement of boatmen, has been 
erected at Butt-lane, in the parish of 
Audley, o is a substantial edifice of 


brick, with stone window-cases, doorways, - 
&c. It is calculated fo accommodate 
300 persons, and the total cost will pro- 
bably exceed 4007. The site for the erec- 
tion was given by C. B. Lawton, esq. of 
Lawton Hall. The Trent and Mersey 
Canal Company contributed 40/. towards 
the building fund ; and grants were ob- 
tained from the Committee of Privy 
Council and the Boatmen’s Society. 


YORKSHIRE. 


March 5. An accident from fire-damp 
occurred at the Oaks or Ardsley Main 
Colliery, near Barnsley, by which no 
fewer than 75 lives were lost. The pit, 
which is the property of Messrs. Frith, 
Barber, and Co. has been worked four or 
five years. The shaft was 282 yards 
deep. 


SCOTLAND. 


The beautiful estate of Foyers, co. In- 
verness, has been sold in the Union Hotel, 
to J. A. Grant, esq. of Glenmoriston, at 
19,5007. The small, but compact and 
finely-situated, estate of Thornhill, near 
Forres, has been sold to William Grant, 
esq. of Demerara, (at present residing in 
Forres,) for the sum of 5000/, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


June 29, 1846. North Deyon Militia, A. S. 
Willett, esq. to be Lieut-Colonel ; G. 8. Buck, 
7 to be Major. 

‘eb. 4, 1847, Knighted, Edward Vaughan 
Williams, esq. one of the Judges of Her Ma- 
jeu s Court of Common Pleas. , 

b.19. Royal Sussex Militia, George Kir- 
wan Carr, esq. to be Major. 

Feb. 24. Knighted, David Dundas, esq. Her 
Majesty’s Solicitor-general; and Christopher 
Rawlinson, esq. Recorder of Prince of Wales’s 
Island, Singapore, and Malacca.—Major Wm. 
Caine to be Colonial Secretary and Auditor- 

eneral of Accounts for Hong Kong; C. St. 

corer Cleverly, esq. to be Surve apenere, 
and William T. Mercer, esq. to be Chief Magis- 
trate of Police for that island; and James 
— Sheriff, esq. to be Solicitor-general for 


t 

Feb. 26. William Leaming, of Wray, co. 
Lanc. gent. in compliance with the will of 
John Marshall, of Wray, esq. to take the name 
of Marshall only, 

Feb. 27... Farl Grey to be Lord Lieutenant 
and Custos Rotulorum of Northumberland. 

March 2. Brevet, Capt. F. W. Colthurst, 
of 57th Foot, to be yo in the Army.—James 
M‘Nab, M.D. to be Assistant-surgeon to the 
Forces. 

March 4. John Aston, of Seisdon, in the 
parish of Trysull, co. Stafford, in compliance 
with the will of his brother Thomas Peach 
Pudsey, of Seisdon, esq. to bear the name and 
arms of Pudsey only. . 

March 5. 30th Foot, Major J. G. Geddes to 
be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. j - L. Nicoll to be Major. 
60th Foot, Capt. J. H. Trevelyan to be Major. 
Brevet, brevet Lieut.-Col. George Tovey, of 
60th Foot, to be Colonel in the Army. —Unat- 
tached, brevet Lieut.-Col. C, D. Hall, from 
Major on oy Mere Staff Corps, to be 
Lieut.-Colonel. ; t. W. D. Deverell, from 
Ist W.I. . to be Major.—Garrisons, Major- 
Gen. H. J. Riddell to be Governor of Edin- 
burgh Castle. 

‘arch 6. John Thompson Gordon, esq. Ad- 
vocate, to be Sheriff Depute of the shire 
of Aberdeen. 

March 8. Rear-Adm. R. Jackson to be Vice 
Admiral.—Royal Engineers, brevet Major F, 
R. Thomson to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

March 12. Viscount Torrington to be Go- 
vernor and Commander-in-Chief of Ceylon ; 
Robert James Mackintosh, esq. to be Lieut.- 
Governor of St. Christopher; and Johan G. 
Aspeling, esq. to be Civil Commissioner and 
Resident Magistrate for the district of George, 


bag of Hope. : 
‘arch 16. Charles Packer, esq. to be Soli- 
citor-general for Barbadoes ; Richard Edward 
Davies, esq. to be one of Her Majesty’s Hon. 
Corps of Gentlemen at Arms. 
arch 19. 71st. Foot, Capt. Sir Hew Dal- 
mple, Bart. to be Major.—Brevet, Capt. 
alter Jacks, 7th Dragoon Guards, to be 
Major. — Unattached, brevet Major Robert 
Baillie, from 72d Foot, to be Major.—Garri- 
sons, Major John Fraser to be Fort Major and 
Adjutant at Jersey. 
arch 22. John Lord Gray elected a Repre- 
sentative Peer of Scotland.—Royal Artillery, 
brevet Major W. Furneaux to be Lieut.-Col. 
—Catharine Dealtry, of Thorp-upon-the-Hill, 
in the parish of Rothwell, and of Springfield 
Gent, Mac. Vou, XXVII. 





House, in the parish of Wakefield, co. York, 
widow of Benj. Dealtry, of Great Gransden, co. 
Camb. esq. she being sole heir of her grand- 
father, Metcalf Procter, of Thorp-upon-the- 
Hill, esq. to take the name and arms of Procter 
instead of Dealtry. 

March 23. 9th Foot, Major J. B. ‘Thomas, 
from 6lst Foot, to be Major, vice Major C, 
Douglas, who exchanges. 





Feb. 20. Lt.-Gen. Sir Willoughby Cotton 
G.C.B. was sworn in Commander-in-Chief o 
Bombay. 





NAVAL PREFERMENTS. 


Commander J. Rawstone to the Belvidera 
(additional); acting Comm. W. K. Hall to the 
Vindictive. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Canterbury.—Lord Albert D. Conyngham. 
Lewes,—Robert Perfect, esq. 738 





EccLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. R. Allwood, to be Bishop of Morpeth, 
Australasia. 

Rev. C. N. Wodehouse, to be Archdeacon of 
Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Wood, to be Archdeacon of Chester. 

_ Montegay Villiers to be a Canon of St. 

aul’s. 

Rev. G. M. Coleridge, to be a Preb. of Exeter, 

Rey. J. M. oe bre to be a Preb. of Elphin. 

Rev. H. N, Sadleir, to be a Preb. of Emly. 

Rev. J. T. Pigot, to be a Minor Canon.of Ro- 
chester. 

Rev. W. F. Addison, St. George Hemoyn P.C, 
Cornwall. 

Rev. C. Anson, Potter Hanworth R. Linc: 

Rev. H. Armstrong, Whixley V. Yorksh, 

Rev. N. Atkinson, Horton P.C, Northumb, 

Rev. M. S. Berry, District Chapeiry of Staver- 
ton P C. Wilts. 

Rev. J. F. Bigge, Stamfordham V. North. 

Rev. C. Boutell, jun. Wiggenhall St. Mary 
Magdalen V. Norfolk. 

Rev. H. Brancker, St. Peter’s Church, Bishops- 
worth P.C. Som. 

Rev. W. T. Bullock, Faulkbourn R. Essex. 

Rey. G. de Carteret, Guille P.C. I. of Alderney. 

Rev. W. Cartwright, Westbury-on-Trym V, 
Gloucester. 

Rev. V. K. Child, Takeley V. Essex. 

Rev. J. F. Christie, Upton Nervet R. Berks. 

Rey. C. L. Cornish, Littlemore P.C. Oxford. 

Rey. C, Craven, Spexhall R. Suffolk. 

Rev. W. Drury, Braddon V. Isle of Man. 

Rey. J. Eaton, Eastham V. Cheshire. 

ig hr . Greaves, St. Kenelm, Hales Owen, P.C. 

lop. 

Rev. i. B. Greenlaw, Chigwell V. Essex. 

Rev. J. Grey, ae gneve | R. Durham, 

Rev. R. S. Grignon, Dedham V. Essex. 

Rev. J. Hallifax, Kirkbridge R. Cumberland. 

Rev. W. Haslam, District of Baldhu P.C. Corn. 

Rey. E. Howell, Lunds P.C. Yorkshire. 


Rev. Dr. G. M. Irvine, Great Stanmore R. 
Middlesex. 

Rev. T. Jackson, Bedford P.C. Exeter, 

Rev. J. Jenkinson, Brailsford R. Derbysh. 


Rey. 8. Johnson, ae i _ P.C, Sussex. 
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ae. J. H. Jones, St. Augustine, Everton V. 


verpool. 

Rey. H. Latham, Fittleworth V. Sussex. 

Rev. J. Lloyd, Llandeilo Graban P.C. Radnor. 

Rev. H. B. om Maneroden R. Suffolk. 

Hon. and Rev. H, Lyttelton, ag ag Be Wore. 

Rev. T. H. Madge, Kettering orthamp. 

Rev. O. Manley, jun. New District of St. Peter 
P.C. yore 

Rev, J. Metcalfe, West End Chapel, Fewstone 
P<. Yorkshire, 


Rev. E. Meyrick, Chisledon V. Wilts. 

bas = W. Minton, Trinity Church P.C. Dar- 
ington. : 

Rey. J. Morton, Burnlin, Kiltnisten, and Lis- 
sonuffy V. Roscommon. 

Rev. J. S. Nichol, Chapelry of Hetton-le-Hole 
P.C. Durham. 

Rev. W. Ormsby, Edgefield R. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. R. Philotte, Ballymoney R. Cork. 

Rev. H. Pickering, Aspall P.C. Suffolk. __ 

Rev. R. Pughe, Lianddenry Ystradenny with 


oy Rhydython P.C, Radnor. 
Rev. T. W. Thompson, New Buckenham P.C. 
Norfolk. 


Rev. J. Tiffin, West Rainton P.C. Durham. 
Rev. G. Watts, Ledbury V. Herefordshire. 
Rey. R. H. Williamson, Lamesley R.Gateshead, 
Rey. M. E. Wilson, Sandal R. Yorkshire. 

Rey. P. Wilson, Thorpe Arnold V. Leic. 





CHAPLAIN. 
Rey. W. G. Humphry, to the Bishop of London. 





Crvin. PREFERMENTS. 


Nassau Wm. Senior, esq. M.A. to be Professor 
of Political Economy at Oxford. 

Rev. H. D. Harper, to be Master of Cowbridge 
School, Glamorganshire. 

Rev. G. Moyle, M.A. to be Second Master of 
Grammar Schooi, Bury St. Edmund’s, 





BIRTHS. 


Jan. 26. In Devonshire-st. Portland-pl. the 
wife of James Boyle Uniacke, esq. a dau. 

Feb. 4, At Osiek, in Austrian Gallicia, the 
Baroness Edmond de Lariss, a dau.——11. At 
Notton House, Wilts, the wife of Sir John 
Awdry, a son.—14. At Munich, Mrs. Mil- 
banke, the wife of Her Majesty’s Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, a 
son and heir.—16. At Naples, the wife of 
Francis Hastings Medhurst, esq. a dau.——At 
Brussels, the wife of Chevalier de Sequeira 
(née Marques Lisboa), a dau.——17. At Bown- 
ham House, Gloucestersh. the wife of Leonard 
Strachey, esq. a dau.—20. Lady Harriet 
Duncombe, a dau.— At Cork-st. Burlington- 
gard. the wife of James A. Hallett, esq. a dau. 
——At 80, Chester-sq. Mrs. Charles Bethune, 
a dau.——At 26, Montugue-pl. Russell-sq. Mrs. 
Binsteed Gaselee, a dau.—24. In Dorchester- 
pl. Blandford-sq. the wife of Digby Dampier, 
esq. a dau.——In Chesham-st. Lady Marcus 
Hill, a dau.——In Upper Grosvenor-st. the 
wife of Sir J. W. Hogg, Bart. M.P. for Bever- 
ley, of twin sons.——In Hereford-st. Park- 
lane, the wife of Vesey Dawson, esq. barrister- 
at-law, a son.—25. At 2, Wilton-terr. Bel- 

ave-sq. the Countess Reventlow, the wife of 
the Danish Minister, a dau.——At 1, Sussex- 
sq. Hyde-park, the wife of William Entwisle, 
esq. M.P. a son.—26. At Blenheim Palace, 
her Grace the Duchess of Marlborough, a son. 
At Leamington, the Hon. Mrs. Petre, a son. 
——28. At the Rectory, Barnes, the wife of 
the Rev. R. E. Copleston, a son.—aAt Escot, 
the wife of Sir John Kennaway, Bart. a son. 

March. At Clifton, the wife of Major-Gen, 
Whish, a son.——Viscountess Villiers, a son, 


Births—Marnages. 
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—At Sandwell, Staffordshire, the Countess of 
Dartmouth, adau.—-2. In Eaton-sq. the Hon. 
Mrs. Yorke, a son——3. At Craig y Nos, Bre- 
consh. the wife of Rhys D. Powel, esq. High 
Sheriff, a dau.—aAt Southend Battery, the 
wife of Capt. the Hon. F. Savile, Royal Art. a 
son.——At Preston-pl. Sussex, the wife of Wm. 
Stamford, esq. a son and heir.——In Hans-pl. 
Mrs. Philip Rose, a son.——At Astley Castle, 
Warwicksh. Lady Mary Hewitt, a son.—5. 
At Orton, Longueville, the Countess of Aboyne, 
ason.——At Albury, mee | Georgiana Bertie, a 
son.—At St. Helen’s-pl. the wife of Samuel 
Solly, esq. a dau.——7, At Sandford House, 
Cheltenham, the Countess Baptiste Metaxa, a 
son.—At Chudleigh, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Lethbridge, a son.—8. At Milford Lodge, 
near Lymington, Hants, the wife of Maj.-Gen. 
H. Roberts, C.B. a son. ——9. yarth 
House, Ruthin, the wife of Capt. Lacon, R.N. 
a dau.—11. In Lincoln’s-inn-fields, the wife 
of P. B. Brodie, esq. a dau.——13. At Mort- 
lake, the Hon. Mrs. Henry Fs ral a dau.—— 
14. At Whitehill House, Lady Loulsa Wardlaw 
say, adau.— 15. In St. George-pl. the 
Lady Ernest Bruce, a dau.——At 12, Kensing- 
ton-garden-terr. Hyde-park, the wife of 
Thomas Maitland, of H.M.S. America, a dau. 
—lIn Stratton-st. Mrs. William Angerstein, a 
dau.—17. At Woolwich, the wife of Captain 
G. Ashley Maude, Royal Art. a son.—kIn 
Brook-st. Grosvenor-sq. Lady Baker, a dau. 
—18. At Wokefield Park, Berks, the wife of 
Robert Allfrey, ong. a son.—19. At 5, Wo- 
i 





burn-sq. Mrs, am Hallowes, a dau. 
MARRIAGES. 
Dec. 5. At Calcutta, Francis-Anstruther, 


third son of Sir Robert Dalrymple Horn 
Elphinstone, bart. of Horn and ee Elphin- 
stone, to Mary-Ann, third dau- of Major-Gen. 
Herbert Bowen, C.B.— At Calcutta, John 
R. Best, esq. of the East India Civil Serv. to 
Annie-Georgiana, eldest dau. of David B. 
Wardlaw, esq. of Gorgar Mount, Edinburgh. 

8. At Madras, Francis Rundall, esq. of the 
Madras Engineers, to Fanny-Ada, youngess 
dau. of Capt. W. G. Burn, formerly of Her Ma- 
jesty's 3rd Light Dragoons, and afterwards of 

eter. 

10. At Llanhamlach, Theodore Day, esq. of 
Lower Porthamel, third son of the late Rev. 
John Day, Rector of North Tuddenham, Nor- 
folk, to Margaret, eldest dau. of Rees Williams, 
esq. Manest Court, Breconsh.—— At Bath, 
Robert Parry Nisbet, esq. of Southbroom 
House, Wilts, to Elizabeth, only surviving dau. 
of the late Edward Greene, esq. of Hinxton 
Hall, Cambridgesh. and relict of the Rev. Henry 
Curtis Smith, son of Sir John Wyldbore Smith, 
Bart.——At Meerut, Capt. george Parker, 74th 
Regt. N.I. eldest son of Sir George Parker, 
Bart. to Gertrude, younger dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Elderton, and granddau. of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Trapaud, of the Madras Engrs. 

15. At Montreal, Canada, Col. William Denny, 
7ist Regt. or Highland Light Inf. grand-ne- 
phew of the late Sir Barry Denny, Bart. many 
years M.P. for Kerry, to Euretta Richardson, 
dau. of the late Hon. James Richardson, of 
Belle Rive, Montreal. 

17. At St. Pancras New Church, Luke Jones, 
esq. M.A. of Parker’s-piece, Cambridge, to 
Mary, widow of Capt. H. S. H. Isaacson, E. I. 
Co’s. Maritime Service, and dau. of the late 
Joseph Chitty, esq. barrister-at-law. —— At 
Llangattock, Breconsh. James Stuart Mon- 
teath, esq. eldest son of Sir Charles G. S. Mon- 
teath, of Closeburn Hail, to Jane, third dau. of 
Joseph Bailey, esq. M.P. of Glanusk Park.—— 
At Teignmouth, John, second son of Samuel 


Whittuck, esq. of Hanham Hall,Glouc, toSarah, 
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third dau, of the late James Wainwright, esq. 
of Reye House, Warwicksh. 

23. At Calcutta, Charles Walter Kinlock, esq. 
Be Civil Serv. to Elizabeth, youngest dau. 
of the late Eardley Wilmot Mitchel » esq. of 
Wargroves, Sussex. : 

28. At Gosfield, Essex, Basil, son of the late 
James Goodeve Sparrow, esq. of Gosfield-pl. 
to Julia, youngest dau. of the late John Scrat- 


ton, esq. 

29. At Milbrook, Southampton, the Rev. 
Josiah Gardiner Webster, to Elizabeth, second 
surviving dau. of the late Robert Berney, esq. 
of Holly-lodge, Worstead. 

31. At Isleham, the Rev. J. A. Carr, Curate 
of Meldreth, Cambridgesh. to Sophia, eldest 
dau. of the late Thomas Robins, esq.-——At 
Lucan, W. Earle, egy son of the late 
Rev. John Earle of Watton Abbey, to Eva, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Charles Smith, A.M. 
Vicar-Gen. of Elphin.—The Rev. H. 8. Wood, 
Mathematical Master of the Collegiate School, 
Leicester, and younger son of the late Rev. Jas. 

» Incumbent of Willisham, to Fanny, 
second dau. of Rich. Ingall, esq. of Elm House, 
Kirton, Holme, Lincolnsh.—At Newton All 
Saints, William H. Mumford, esq. of Felsham 
Grange, to Louisa, eldest dau. of Hugh Green, 
esq. of Newton Hall.—lIn London, W. 
Moffatt, esq. of Spring Gardens, to Diana- 
Margaretta, only dau. of the late W. B. Jones, 
esq. of Prospect-house, Sudbury.——At Lucan, 
W. Earle, esq. of Tunbridge Wells, second son 
of the late Rev. John Earle, of Watton Abbey, 
to Eva, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Charles 
Smith, A.M. Vicar-general of Elphin.—At 
Ashbourne, Derbysh. Jonathan Hargreaves, 
esq. of Oak Hill, Accrington, Lanc. to Anne- 
Maria, second dau. of the late John Harland, 
esq. of Ashbourne.——At Darlington, Henry 
William Ornsby, esq. solicitor, Darlington, 
second son of the late George Ornsby, esq. of 
Lanchester Lodge, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
the late John Robinson, esq. of Cockerton. 

Lately. At St. Peter’s, Pimlico, William M. 
Blackbourne, esq. of Tankard’s Town, co. 
Meath, eldest son of the Lord Chief Justice of 
Ireland, to Mary, dau. of the Rev. Dr. Thorpe, 
Minister of rey Chapel.—At Simla, 
Bengal, Capt. Sale, of the 9th Nat. Inf. to Miss 
Holmes, dau. of the late Rev. Dr. Holmes, 
Chancellor of Cashel.——At St. Mark’s, Myd- 
aa J. Houston Browne, esq. of the 
Middle Temple, to Sara-Lees, eldest dau. of 
sem Lees Giffard, esq. LL.D. of Myddelton- 

uare. 

Jan.2. At St. James’s, Westminster, John 
W. Prout, esq. barrister, Lincoln’s Inn, to 
pe rome only dau. of the late Colonel 
Nicoll, of Copt Hall, Hendon, Middlesex. 

5. At Brighton, the Rev. Richard Phayre, 
Rector of West Rainham, Norfolk, to the Hon. 
Charlotte-Laura, second dau. of the late Lord 
Wodehouse.——At Paddington, the Rev. Thos. 
E. Powell, of Oriel college, Oxford, youngest 
son of the late David Powell, esq. of Loughton, 
Essex, to Emma, dau. of Edgar Corrie, esq. of 
Purley Lodge, ag re Leyland, George 
Hargreaves, . of Birch House, near Bolton, 
to Elizabeth, o egg of Robert Snell, esq. of 
Leyland.——At Bath, John Raikes Bayly, esq. 
solicitor, Devizes, to Sarah, youngest dau. of 
James a. esq. Bailbrook Villa, Bath.— 
At Bath, the Marquess of Thomond, G.C.H. to 
Anne, widow of Rear-Adm. Fane, and sister to 
the late Sir Charles Flint.——At Willenhall, 
East Barnet, the Rev. James Hamilton, of 

Regent-sq. London, to Anne-Hovenden, eldest 
dau. of the late John Moore, x of Calcutta. 
——At St. Bride’s, Lieut. H. W. Grounds, of 


the Indian Navy, to Martha-Thomas, youngest 
dau. of J. R. Lake, esq.——At Henllan, Tho- 
mas Gold Edwards, esq. to Emily, third dau. 
of Dr. Lloyd Williams, of Henilan-pl. Den- 
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bighsh.——At Townley Hall, near Drogheda, 
the Rev. T. P. Ferguson, to Francesca Hut- 
cheson.——At All Souls’, the Rev. T. M. Fal- 
low, Incumbent of St. Andrew’s, Marylebone, 
to Horatia, youngest dau. of the late Thomas 
Murdoch, —_ of Portland-pl.——At Mary- 
lebone Church, William Adam Loch, esq. son 
of James Loch, esq. M.P. to Sophia-Brownrigg, 
youngest dau.of the late Major Bates, Royal Art. 

6. At St. Pancras, the Rev. George Cotterill, 
Vicar of Earlam, Norfolk, to Letitia-Watts, 
second dau. of the Rev. J. W. Ellaby, of Mil- 
ston, Wilts.——At Barton-on-Humber, Thos. 
John Terrington, esq. Hull, to Rebecca, second 
dau. of Samuel Wilders in, esq. the founder of 
infant schools.——At Hammersmith, Robert 
Duncan, esq. M.D. of Tunbridge Wells, to 
Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late Rev. John 
Thornton, of Swanage, Dorsetsh. 

7. At Madron, Cornwall, John, second son 
of William Cornish, esq. of Marazion, to Jane- 
Esther, second dau. of James 8. Penny, ost 
of Penzance.——At Stoke, Mr. Daniel Mil 
ward, jun. of Plymouth, to Elizabeth-Emma, 
only dau. of T, Aishton, esq. of Home Park 
Buildings, Stoke.——At St. George’s Hanover- 
sq. John Martin, esq. M.P. of Berkeley-sq. 
and Ledbury, Herefordsh. to Maria-Henrietta, 
eldest dau. of Evan Hamilton Baillie, esq. of 
Gloucester-pl. Portman-sq.——At Redenhall 
Norfolk, William Grimwood Taylor, esq. of 
John-st. Bedford-row, to Anne, eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. William Whitear, formerly Rec- 
tor of Starston, Norfolk.——At Margate, Chas. 
Evans, esq. of Margate, to Harriet-Ursula, 
second dau. of Francis William Cobb, esq. of 
the same place.—~At Bath, the Rev. Richard 
N. Wood, M.A. Curate of St. Martin’s Salis- 
bury, to Mary-Frances, eldest dau. of the late 
John Uniacke, esq.—At Uckfield, Edmund 
Stansfield, esq. of Downing coll. Cambridge. 
to Hannah, second dau. of the Rev. John Un- 
derwood, 8.D. Uckfield. 

9. At the Chapel, in Little Portland-st. John 
Ingram Travers, esq. of St. Swithin’s-lane and 
Portland-pl. third son of the late John Travers, 
esq. to Sarah-Anne, only dau. of Saml. Amory, 
esq. of Devonshire-st. ena 

12. At St. Paul’s Church, Knightsbridge, 
Maurice Drummond, esq. third son of Char’ 
Drummond, esq. and nephew of the Earl of 
Auckland, to the Hon. Adelaide-Lister, eldest 
dau. of the late Lord Ribblesdale, and step- 
dau. to Lord John Russell.——At Beckenham 
the Rev. Arthur Trower, B.A. Incumbent of 
Codsall, Staff. to Jane, fourth dau. of Edward 
Lawford, esq. of Eden Park, Beckenham.—— 
At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Andrew Hender- 
son, esq. O yr very to Emily, oe of 
the late John Adolphus, esq.——At farry, 
Fiintsh.W. Baird, M.D. of the British Museum, 
ate Surgeon of the Hon. E.I, Comp. ship Ber- 
wicksh. to Mary, second dau. of Edward Owen, 
esq. Maesmynan ge Colches- 
ter, Mr. Alfred Fitch, of pswich, eldest son of 
the late Joseph Fitch, esq. R.N. to Caroline, 
dau. of the late James Finch, esq. of Her 
Majesty’s Hon. Board of Ordnance.——At 
Great Cheverell, Nathaniel Barton, esq. of 
Corsley-house, to Mary, only surviving child 
of the late Capt. Nicholas, R.N. and _— 
dau. of the Rev. N. Fletcher, of Lee-house, 

ants. 

14. At Prestbury, Chesh. the Rev. Brabazon 
Lowther, son of Gorges Lowther, esq. of 
Hampton Hall, Somerset, to Ellen-Jane, dau. 
of Thomas Legh, esq..of Lyme Park, Cheshire. 
—John Meredith, esq. of Herefordshire, to 
Eliza, eldest dau. of James Cunningham, esq. 
of Clifton.——At Morley, near Leeds, the Rev. 
James Allott, of Burnt Wood Lodge, eldest 
son of the Rev. George Allott, Vicar of South 
Kirby, Yorksh. to Hannah, eldest dau. of the 
late John Webster, esq. of Springfield House, 
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Morley.——At Brighton, Thos. Tudor Trevor, 
esq. of Guisborough, Yorksh. to Elizabeth-Ann, 
third dau. of the late John Watson, esq. of Wick 


Lodge, Brighton.——At ——— Charles 


> 

F. Elcum, _— of Cheltenham, to Phoebe-Mary, 
eldest dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. W. P. Cun- 
ningham, Madras Army.——At Ottery St.Mary, 
the Rev. G. T. Clare, Rector of Bainton, Yorks. 
to Mary, dau. of the late Capt. Kemp, of H.M. 
36th Regt.—— At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. 
Capt. the Hon. Mortimer Sackville West, fourt 
son of Earl Delawarr, to Fanny-Charlotte, 

oungest dau. of Major-Gen. Dickson.—— At 

restbury, Chesh. the Rev. Brabazon Lowther, 
son of Gorges Lowther, esq. of Hampton Hall, 
Somersetsh. to Ellen-Jane, dau. of Thomas 
Legh, esq. of Lyme Park, Chesh.——The Rev. 
James Wee Joyce, Rector of Burford, in 
the co. of yr to Anna-Elizabeth, only dau. 
of the Rev. John James, D.D. Canon of Peter- 
borough.—At Quorndon, Leic. Major Col- 
lingwood Dickson, Royal Horse Art. eldest 
surviving son of the late Sir Alex. Dickson, 
G.C.B. to Harriet, second dau. of the Rev. 
Thomas Burnaby, of that place. 

16. At St. Pancras, Charles Springett, esq. 
of Tenterden, Kent, to Elizabeth, second dau. 
of the late Richard a esq. of Wittersham. 
—At Monkstown, blin, Thomas Fraser 
Grove, esq. 6th Dr ms, eldest son of John 
Grove, esq. M.D. of Salisbury, to Katherine- 
Grace, second dau. of the Hon. Waller O’Grady, 
of Castle Garde, co. Limerick.——At Bathwick, 
the Rev. Norman Garstin, D.D. Colonial Chap. 
in Ceylon, to Marianne, only dau. of Walter 
Wilson, oe of Bath, and Frenchay, Glouc. 

18. At Stokesley, Yorksh. H. B. Scougall, 
esq. B.A. of Corpus Christi coll. Cambridge, to 
Anne-Frederica, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
Geo. Marwood, of Busby Hall, near Stokesley. 

19. At Dublin, Thomas T. Fogarty, M.D. of 
Drogheda, to Georgiana-Adelmar, only sur- 
viving child of Capt. Ponsonby C. Willoe, late 
58th .——At Hursley, near Winchester, 
the Rev. Henry Holden, Head Master of Up- 
pingham School, Rutland, to Elizabeth-Mar- 

et-Anne, eldest dan. of the late Rev. Richard 
dmonds, Rector ot Woodleigh, Devon.—aAt 
Leicester, Richard Toller, esq. of Stoneygate, 
near Leicester, to Mary-Bolton, eldest dau. of 
the late William Seddon, esq. of Stoneygate 
House.——At St. Peter’s, Colchester, William 
Fredk. Faviell, os of Ashwell House, Knares- 
borough, to Sarah Oliver, eldest dau. of Mr. 
John Oliver Carr, of Colchester.—— At St, 
George’s, Hanover-sq. the Rev. George Rogers, 
Rector of Braceborough, to Louisa-Josephine, 
third dau. of K. Lewis, esq. of Stratford-pl. 

20. At St. Leonard’s, Henry Carr Tate, esq. 
of the Royal Marine Art. to Jane, youngest 
dau. of the late Daniel Maude, esq. of Middle- 
wood Hall, Yorksh.——At Bristol, the Rev. 
Adam Clarke Rowley, M.A. to Emily-Lans- 
down, eldest dau. of the late Mr. John Norton, 
of Lower Easton, near Bristol.—At Fleet- 
wood, the Rev. John Clarke Haden, M.A. 
Rector of Hutton, Essex, to Annie, only dau. 
of Richard Ormerod, esq. Fleetwood, Lancash, 
— At Brighton, William, youngest son of Mr. 
W. Wordsworth, of Rydal Mount, Westmore- 
land, to Fanny-Eliza, youngest dau. of R. Gra- 
ham, esq. late of Etterby, in the co. of Cum- 
berland.—At Farringdon, William Nation, 
—e to Mary-Jane, second dau. of the Rev. Dr. 
Collyns, Rector of Farringdon. 

21. At r Chelsea, Mr. John Henry . 
Blunt, of the Wyle Cop, Shrewsbury, to Frances, 
third surviving dau. of the late Rev. John 
QOusby, Chaplain of the co. of Middlesex.—— 
At Clapham, William Milman, esq. of Brixton, 
and St. Catharine Hall, Camb. to Mary, dau. 
of the late John Holland,.esq. of Clapham 
Common,—-—At Old Alresford, Wm. C, Bailey, 
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esq. of Beauworth, to Elizabeth, only dau. of 
W.S. Beare, esq,——At Dover, W. Gatty, esq. 
M.A. of Dean-house, Beds. to Elizabeth-Ann- 
Sarah, only dau. of W. Monins, esq. of Buck- 
den.——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. T. J. 
Bradshaw, esq. to the Hon. F.-Catherine De- 
vereux, Maid of Honour to the Queen, and 
dau. of the late Viscount Hereford.——At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. Heneage- William, eldest 
son of Cholmeley Dering, esq. to Ann-Caroline, 
youngest dau. of the late Comm. Upton, R.N. 

22. At Ludlow, G. S. Herbert, esq. secretary 
to the South-Eastern Railway Comp.-to Ann, 
eldest dau. of Joshua Slack, esq. ‘ 

23. At St. Andrew’s, Holborn, Siegerich- 
Christopher, son of Christopher Kreeft, esq. 
Consul-Gen. for Mecklenburg-Schwerin, to 
Emma-Louisa-Jean, granddau. of the late 
Edw. John Stephenson, esq. of Farley Hill, 
Berks.— At Plymouth, Euston J. Gray, R.N. 
son of Lieut. Thomas Gray, R.N. to Jane- 
Rosetta, dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. James 
Kern, H.E.I.C.S. 

24. At Southampton, Charles Stackhouse 
Rashleigh, esq. of Wickham, Hants, eldest son 
of the Rev. Jonathan S. Rashleigh, Rector of 
Wickham, to Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of T. S. 
Moody, +~— ; ; 

25. At Winchester, Robert Budd, esq. of 
Fawley, to Eleanor Woodman, relict of Capt. 
James Purefoy, R.N. 

. AtEdinburgh, Capt. Edward Wetherall, 
the Royal Regt. to Katharine, relict of H. Da- 
venport, esq. and dau. of the late John Durie, 
esq. of Astley Hall, Lanc.——At Battersea, 
Reginald Wilton Macdonald, esq. (late 17th 
Lancers, to Ellen-Marianna, eldest dau. of Va- 
lentine Morris, of Battersea, esq.——At Bre- 
wood, John Bourne, esq. of Hilderstone Hall, 
Staffordsh. to Ethel, fourth dau. of the late 
John Mason, esq. of Lymington, Hants.——At 
Chelsea, David tray, esq. Capt. of the 13th 
Light Inf. to Amelia-Mary-Ann, second dau. of 
the late John Banks, esq. of ere Seats 
and granddau. of the late Sir Edward Banks. 

27. At Chewton Mendip, Som. Thos. Town, 
end, of Manchester, esq. to Louisa-Harriett, 
yomeons dau. of the late Fred. Groves, of the 

nner Temple, esq. and niece of Lieut.-Colonel 
Groves, of Boughton-under-Blean, Kent.—— 
At Ipswich, William Pahilson, esq. M.D. of 
Hitchin, Herts, to Eliza-Jane, eldest dau. of S. 
H. Cowell, esq. Ipswich.——At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. George Giles, esq. of Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields, to Miss Sidney, of Westbourne- 
cresc. ae Park.——At Colton, Staffordsh. 
the Rev. Robert Haig, grandson of the late Sir 
William henge Bart. to Catherine-Matilda, 
second dau. of J. O. Oldham, esq. late of the 
Bengal Civil Service. 

28. At Enfield Siew, Middlesex, the 
Rev. Jarvis Holland Ash, 8.C.L. of St. Mary- 
church, Devon, third son of Richard Ash, esq. 
of Cotham House, Bristol, to Emma-Susanna, 
second dau. of Charles Croshaw, esq. of Pon- 
ders End.— At Paddington, William, eldest 
son of William Browne, esq. of Tallentire Hall, 
Cumberland, to Isabella, only child of Robert 
Midford, esq. of Bayswater.——At Edinburgh, 
Michael Henry Rankin, esq. of Halifax, Yorksh. 
to Anna, dau. of the late Rev. William Gaskin, 
Perpetual Curate of Wreay, Cumberland. 

Marchi. At Ealing, W. J. Jarvis, esq. of 
Saville-row and Harley-st. (son of Richard 
Jarvis, esq. of Cambridge-terr.) to Anna-Oc- 
tavia, youngest dau. of J. B. Nichols, esq. 
F.S.A. of Parliament-st. and Little Ealing. 

20. W. 4 Ayrton, esq. barrister, chief 
registrar of the Court of Review, F.S.A. of 
Dorset-sq. only son of W. Ayrton, esq. F.R.S. 
F.S.A. to Margaret, eldest dau. of the late 
Thos. M. Alsager, esq. F.S.A. of Queen-sq. 
Bloomsbury, and Surbiton, Surrey. 











Tue Duke or NorRTHUMBERLAND. 

Feb. 12. At Alnwick Castle, North- 
umberland, in his 62nd year, the Most 
Noble Hugh Percy, third Duke of North- 
umberland and Earl Percy (1766), fourth 
Earl of Northumberland and Baron Wark- 
worth of Warkworth Castle (1749), Baron 
Percy (by writ 1299), and a Baronet (1660), 
K.G., a Privy Councillor, Lord Lieu- 
tenant, Custos Rotulorum, and Vice-Ad- 
miral of the county of Northumberland 
and of the town and county of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, Constable of Launceston 
Castle, High Steward of Launceston, Chan- 
cellor of the University of Cambridge, the 
Queen’s Trustee of the British Museum, a 
Governor of King’s College, London, 
President of the Royal Humane Society, 
D.C.L., F.R.S., and F.S.A. 

His Grace was born on the 20th April, 
1785, a twin with Lady Agnes, now the 
wife of Colonel Frederick Thomas Buller, 
of Pelynt, Cornwall. He was the eldest 
son of Hugh the second Duke of North- 
umberland, K.G., by his second wife 
Frances-Julia, third daughter of Peter 
Burrell, esq. His early education was 
received at home, and under the care of 
Dr. Greenlaw, who resided at Syon. It 
was completed at Cambridge, where the 
degree of M.A. was conferred upon him 
in 1805, and that of LL.D. in 1809. In 
July 1806 he entered Parliament as mem- 
ber for Buckingham. On the death of 
Mr. Fox in the following September, he 
was elected without opposition for West- 
minster, having been introduced to the 
notice of the electors by Mr. Whitbread, 
at a meeting over which the late Mr. Byng 
presided; but at the general election in 
the month of November of the same year, 
he shrunk from the risk and annoyances 
of an old-fashioned Westminster contest, 
and was quietly returned for Launceston. 
Thus, in the course of six months, the 
young Earl represented three different 
constituencies. In 1807 he was returned 
without opposition as one of the members 
for Northumberland, in the place of Lord 
Howick (the late Earl Grey). During the 
alarm of invasion, his position in that 
county had naturally led to his taking the 
command of the Percy Tenantry, a force 
composed of a body of horse-artillery, six 
troops of cavalry, and seventeen com- 
panies of infantry, which were clothed, 
appointed, and equipped by the second 
Duke; and in 1812, when Earl Percy was 
called up to the House of Peers, to take 

his seat in the barony of Percy, the regi- 
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ment of Percy Tenantry presented him 
with a superb sword. 

On the 10th of July, 1817, Earl Percy 
succeeded his father as Duke of North- 
umberland. On the 25th Nov. 1819, he 
was elected a Knight of the Garter. 

In 1825, when Charles X. of France was 
crowned with all the splendour and gaiety 
which mark every public ceremonial in 
that country, the Duke of Northumberland 
was appointed to represent the Majesty of 
England. The expenses of that ‘embassy 
extraordinary’? were wholly defrayed from 
the Duke’s private purse; yet his superb 
equipages and the magnificent array of his 
attendants quite outshone the splendour 
displayed by the ministers of the Czar, 
or even by the representatives of the Im- 
perial Crown of Austria. The amount of 
his Grace’s disbursements on this occasion 
may be estimated fromthe fact, that Parlia- 
ment voted a sum of 10,0007. to purchase 
a diamond-hilted sword as a present to 
his Grace, in order to mark their high 
sense of the manner in which he had main- 
tained the dignity of his Sovereign at the 
French court. 

In the year 1829 the Duke of North- 
umberland was selected by the Duke of 
Wellington to succeed the Marquess of 
Anglesey in the office of Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. In that country, though viewed 
with distrust by the Roman Catholics as 
a firm supporter of the Tory party, he 
was too quiet to become very unpopular. 
He held that office unti] Lord Grey be- 
came First Minister in 1830, when the 
noble Marquess whom he had succeeded 
in turn replaced him. Although the Go- 
vernmentallowance to his Gracewhile Vice- 
roy of Ireland was reduced by 7,000/. 
a year, yet the splendour of the Viceregal 
court was rather increased than dimi- 
nished during his administration. 

On the death of the Marquess Camden 
in 1840, his Grace was elected Chancellor 
of the University of Cambridge. 

As respects his parliamentary conduct, 
there was little remarkable in the career 
of the Duke of Northumberland. His 
maiden speech is recorded to have been 
one in favour of the abolition of the slave 
trade, on the 2nd Feb. 1806. He had all 
the merit of undeviating consistency : for, 
having commenced life as a Tory and a 
supporter of the Protestant constitution, 
his wish and aim was always to maintain 
it in its integrity. He was, however, by 
no means indifferent to social ameliora- 
tions; and the poor on his own estates 
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were carefully provided for. In the ad- 
ministration of his large income, his Grace 
was generous without ostentation, and the 
extent of his liberality was commensurate 
with the ample means at his disposal. In 
his domestic and social relations he was 
truly beloved, and nothing appeared to 
afford him greater happiness than his 
being the cause of happiness in others. 
In the discharge of every religious and 
moral duty his conduct was consistent 
and exemplary. Blessed with an amiable 
partner, and surrounded by all the com- 
forts that wealth could procure or power 
command, he was not exempt from the 
ills of mortality, and for many years of 
his life he suffered acutely from frequent 
attacks of gout, which prevented him from 
taking that active part in the public 
duties of his station to which his excel- 
lent abilities and disposition would have 
induced him. 

He did not marry until shortly before 
his father’s death, and when he had at- 
tained the 32d year of his age. The lady 
he selected was in her 30th year. Lady 
Charlotte-Florentia Clive was the second 
daughter of Edward first Earl Powis, and 
sister to the present Earl, Her Grace had 
only a still-born son in the following Fe- 
bruary; and, being thus left disengaged 
of any family of her own, she was selected 
to take the office of Governess to the then 
Princess Victoria, now Queen of this 
country, who has always manifested to her 
Grace that attention which was so well 
merited by her general amiability and the 
tender assiduity with which she fulfilled 
the duties of her important charge. 

Having died without issue, the Duke is 
succeeded in his dignities of the peerage 
by his only brother Algernon Lord Prud- 
hoe, Captain R.N.; who was born in 
1792, raised to the peerage in 1816, and 
matried in 1842 Lady Eleanor Grosvenor, 
eldest daughter of the Marquess of West- 
minster, but has no issue. The next male 
heir of the family is the Earl of Beverley. 

The body of the late Duke was removed 
from Alnwick Castle on Friday, Feb. 19, 
attended by the household of his establish- 
ment and a numerous body of tenantry, 
300 of whom were on foot and 600 on 
horseback, The magistrates and clergy 
of the county preferred a request to be 
allowed to follow in a body, but this was 
respectfully declined. Nearly the whole 
male population of Alnwick joined the 
procession, and accompanied it for a mile 
out of the town. The tenantry parted 
from it three miles further. It was after- 
wards met at every stage of its progress 
by the mournful demonstrations of respect 
of the inhabitants of the various places 
through which it passed. At Newcastle 
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it was met by the mayor in his state car- 
riage and the authorities of the town, and 
by a great number of gentlemen on horse- 
back, upwards of 30 private carriages, and 
a large body of tenantry: the bells of the 
churches being tolled and minute guns 
fired from the castle. On reaching Tyne- 
bridge the procession was met by the 
mayor and corporation of Gateshead, the 
flags on the ships in the river being hoisted 
half-mast high. The hearse was then 
placed onthe railway. On Tuesday, Feb. 
23, the body was deposited in the family 
vault in St. Nicholas chapel, Westminster 
Abbey. The dean, prebendaries, and the 
whole establishment of the church received 
it at the west door. The present Duke 
was chief mourner, the other mourners 
being his Grace the Duke of Athol, Lord 
Lovaine, the Bishop of Carlisle, Rear- 
Adm. the Hon, Jocelyn Percy, Rear- 
Adm. the Hon, William Percy, the Hon, 
Charles Bertie Percy, the Hon. Henry 
Manvers Percy, the Rev. Henry Percy, 
Lord James Murray, the Earl of Powis, 
the Hon. R. H. Clive, Mr. Mortimer 
Drummond, Sir Walter Riddell, the Rev. 
Sir H. Dukinfield, Vicar of St, Martin’s ; 
the Rev. J. G. Giffard, curate of St. 
Martin’s (the parish in which Northum- 
berland-house is situate); the Rev. C. 
Charlton, minister of Alnwick new church; 
Messrs. Hodges, Q.C., Blackden, Wil- 
liams, Bayle, Kemp, Gunney, Freeman, 
Winkworth (controller of the household 
to the deceased), Mr. Mitchell (his valet 
and confidential servant), Mr. Rhodes, 
and Mr. Parsons. 





Rr. Hon. Sir Epw. H. East. 

Jan. 8. At his residence, Sherwood- 
lodge, Battersea, in his 83d year, the 
Right Hon. Sir Edward Hyde East, Knt. 
and Bart., a privy councillor, a bencher 
of the Inner Temple, and F.R.S. 

Sir Edward Hyde East was born in 
Jamaica, Sept. 9, 1764, the eldest son of 
Edward East, esq. of that island, by his 
first wife Amy, daughter of James Hall, 
esq. of the same. He was called to the 
bar at the Inner Temple, Nov. 10, 1786. 
He was long distinguished as an able 
reporter of cases in the King’s Bench, at 
first in association with Charles Durn- 
ford, esq. from 1794 to 1802, and after- 
wards alone. In 1804 he published “A 
Treatise on the Pleas of the Crown,” in 2 
vols. 8vo. which attained a high reputation. 

In 1792, he was returned to Parliament 
for the borough of Great Bedwin. In 
the senate he was a staunch supporter of 
Mr. Pitt ; but he was not returned to the 
parliament of 1796. 

At the beginning of 1813 he was ap- 
pointed Chief Justice of the Supreme 
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Court of Judicature at Calcutta, and on that 
occasion he was knighted by the Prince 
— at Carlton House, on the 26th Feb. 

uring his residence in India he ex- 
erted himself to obtain a better system of 
education of the natives, and was mainly 
instrumental in the establishment of the 
Hindoo College. In acknowledgement of 
this national service, as well as of the 
manner in which he had discharged his 
judicial duties, he received from the 
native inhabitants of Calcutta, on quitting 
that presidency in the year 1822, an ad- 
dress couched in the most flattering terms, 
at the same time that a large subscription 
was raised amongst them for the erection 
of a statue, as a lasting memorial of 
their friend and benefactor. This statue, 
executed in marble by Chantrey, now 
stands in the grand jury-room of the Su- 
preme Court at Calcutta. On his return 
to England he was created a Baronet by 
patent dated April 25, 1823. 

In Feb. 1823 he re-entered Parliament as 
member for Winchester, which city he 
represented until the year 1830, when he 
was succeeded by his son. 

In 1831 he was sworn a privy coun- 
cillor, and appointed a member of the 
judicial committee of the Privy Council, 
with a view to the hearing of appeals from 
India, at which he has since been a con- 
stant assessor. 

Sir Edward Hyde East married, Dec. 
23, 1786, Jane-Isabella, second daughter 
of Joseph Chaplin Hankey, of East 
Bergholt,co. Suffolk, esq. ; and by that lady, 
who died Jan. 27, 1844, he had issue a 
son and daughter: Sir James Buller East, 
who has succeeded to the title ; and Anne- 
Eliza, married in 1813 to James William 
Croft, esq. second son of James Croft, of 
Greenham Lodge, co. Berks, esq. 

The present Baronet was born in 1789 ; 
he is M.P. for Winchester, and a bar- 
rister of the Inner Temple ; and married 
in 1822 Caroline-Eliza, second daughter 
of James Henry Leigh, esq. of Stoneleigh, 
co. Warwick, and sister to the present 
Lord Leigh. 





Sir WiiirAM Hitiary, Bart. 

Jan. 5. At his seat, Woodville, near 
Douglas, Isle of Man, in his 77th year, 
Sir William Hillary, Bart. 

Sir William was descended from a York- 
shire family, and was the younger son of 
Richard Hillary, esq. by Hannah, daugh- 
ter of George Wynne, esq. His elder 
brother, Richard Hillary, esq. was a 
member of the House of Assembly in 
Jamaica, where he died unmarried in 1803. 

Sir William Hillary was Equerry to 
H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex, at the time 
of the birth of his eldest child in 1800. 
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He raised at his own expense, in the year 
1803, the first Essex legion of infantry 
and cavalry, amounting to 1400 men. He 
was then seated at Danbury Place, Essex, 
in right of his first wife. Another public- 
spirited work of this gentleman was the 
foundation of the Royal National Insti- 
tution for the Preservation of Life from 
Shipwreck. 

He was created a {Baronet by patent 
dated Nov. 8, 1805. 

Sir William Hillary married, first, Feb, 
21, 1800, Elizabeth-Disney, daughter and 
coheir of Lewis Disney Fytche, of Dan- 
bury Place, co. Essex, esq. and, secondly, 
Aug. 30, 1813, Emma, daughter of Pa- 
trick Tobin, of Kirkbradden, in the Isle 
of Man, esq. By the former lady he had 
twin children, born Nov. 19, 1800, viz. 
Augustus-William, who has succeeded to 
the baronetcy ; and Elizabeth-Mary, mar- 
ried in 1818 to Christopher Richard Pres- 
ton, esq. of Blackmore Priory, Essex. 

The present Baronet married, in 1829, 
Susan, eldest daughter of J. Christian, 
esq. of Unerigg Hall, co. Cumberland, 
and First Deemster of the Isle of Man, 





GeneERAL Str WILLIAM ANSON. 

Jan. 13. At Brockhall, near Weedon, 
the residence of T. Thornton, esq. in his 
75th year, General Sir William Anson, 
Bart. K.C.B., Colonel of the 47th (Lan- 
cashire) Regiment of Foot, uncle to the 
Earl of Lichfield. 

Sir William Anson was the third son 
of George Adams, esq. who assumed the 
name of Anson, by the Hon. Mary Ver- 
non, daughter of George-Venables first 
Lord Vernon. He entered the army as 
Ensign, June 13, 1789. He skipped 
over the rank of Lieutenant, and obtained 
that of Captain, April 25, 1793. He 
never held the rank of Major, and was 
made a Lieutenant-Colonel, Sept. 28,1797; 
Colonel, Oct. 30, 1806 ; Major-General, 
June 4, 1811; Lieutenant-General, Au- 
gust 12, 1819; and General, January 10, 
1837. 

Sir William Anson went to Holland 
with a brigade of Guards in 1793, and 
was present at the battle of Famars, and 
the commencement of the siege of Valen. 
ciennes ; he served also during the whole 
of the severe winter campaign of 1794 
and 1795, and retreat of the army; and 
in all the previous operations on the 
French frontier. He also served in Sicily 
in 1806 and 1807 ; the campaign in Spain, 
in 1808-9, in command of Ist battalion 
Grenadier Guards, including the battle of 
Corunna; and subsequently on the ex. 
pedition to the Scheldt. He was placed 
on the staff of the Peninsula in 1811, and 
appointed to the command of a brigade 
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in the 4th division; with which he was 
present at the battles of Salamanca, Vit- 
toria, Pyrenees, Nivelle, Orthes, and 
Toulouse. For these battles Sir Wil- 
liam received a cross and three clasps. 
He was nominated K.C.B on the enlarge- 
ment of the order in 1815, and was 
created a Baronet by patent dated Sept. 
15, 1831. He was appointed to the 
colonelcy of the 47th on March 25, 1835. 

Sir William Anson married, Jan. 26, 
1815, Louisa-Frances-Mary, only child 
of John Dickenson, esq. of Birch Hall, 
Lancashire; and by that lady, who died 
July 25, 1837, he had issue four sons and 
three daughters: 1. Sir John William 
Hamilton Anson, who has succeeded to 
the baronetcy ; 2. Mary-Louisa ; 3. Wil- 
liam Vernon-Dickenson, R.N., who died 
on service on the African coast, Jan. 1842; 
4. the Rev. George Henry Greville An- 
son; 5. Anne-Georgiana-Frances, mar- 
ried in 1846 to the Rev. William Thorn- 
ton, Rector of Dodford, Northampton- 
shire; 6. and 7. (twins,) Louisa-Frances- 
Maria, and Archibald-Edward-Harbord, 
Lieut. R. Art. 

The present Baronet was born in 1816, 
and married, in 1842 Elizabeth-Catharine, 
daughter of the late Major-Gen. Sir Denis 
Pack, K.C.B., by Lady Elizabeth-Louisa 
aunt to the present Marquess of Water- 
ford, and now the wife of Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Thomas Reynell, Bart. and K.C.B. 





GENERAL Sirk Martin Hunter. 

Dec. 9. At Anton’s Hill, Berwickshire, 
in his 90th year, General Sir Martin 
Hunter, G.C.M.G. and G.C.H., of An- 
ton’s Hilland Medomsley. 

He was the second son and heir of 
Cuthbert Hunter, esq. of Medomsley, 
Durham, by the daughter of the Rev. 
John Nixon, Vicar of Haltwhistle. 

He entered the army August 30, 1771, 
and his other commissionswere thusdated : 
Lieutenant, June 18, 1775; Captain, 
Nov. 21, 1777; Major, Oct. 30, 1790; 
Lieut.-Colonel, July 19, 1794; Colonel, 
Jan. 1, 1800; Major-General, Oct. 30, 
1805 ; Lieut.-General, Jan. 1, 1812; and 
General, May 27, 1825. He also held 
the appointment of Governor of Stirling 
Castle. 

Sir Martin served in the first American 
war, including the battle of Bunker’s 
Hill, Brocklyn, and Brandywine, where 
the British troops, commanded by General 
Home, were successful. He also took 
part in the storming of Fort Washington, 
and in the night attack on General 
Mayne’s brigade. On the latter occasion 
he was wounded. He subsequently pro- 


ceeded to the East Indies, and com- 
manded — 52d at the siege of Cannanore, 
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being the leader of the party of light 
infantry that stormed the breach. He 
was also present in other Indian engage- 
ments, including those of Seringapatam 
and Bangalore, and the night attack on 
Tippoo Saib’s entrenched camp under the 
walls of the former town, where he was 
severely wounded in the body and arm; 
and in 1797 he commanded a brigade at 
the capture of Trinidad and the siege of 
Porto Rico. At the blockade of Malta, 
in 1800, he commanded the 48th Regi- 
ment. He filled the office of commander- 
in-chief at Halifax several years since, 
and was also Governor of New Bruns- 
wick. He was the last of the British 
officers that survived the battle of Bun- 
ker’s Hill. 

Sir Martin Hunter married Sept. 13, 
1797, the daughter and heiress of James 
Dickson, esq. of Anton’s Hill, Berwick- 
shire ; and Lady Hunter died in 1845 in 
her 70th year. 





Masor-Gen. Sir James Witson, K.C.B. 

Lately. At Bath, Major-Gen. Sir 
James Wilson, K.C.B. 

He entered the service Dec. 12, 1798, 
as Ensign in the 27th Foot, and became a 
Lieutenant Aug. 31, 1799. He served 
the campaign of 1799 in North Holland, 
with the 27th, including the action at the 
landing, and those of the 10th and 13th 
of September, 2d and 6th of Oct. He 
accompanied the expedition to Ferrol, 
in 1800, and that to Egypt, in 1801, and 
was present at the actions of the 8th, 13th, 
and 21st of March, and all the operations 
of that campaign. He was promoted to 
a company May 27, 1801; and removed 
to the 48th Foot July 9, 1803. He 
served with the army in Spain, under Sir 
John Moore, during its operations in 
Leon; accompanied the 48th to the Pe- 
ninsula, in 1809, and was present at the 
battles of Talavera and Busaco, lines of 
Torres Vedras, and subsequent advance ; 
he again commanded the regiment at the 
battle of Albuera, after the death of 
Lieut.-Col. Duckworth, and received two 
severe wounds through the leg; at the 
siege of Ciudad Rodrigo he again com- 
manded it, and was present at the assualt ; 
engaged in the siege of Badajoz, and com- 
manded the column that attacked the 
ravelin of San Roque at the assault 
(wounded). He commanded the bat- 
talion in the advance to the Douro, re- 
treat to Castrajon, and in the battle of 
Salamanca, where he succeeded to the 
command of the Fusilier Brigade. He 
commanded a light battalion at the battle 
of Vittoria, and during the operations in 
the Pyrenees, until he received two severe 
wounds from musket balls through the 
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shoulder, on the 28th of July, near Pam- 
peluna. He had the command of the 
48th in the advance to the Garonne, in 
1814, and was present at the battle of 
Toulouse, where he was again wounded. 
For his Peninsula services Sir James re- 
ceived a cross and one clasp, and was 
made a Knight Commander of the Bath 
in 1815. He also was presented with a 
handsome sword by the officers of the 
48th. He attained the brevet rank of 
Lieut.-Colonel 1812, of Colonel 1830, 
and of Major-General 1838. 





Lievt.-Cor. Sir Georce Gipps. 

Feb. 28. At Canterbury, in his 57th 
year, Lieut.-Colonel Sir George Gipps, 
of the Royal Engineers, late Governor of 
New South Wales. 

Sir George Gipps was the eldest son of 
the late Rev. George Gipps, Rector of 
Ringwold, in Kent. His services in a 
military and in a civil capacity extend 
over a period of 38 years, and are such as 
to entitle him to an honourable rank 
among the best servants of his country. 
His commissions in the distinguished 
corps to which he had the honour to 
belong were dated respectively as fol- 
lows: Second Lieutenant, 11 Jan. 1809; 
First Lieutenant, 21 Dec. 1809; Second 
Captain, 30th Sept. 1814; First Captain, 
8th April, 1826; brevet Major, 10th 
Jan. 1837; regimental -Lieut.-Colonel, 
23d Oct. 1841. 

In 1811 he was ordered to join the 
army in the Peninsula, where he was pre- 
sent at the successful siege of Badajoz in 
March and April 1812. 

Whilst leading one of the columns of 
assault on Fort Picurina, he was wounded 
in the left arm, and for his gallant con- 
duct on the occasion was specially men- 
tioned in the Duke of Wellington’s de- 
spatches. In 1813 and 1814 he was with 
Sir John Murray’s army in Catalonia; 
and took part in the affair of the pass of 
Biar, the battle of Castalla, the capture 
of Fort Balaquir, (for which service he 
was again honourably mentioned in the 
despatches of Sir John Murray), in the 
siege of Tarragona, and blockade of Bar- 
celona. 

From Nov. 1814 to July 1817 he 
served with the Duke of Wellington’s 
army in the Netherlands and France, but 
was not present at the battle of Waterloo, 
having been detached some time previ- 
ously for the purpose of putting the for- 
tress of Ostend into a state of defence. 

Subsequently to the withdrawal of the 
army of occupation from the French 
territory, Sir George was permitted to 
remain some time out of active employ- 
ment, and availed himsclf of this oppor- 
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tunity to visit Germany, Italy, Egypt, 
Syria, Turkey, and Greece. 

After further military duty at Chatham, 
he proceeded in Oct. 1824 to the West 
Indies, at the expiration of which service 
he visited Mexico, and returned to Eng- 
land in Dec. 1829. The able represen- 
tations which he made during this period 
on the subject of the emancipation of 
slaves in those particular colonies with 
which he was more immediately ac- 
quainted, so strongly impressed the mi- 
nistry of the day with his capacity for 
civil business, that after his return, whilst 
in command of the Royal Engineers at 
Sheerness, he was nominated on two 
successive government commissions, the 
one in Ireland, and the other in England, 
on the subject of the proposed boundaries 
for constituencies under the Parliamentary 
Reform and Municipal Corporations Acts 
respectively. 

In 1834 he was appointed private 
secretary to the Earl of Auckland, then 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and in the 
subsequent year proceeded with the 
newly appointed Governor-General, the 
Earl of Gosford, and the Right Hon. Sir 
Charles E. Grey, to Canada, as a com- 
missioner ‘‘ for the investigation of grie- 
vances affecting her Majesty’s subjects 
in that colony ;” on which occasion he 
received the honour of knighthood. 

From this important mission, after a 
brief excursion into the United States, he 
arrived at home in April 1837, and in the 
course of the same year received the 
appointment to a more arduous under- 


' taking, the government in chief of the 


Australian Colonies, and sailed for Syd- 
ney in the following October. 

The anxieties of this high office, exer- 
cised under every succession of adminis- 
trations during a period of nine years, 
laid the foundation of that disease which, 
at the early age of 56, has deprived the 
country of the further services of a most 
able, talented, and energetic officer. He 
died of a complaint of the heart, within a 
few weeks after his return to England. 

Sir George Gipps married in 1830, 
Elizabeth, second daughter of the late 
Major-Gen. George Ramsay, of the Royal 
Artillery, who with one son, their only 
child, survives him. His only brother 
is the Rev. Henry Gipps, M.A. 





ApMIRAL STEPHENS. 

Nov. 8. At Little Plumstead hall, 
Norfolk, Philip Stephens, esq. Admiral of 
the Red, a Deputy Lieutenant of that 
county. 

This officer was the son of Thomas 
Wilkinson, esq. Capt. R.N. by Millicent, 
daughter of = Howe, gent. and 
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Millicent, daughter of Sir Philip Stephens, 
Bart. many years Secretary, and after- 
wards one of the Lords Commissioners, of 
the Admiralty. He went to sea at an 
early age under the auspices of his great- 
uncle, was promoted to the rank of Lieu- 
tenant, about the year 1790; and made a 
Post-Captain, Sept 5, 1794. From that 
period until the year 1797, Capt. Wilkin- 
son commanded the Hermione of 32 guns, 
on the Jamaica station. His next appoint- 
ment was to the Success, another frigate, 
in which he cruised for some time on the 
coast of France, and then removed into 
the Unicorn of the same force, and like- 
wise employed in Channel service. He 
subsequently obtained the command of 
the Naiad, of 38 guns, on the same sta- 
tion. 

Inthe month of Oct. 1801 the Naiad 
took the ground near the isle of Rhé, and 
had nearly been wrecked. On the second 
day after she struck, the French Commo- 
dore sent off craft, with spare cables and 
anchors, and politely informed Captain 
Wilkinson of the preliminaries of peace 
being signed between France and Eng- 
land; this conduct accounted for the 
batteries not firing on the Naiad, whilst 
ashore within range of them. 

Our officer was soon after appointed to 
the Hussar, of 38 guns, on board which 
ship an explosion took place towards the 
latter end of the year 1802, and produced 
an alarm so sudden and terrific, that 
several of his crew jumped overboard, and 
the weather being extremely severe, they 
in consequence perished. 

On the 6th Jan. 1804, Captain Wil- 
kinson parted company with Sir Edward 
Pellew, under whose orders he had been 
cruizing off Ferrol, bound to England 
with despatches. In the night of the 
8th, the Hussar, then going at the rate 
of seven knots an hour, struck on the 
southernmost part of the Saintes, and was 
bilged. The following day the crew took 
possession of a small island, inhabited by 
fishermen, whose boats they immediately 
began to equip for the purpose of trans- 
porting themselves either to the fleet off 
Brest, or to England, as circumstances 
might admit. 

At day-light on the 10th, the ship 
being still apparently whole, Captain 
Wilkinson sent a party to destroy her by 
fire ; and on their return embarked in 
his barge, and left the island, accom- 
panied by the remainder of his crew in 
13 fishing boats, the whole of which, 
being badly found, were obliged to bear 
up during the night, and run into Brest 
harbour. Fortunately, Captain Wilkin- 
son succeeded in getting on board a Bri- 
tish cruizer, and thus escaped a captivity 


of ten years’ duration, to which his officers 
and men were subjected. In the summer 
of the following year, he commanded the 
Gorgon, of 44 guns, stationed as a guard- 
ship in the Shannon; and some years 
afterwards, the Courageux, of 74 guns, 
employed in the Baltic. 

Sir Philip Stephens died at an advanced 
age in 1809. His baronetcy had been 
conferred with remainder to his nephew 
Colonel Stephens Howe; but, that gen- 
tleman having predeceased him, Captain 
Wilkinson, on inheriting the property, 
took the name of Stephens. 

He was made a Rear-Admiral, Dec. 4, 
1813; advanced to the rank of Vice-Ad- 
miral on the 19th July, 1821 ; and to the 
full rank of Admiral in 1837. He was 
promoted to the Red Squadron on the 
day before his death. He married, in 
1804, Sophia, daughter of William Worth, 
esq. of Hayneford, near Norwich. 





ApMIRAL Preston. 

Jan. 21. At Askham Bryan, York- 
shire, aged 82, D’Arcy Preston, esq. 
Admiral of the White, and Deputy Lieu- 
tenant for the West and North Ridings 
of that county. 

This officer served under Sir John 
Jervis at the reduction of Martinique and 
St. Lucia in 1794; and after the capture 
of the latter island was promoted from a 
Lieutenancy in the Boyne of 98 guns, to 
the command of the Rattlesnake sloop of 
war, in which vessel he returned to Eng- 
land with the officers who were charged 
with the official accounts of that conquest. 
He afterwards commanded the Termagant 
sloop; and on the 13th June, 1796, was 
posted into la Mignonne of 32 guns, from 
which he removed into the Blanche, 
another frigate of the same class. 

On the night of Dec. 19, in the same 
year, the Blanche, in company with la 
Minerve, bearing the broad pendant of 
Commodore Nelson, fell in with two 
Spanish frigates, one of which, the Sabina, 
was taken by the latter, but soon after 
re-captured. Captain Preston engaged 
the other, and obliged her to surrender, 
with the loss of 22 men killed and 
wounded ; but, before she could be taken 
possession of, a Spanish three-decker and 
two other frigates approached, and com- 
pelled the Blanche to wear and make all 
sail in the direction of her consort. 

Captain Preston subsequently com- 
manded the Dido of 28 guns, Boston 32, 
and, during the greater part of the late 
war, the Sea Fencibles between Flam- 
borough Head and the river Tees. In 
Dec. 1813, he was appointed Commodore 
of a division of prison-ships; and on the 
24th Aug. 1819, obtained the superan- 
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nuation of a Rear-Admiral. He was 
afterwards promoted to the rank of Admiral 
in 1841. His eldest son is in holy orders ; 
another is a Lieutenant R.N. 





Vicr-ApmM. ToMLINSON. 

March 6. At Middleton-house, Sus- 
sex, in his 83rd year, Nicholas Tomlin- 
son, esq. Vice-Admiral of the White. 

Few men have seen more active service 
than this veteran officer. He was the 
third son of Capt. Robert Tomlinson, 
R.N. and Sarah only daughter of Dr. 
Robinson, President of the College of 
Physicians ; and descended from Colonel 
John Tomlinson of Burnt Cliff Thorn, 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, who 
bore a conspicuous part in the Civil War 
of Charles I. Of his brother, Commander 
Robert Tomlinson, R.N. who died in 
1844, at the age of 85, a brief memoir is 
given in our vol. XXII. p. 321. 

He entered'the navy in 1774, with Lord 
Hotham, in the Resolution. In 1779 he 
acted as Aid-de-Camp to the late Earl 
Carhampton on board the Charon, 44 
guns. He was at thesiege and capture of 
Fort Omoa, and assisted at the capture of 
le Comte d’Artois, French privateer of 
64 guns and 644 men. The Charon being 
burnt at the siege of York Town in 
North America, he served with the army 
on shore, and for his conduct in com- 
mand of an advanced battery, obtained the 
thanks of Lord Cornwallis in person. In 
the campaign of 1781 he commanded a 
gun boat, and from January to March 
was almost daily engaged with the enemy. 

On his return from America in 1782 he 
obtained a Lieutenant’s commission for 
the Bristol, ordered to the East Indies, 
and was in the last general action between 
Adm. Sir E. Hughes and Suffrein. 

When the Duke of Athol, East India- 
man, took fire in the Madras Roads, he 
volunteered his assistance, was blown up, 
and nearly lost his life (six other officers 
of the fleet were killed, with all the officers 
of the Athol, and 300 men). On his re- 
covery 16 months after, he was appointed 
to the Savage (sloop); afterwards, it being 
the time of peace, he served in the Rus- 
sian navy, and was appointed as Captain 
to a line-of-battle ship, which he com- 
manded until the breaking out of war 
between England and France, when he 
returned home, and served as First Lieut. 
in the Regulus, until he left her to take 
command of the Pelter, 14 guns. He was 
engaged in a variety of operations on the 
coast of France; on one occasion board- 
ing a lugger in a single boat, in open day- 
light, while lying within pistol-shot of a 
battery, and on another in an encounter 
with three armed vessels, two of which 
were of equal force with his own, 
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In June 1795 he accompanied the fleet 
under Sir J. B. Warren to Quiberon Bay, 
where he was employed to cover the land- 
ing of the French loyalists. On the 21st 
of the following month, unassisted by any 
other vessel, he went so near the coast 
to cover the retreat of these troops as to 
prevent the greater part from being de- 
stroyed, keeping off the republican forces, 
until the royalists were in safety. It may 
be well to remark, as a comment upon 
the generosity of the French, that the re- 
publican army, although foiled in their 
efforts, were so struck by the daring of 
Lieutenant Tomlinson, that the chief 
officers came down to the shore waving 
their hats in recognition of the bravery of 
anenemy. He received the public thanks 
of Sir J. B. Warren on the quarter-deck, 
before the principal officers of the fleet, 
and was also introduced to the Comte 
d’Artois, afterwards Charles X. who com- 
plimented him on the essential service he 
had rendered his country. On the 10th 
August of the same year he took a chasse 
marée, anchored under a battery at the 
mouth of the River Crach, for which 
action the prize was unanimously relin- 
quished by the fleet to the Pelter alone. 
At length, after other successful actions, 
in consequence of incessant fatigue, nearly 
30 of the Pelter’s crew were confined to 
their hammocks (ber complement was 50 
officers and men), and the rest with Lieut. 
Tomlinson at their head in so reduced a 
state, that the vessel was obliged to be 
towed home by the Robust, 74. 

On the 29th November he was advanced 
to the rank of Captain, and appointed to 
the Suffisante sloop, 14 guns, in which 
ship he destroyed eight merchantmen on 
the coast of France, protected by a cor- 
vette of 16 guns, and two cutters, 14 guns 
each ; captured the Revanche of 12 guns 
and 85 men, together with the Morgan, 
French privateer, besides recapturing six 
merchantmen her prizes, for which and 
some other successes, he was presented 
with a piece of plate from the merchants 
of London, and another from the Royal 
Exchange Assurance Company. 

In 1801 he accompanied Sir H. Parker 
as a volunteer to the Baltic, and was at 
the battle of Copenhagen. He was after- 
wards appointed to the command of the 
Sea Fencibles on the coast of Essex. In 
1809 he was appointed to fit out and com- 
mand the fireships which accompanied 
the expedition under Earl Chatham and 
Sir R. Strachan to the Scheldt ; and in 
December, when the island of Walcheren 
was evacuated, he assisted in destroying 
the basin, arsenal, and sea defences of 
Flushing. 

Such were some of his more important 
services to his country, in the course of 
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which he was several times (once dan- 
gerously) wounded, and he could say that 
by the time he had been 26 years in the 
navy, he had been upwards of 70 times 
engaged with the enemy; that, as a subal- 
tern, he was engaged in the capture of 
five of the enemy’s ships of war; that, as 
a Commander, he took and destroyed 30 
vessels belonging to the enemy, several of 
them of great value. Not having served 
his full time at sea as Captain, he was 
placed on the retired list in 1830. 

It was an honourable but well-deserved 
compliment which was paid him by that 
distinguished hero, Sir Sydney Smith, at 
one of the crowded drawing-rcoms of the 
late King George the Fourth, when sur- 
rounded by a group of persons distin- 
guished for their talent and their rank, he 
said to them as he advanced to meet and 
then presented to them his old comrade, 
** Gentlemen, let me introduce you to my 
friend, Captain Tomlinson, one of those 
few men who through his life has dared 
to dare.’’ 





W. R. Cartwriecnut, Ese. 

Jan. 4. At Aynhoe, Northampton- 
shire, aged 75, William Ralph Cartwright, 
esq. late M.P. for that county, and Lieut.- 
Colonel of the Northamptonshire Yeo- 
manry. 

Mr. Cartwright was born March 30, 
1771, the only son of Thomas Cartwright, 


. esq. of the same place, who died in 1772, 


by Mary Catharine, daughter of Major 
General Thomas Desaguliers, of Graces, 
co. Essex. His mother was re-married 
in 1777 to Sir Stephen Cotterell. 

Mr. Cartwright was endeared to North- 
amptonshire not only by the number and 
the lustre of his private virtues, but by 
many years of public connection and 
political confidence, as its able, upright, 
and highly-popular representative. He 
sat in parliament for that: county from 
1797 till within a year of his death ; with 
the short exception of about eighteen 
months (in 1831-2), when, owing to the 
excitement of Parliamentary Reform, he 
was supplanted by Lord Milton, now Earl 
Fitzwilliam. 

When Mr. Cartwright first entered 
upon public life, he became distinguished 
as one of the best representatives of the 
landed interest. Independent alike in 
fortune and by position, ranged on the 
side of the altar and the threne, his 
votes were invariably given in behalf of 
social order and rational liberty. To 
Mr. Pitt, and the successors that carried 
out his patriotic principles, Mr. Cart- 
wright gave a warm, disinterested, and 
conscientious support. 

It has been said that Mr. Cartwright 
never had an enemy. Sure we are he 


never intentionally made one. Such was 
the kindness of heart and rectitude of 
mind, transparent in every thing he said 
or did, that even his most zealous oppo- 
nents, at times when party-spirit ran the 
highest, did willing homage to his per- 
sonal worth and his political integrity. 
Of his domestic and social character we 
must speak with more reserve. But it is 
known through a thousand channels, that 
he was the constant benefactor of the 
poor; and that his house and heart were 
never closed against merit and talent. 
The troops of friends who were so often 
received under his friendly roof were 
invited and welcomed without any narrow 
distinction of political party. By them 
the hospitalities of Aynhoe will be long 
remembered. Truly might it be said of 
the generous master of the mansion, 


** Large was his bounty and his soul sincere.” 


To another important feature of Mr. 
Cartwright’s character we may here ven- 
ture to allude, as it cannot be so widely 
known,—we mean the depth of his re- 
ligious feeling, and the fervour of his 
Christian faith. These, unobtrusive and 
unostentatious though they were through- 
out his life, we have good reason to know, 
were the anchor of hope and the spiritual 
solace of his closing hours. They were 
plainly seen to shed around him that 
peace which was the best earnest of the 
rest and the reward to which he is 
gone. 

Mr. Cartwright was twice married ; 
first, April 12, 1794, to the Hon. 
Emma Maude, daughter of Cornwallis 
first Viscount Hawarden, who died in 
1808 ; and secondly, in 1810, to Julia- 
Frances, only daughter of the late Colonel 
Richard Aubrey, and sister to Sir Thomas 
Digby Aubrey, Bart., who survives him. 
By the former lady he had issue five sons 
and three daughters, and by the latter 
three sons and two daughters. The chil- 
dren by the first wife were, 1. Sir Thomas 
Cartwright, born in 1795, Minister Ple- 
nipotentiary to the Diet of Frankfort, who 
married in 1824 Marie-Elizabeth-Augusta, 
daughter of the Count of Sandizell in 
Bavaria, and has issue; 2. William Cart- 
wright, esq. who married in 1822 Mary- 
Anne, daughter and heiress of Henry 
Jones, esq. of London, and has issue; 3. 
Emma, who died unmarried in 1827; 4. 
Mary-Catharine, married in 1827 to the 
Rev. Henry John Gunning, second son of 
the late Sir George William Gunning, 
Bart. ; 5. Cornwallis-Richard ; 6. Robert 
Cartwright, esq. barrister at law ; 7. the 
Rev. Stephen Ralph Cartright, Rector of 
Aynhoe ; and 8, Sophia, married in 1831 to 
William Willes, esq. of Astrop House, 
Northamptonshire. By his second wife 
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Mr. Cartwright had further issue, 9. 
Richard Aubrey Cartwright, esq. born in 
1811; 10. Julia; 11. Colonel Henry 
Cartwright ; 12. Frances-Eliza-Carter ; 
and 13. the Rev. Frederick. William 
Cartwright. 

The funeral of this lamented gentleman 
took place on Wednesday, Jan. 13. The 
remains were deposited in the family 
vault in the south aisle of the parish 
church of Aynhoe. The mourners were 
numerous and sincere. The tenantry 
assembled to pay the last tribute of re- 
spect to their deceased landlord—the la- 
bourers, to evince at once their gratitude 
for comforts bestowed by, and their grief for 
the loss of, a kind and considerate master. 
The household servants, &c., about 40 in 
number, were arrayed in deep mourning. 
The burial service was read by the Ven. 
Archdeacon Clerke, a nephew of the 
deceased. The following was the order 
of the procession :— 

The Tenants, 36 in number. 
The Steward. 
The Body. 

The pall borne by Sir William Clerke. 
Bart., nephew to the deceased; William 
Willes, esq., the Rev. Henry John Gun- 
ning, the Rev. E. M. Goulburn, the Rev. 
Francis Clerke, and Sir Robert H. Gun- 
ning, Bart. 

Chief Mourners, his five sons, Colonel 
Cartwright, the Rev. Stephen Cartwright, 
Richard Aubrey Cartwright, esq. Colonel 
Henry Cartwright, the Rev. Frederick 
Cartwright ; and three grandsons, Fairfax 
Cartwright, esq. Thomas Cartwright, esq. 
and George Gunning, esq. 

Sir Thomas Aubrey, Bart., the Hon. 
Francis Maude, the Rev. Frank Leonard, 
Samuel Field, esq. solicitor ; Mr. Timms 
and Mr. Davies, medical attendants. 





PEREGRINE EpwARD ToWNELEY, Esa. 

Dec. 31. At Towneley, Lancashire, 
aged 84, Peregrine Edward Towneley, 
esq. a deputy lieutenant and justice of 
the peace for that county, F.R.S. and 
F.S.A. 

Mr. Towneley was the son and heir of 
John Towneley, esq. of Cornsay House, 
by Barbara, fourth daughter of Edward 
Dicconson, esq. of Wrightington, co. 
Lance. His father succeeded to Towneley 
in 1807, on the death of his nephew 
Edward Towneley Standish, esq. who had 
succeeded in 1805 on the death of his 
elder brother Charles Towneley, esq. the 
founder of the Towneleian collection of 
marbles now in the British Museum; 
both those brothers having died without 
issue. 

Mr. Towneley was sheriff of Lanca- 
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shire, very soon after the removal of the 
restrictions against the Roman Catholics, 
in the year 1831. 

He married April 22, 1794, at St. 
James’s church, Westminster, Charlotte- 
Theresa, daughter of the Hon. Robert 
Drummond, esq. of Cadlands in Hamp- 
shire, (a younger son of William fourth 
Viscount Strathallan,) and by that lady, 
who has died only eleven days after him, 
(at Towneley, Jan. 11, aged 78,) he had 
left issue two sons and two daughters. 
His elder son and successor, Charles 
Towneley, esq. married in 1836 Lady 
Caroline Molyneux, sister to the Earl of 
Sefton, and has issue. The younger, John 
Towneley, esq. is M.P. for Beverley, and 
married in 1840 Lucy, youngest daughter 
of Sir Henry Joseph Tichborne, Bart. and 
has issue. The elder daughter, Charlotte, 
died unmarried in 1818; and Frances, 
the younger, was married in 1821 to 
Thomas Stonor, esq. of Stonor Park, co. 
Oxford, now Lord Camoys, and has 
twelve children. 





Josepu Cripps, Esa. 

Jan. 8. At Ashcroft, near Cirencester, 
aged 81, Joseph Cripps, esq. late M.P. 
for Cirencester, a banker in that borough, 
and Deputy Governor of the Van Die- 
men’s Land Company. 

He was the son of Mr. Joseph Cripps, 
who died in 1782, and whose epitaph will 
- found in Bigland’s Gloucestershire, p. 
366. 

Mr. Cripps was Lieut.-Colonel Com- 
mandant of the Cirencester Volunteers 
raised in 1803. He was first elected to 
Parliament for that town in 1806, to- 
gether with Michael Hicks Beach, esq. 
They were re-elected in 1807 ; but in 
1812 the Bathurst family put forward their 
claims ; and Lord Apsley (the present 
Earl), being returned at the head of the 
poll, excluded Mr. Cripps. 

In 1818, on Mr. Beach retiring, Mr. 
Cripps was re-elected, after a poll which 
terminated as follows :— 


Lord Apsley . . ° ° 412 
Joseph Cripps, esq. ° . 412 
Rich. Estcourt Cresswell, esq. . 40 


To the five next Parliaments Lord Aps- 
ley and Mr. Cripps were re-chosen with- 
-out opposition. In 1835 the Whigs again 
proposed a second candidate, but with 


little better success than in 1818, the 
numbers being, for 
Joseph Cripps, esq. . ° 494 
Lord R. E. H. Somerset ° 405 
Thos. D. Whatley, esq. . 91 


Mr. Cripps was again re-elected in 
1837; but at the last election retired in 
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favour of his son William Cripps, esq. 
whose election was unopposed. 

Mr. Cripps supported Reform of Par- 
liament, and generally voted with the 
Whig party. 

The mortal remains of this lamented 
gentleman were on the 15th Jan. con- 
signed to the family vault in St. Catha- 
rine’s chapel, in the parish church. The 
inhabitants of Cirencester, to testify their 
respect to the memory of the deceased 
gentleman, closed their shops; and the 
respectable inhabitants spontaneously as- 
sembled, and, forming in procession, en- 
tered the Ashcroft property at the south- 
ern entrance, dressed in deep mourning, 
following their esteemed neighbour and 
late representative to his last resting 
place. 


RAurPuH STEPHEN PEMBERTON, Esa. 

Feb. 22. At Cambridge-terrace, Hyde 
Park, in his 67th year, Ralph Stephen 
Pemberton, esq. of Barnes and Usworth 
house in the county of Durham. 

He was born June 26, 1780, the second 
son of Richard Pemberton, of Barnes, co. 
Durham, esq. by Elizabeth, only child of 
Ralph Jackson, esq. of Sunderland. He 
was high sheriff of the county of Car- 
marthen in the year 1820. In Jan. 1843 
he succeeded his brother John Pember- 
ton, esq. barrister at law, (see our vol. 
xix. p. 549,) in the family estates in 
Durham, and he last year served the 
office of high sheriff of that county. 

Mr. Pemberton married, June 20, 
1820, Anne-Mary, daughter and sole 
heir of Thomas Rippon, esq. of Low Mill, 
co. Durham, and niece of the Hon. 
Richard Hetherington, President of Tor- 
tola and the Virgin Islands. 





REGINALD CurrTEIs, Esa. 

Jan. 28. At his house in Eaton-place, 
aged 41, after some years of bad health, 
the consequence of a severe fall in hunt- 
ing, Reginald Curteis, esq. a magistrate 
for Sussex, the youngest son of the late 
Edward Jeremiah Curteis, esq. of Wind- 
mill-hill, M.P. for Sussex, and brother of 
Herbert Barrett Curteis, esq. M.P. for 
Rye. 

"He was born at Windwill-hill, Sussex, 
the 27th Oct. 1805; was educated at 
Westminster school ; entered his Ma- 
jesty’s army in 1823, and sold out in 1835, 
when Senior Captain of his Majesty’s 
first Royal Dragoons. 

He married by special licence, Oct. 3, 
1839, Frances-Mary, the eldest daughter 
of the late Lawrence Reynolds, esq. of 
Paxton Hall, Huntingdonshire, by whom 
he leaves three children: Reginald-Law- 


rence-Herbert ; Mary; and Frances. 
Mary-Ida. 

His remains are interred in the family 
vault in Wartling church, Sussex. He 
was of a very kind-hearted and friendly 
disposition, a dutiful son, and a most 
affectionate husband, and was much and 
deservedly esteemed by his family and 
friends. 

Rev. Wi1i1AM Errrick. 

Jan. 19. At his seat, High Barnes, 
near Sunderland, in his 90th year, the 
Rev. William Ettrick, M.A. a magistrate 
for the county of Durham. 

Mr. Ettrick was descended from a 
family which has been traced in Dorset- 
shire for three centuries and a half; but 
his immediate ancestors for four genera- 
tions were seated in the county of Dur- 
ham. He was born May 17, 1757, and 
was the only son of William Ettrick, esq. 
of High Barnes, by Catharine, daughter 
of Robert Wharton, esq. of Old Park in 
the same county. He was for some time 
a Fellow of University college, Oxford, 
where he attained the degree of M.A. 
June 1, 1786. In 1787 he was presented 
by James Frampton, esq. to the recto 
of Toners Piddle, and vicarage of A 
Piddle, in the county of Dorset, which he 
resigned in 18—. He was some time 
chaplain to the dowager Lady Walsing- 
ham. He succeeded his father in his 
landed estates Feb. 22, 1808. Though 
he relinquished the more active functions 
of his profession, Mr. Ettrick was much 
devoted to literary studies. He was an 
excellent biblical scholar, profoundly 
versed in Hebrew literature, and many 
years ago he published rather voluminous 
works on the subject of the prophecies. 
His habits were somewhat eccentric and 
retired, but he was an estimable and high- 
minded gentleman, and an excellent land- 
lord. 

Mr. Ettrick married Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of William Bishop, esq. of Briant’s 
Piddle, co. Dorset, and had issue four 
sons and six daughters. The former were, 
William, deceased; Anthony, born in 
1801, who succeeded his father ; Walter ; 
and John. The daughters: Elizabeth, 
married to Lieut. Novosielski, R.N. of 
Bath ; Catharine, married to Robert 
Shank Atcheson, esq. of Westminster, 
solicitor ; Anne, who died in 1813; 
Isabella, married in 1825 to Robert Horn, 
esq. of Hunter’s Hall, Bishopwearmouth ; 
Helen; and Mary. 

Mr. Ettrick’s library, which consisted 
of 3000 volumes, and his gallery of pic- 
tures, have been dispersed by auction at 
his house, High Barnes. 
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Davip Bevan, Esa. 

Dec. 24. At Belmont, East Barnet, 
aged 72, David Bevan, esq. of that place 
and Trent Park, Middlesex, and of Fos- 
bary, Wilts, a banker in Lombard-street. 

Mr. Bevan was the eldest son of Sil- 
vanus Bevan, esq. of Riddlesworth-hall, 
Norfolk, who died in 1830, by Louisa 
Kendall. 

He married in 1798, Favell-Bourke, 
youngest daughter of Robert Cooper 
Lee, esq. of Bedford-square; by whom 
he had issue three sons and four daugh- 
ters. The former are 1. Robert Cooper 
Lee Bevan, esq. who married in 1836 
Lady Agneta Elizabeth Yorke, sister to 
the present Earl of Hardwicke, and has 
issue; 2. Richard Lee Bevan, esq. ; 3. 
the Rev. David Barclay Bevan, M.A. 
Rector of Burton Latimer, Northampton- 
shire. 

The daughters are, 1. Louisa-Priscilla, 
married to Augustus Henry Bosanquet, 

-esq. second son of William Bosanquet, 
esq. banker in London, and has issue; 
2. Favell-Lee, married to the Rev. Tho- 
mas Mortimer, B.D. Minister of Gray’s 
Inn Lane Chapel ; 3. Frederica-Emma, 
married to Ernest Augustus Stephenson, 
esq. ; and 4. Frances-Lee, married to Cap- 
tain William Morier, R.N 

Mr. Bevan has left funded and personal 
property to the amount of 250,000/. He 
has bequeathed to his son, Richard Lee 
Bevan, 40,000/.; to his son, the Rev. 
David Barclay Bevan, M.A., the sum of 
50,000/., but from which is to be deducted 
the purchase-money of livings, farms, &c. 
amounting to upwards of 16,0007. ; to 
his daughters, Mrs. Mortimer, Mrs. 
Morier, and Mrs. Stephenson, 20,000/. 
each, and to Mrs. Bosanquet 100,000/. in 
addition to her fortune. The bequests to 
be for their separate use and to their 
children, but no grandson is to appropri- 
ate his expectancy in the purchase of a 
commission or his promotion in the army. 
The residue of his personalty, as well as 
all freehold, copyhold, and customary 
estates, he -leaves to his son, Robert 
Cooper Lee Bevan, whom he has ap- 
pointed his sole executor. 

Mr. Bevan’s death was the consequence 
of an accident received the week before 
from fire. 

F. R. Reynotps, Esa. 

Dec. 28. At Yarmouth, Norfolk, Fran- 
cis Riddell Reynolds, esq. a Deputy Lieu- 
tenant of that county. 

He was the only surviving son of John 
Reynolds, esq. for many years an eminent 
solicitor at Great Yarmouth, of which 
borough he was mayor in 1781, and again 
in 1784, Having been educated with 
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the intention of following his father’s 
profession, the late Mr. Reynolds was 
admitted in Easter Term, 1791, and was, 
at the time of his death, one of the oldest 
practising attorneys on the Roll. His ac- 
tive mind and natural sagacity soon dis- 
covered a more rapid road to fortune than 
was offered by the law alone. He esta- 
blished a large brewery, which he con- 
ducted with great success till the final 
close of the war with France, and his 
contracts during the earlier periods of that 
eventful struggle are believed to have been 
very lucrative, whilst, at the same time, 
his zeal and activity secured to him the 
approval of the Admiralty. In early life 
he became a member of the corporation, 
and served the office of mayor in 1804, 
and again in 1823. His knowledge of 
finance and his willingness to devote his 
time on the most laborious Committees, 
enabled him to exercise considerable influ- 
ence on that body till its constitution was 
remodelled by the Municipal Reform Act, 
in 1835. After that period, he interested 
himself in promoting such public under- 
takings as he considered calculated to 
advance his native town in the scale of 
social improvements, and was among the 
first to appreciate the advantages to be 
derived from the introduction of Railway 
communication, to which he largely con- 
tributed by his wealth and influence. 

As Vice-president of the Yarmouth 
hospital—which, in connection with the 
late William Steward, esq. he did much 
towards establishing—his services were 
of great value. He was most assiduous 
in discharging the duties of that office, 
and on the very day of his death it was 
his intention to have attended the half- 
yearly meeting of the subscribers, and to 
have proposed a resolution, having on the 
morning of that day walked to his office 
in apparently his usual good state of 
health. Being apprehensive of having 
taken cold, he returned to his home, and 
entrusted the resolution to another, by 
whom it was proposed and carried. 

He was for the long period of 51 years 
clerk to the Trustees of the Southtown 
Turnpike road; and he was also receiver 
of Admiralty Droits for the port of Yar- 
mouth, and agent to the solicitor to the 
Admiralty, and other naval departments ; 
in all of which offices he has been suc- 
ceeded by his partner, C. J. Palmer, esq. 

By his marriage with Anne, only 
daughter and eldest child of Jacob Pres- 
ton, esq. of Great Yarmouth, with whom 
he lived happily for more than half a 
century, and who still survives him, he 
received a handsome fortune, which a long 
and active life enabled him greatly to 
increase, By her he had two sons, who 
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are in the Church, and three daughters, 
who married clergymen. On all these he 
settled handsome incomes during his life, 
in addition to which he has bequeathed a 
large accumulation of wealth, including 
several valuable advowsons in the coun- 
ties of Norfolk and Suffolk. His habit 
of living was extremely regular, and he 
loved domestic retirement. Using a 
generous diet he was remarkably atten- 
tive to his health, and careful to avoid 
excess. The result of this was uniform 
good health; and, notwithstanding his 
advanced age, he was able, almost to the 
time of his death, to endure long jour- 
neys, and to engage vigorously in the 
affairs of several large companies, whose 
interest was promoted by his judgment 
and integrity. He was remarkable for 
the equanimity of his temper, and by 
those who knew him intimately he was 
greatly esteemed. His remains were 
interred in the family vault in the church 
of St. Nicholas. 





Epwarp Lvussock, M.D. 

March 4. At Norwich, aged 43, Ed- 
ward Lubbock, M.D. 

He was the younger son of Richard 
Lubbock, esq. M.D. who for many years 
practised with unusual celebrity in Nor- 
wich. His father was, like himself, born 
in that city ; like himself, too, he was 
educated in the Free School of that city ; 
studied in the Norfolk and Norwich Hos- 
pital; graduated at Edinburgh as a phy- 
sician; settled in his native place; re- 
sided (though in a different house) in St. 
Giles’ Street ; and died there, before at- 
taining his 50th year. He possessed, as 


we are told in the History of Norfolk, . 


‘‘for many years, the public confidence 
in an unexampled degree—and in exten- 
sive usefulness, in skilful, liberal, and 
humane practice, had few equals.” So 
exact a coincidence, in the character and 
the career of two members of the same 
family, is unusual. The first Dr. Lub- 
bock died in 1808, leaving Edward, who 
was destined to follow thus closely in his 
steps, a boy of about five years old, and 
one of the youngest of eight children. 
Mrs. Lubbock, after her husband’s death, 
removed to the Manor House, Bracon- 
dale, where the early years of the future 
physician were spent. In due time, he 
was placed, as a day scholar, under the 
care of the Rev. Edward Valpy, the mas- 
ter of the Free School of Norwich, an in- 
stitution which, at that time, enjoyed a very 
high reputation, and was crowded with the 
sons of the principal families of the city 
and the surrounding country. Even in 
boyhood, he was remarkable for diligence 
and — of intellect, for an eager 
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pursuit of knowledge, and for a demean- 
our which, however occasionally enli- 
vened by his naturally cheerful disposition, 
was more grave than that of his compa- 
nions. As might have been expected, 
therefore, he attained more than the aver- 
age proficiency in Latin and Greek lore, 
the staple of the education afforded by the 
Free School. 

Having, in accordance as well with his 
own inclination as with that of his family, 
been destined to the medical profession, 
he entered upon his new studies in the 
year 1820, and was placed in the first in- 
stance as a pupil in the family of Dr. 
Skrimshere, an eminent physician in ex- 
tensive practice at Peterborough, and the 
superintendent of the dispensary of that 
town. The commencement of young 
Lubbock’s studentship was marked by the 
same enthusiastic and untiring love of his 
pursuit, and the same enlarged view of 
the requisites for success, which per- 
vaded the whole course of his life. He 
not only took full advantage of the op- 
portunities afforded by his situation, but 
opened a correspondence with a fellow- 
student on medical subjects, aud investi- 
gated the collateral sciences, natural his- 
tory and botany. Nor did he neglect the 
cultivation of classical and general litera- 
ture; for about this time we find him 
reading some of the plays of Sophocles 
with a friend, and he managed to gain a 
respectable acquaintance with standard 
English works, as well as with the current 
publications of the day. And here we 
may observe, that before he became en- 
grossed with the labours of his profession, 
his conversation, which was animated and 
entertaining, turned often, and for a long 
time together, on books, authors, and 
kindred topics. His memory was ex- 
cellent, and his judgment sound ; and he 
would not unfrequently relieve a dialogue 
on graver matters by an anecdote, told 
with much humour and effect. His man- 
ner, as well in the outset of his career 
as throughout his whole life, was happily 
significant of that modesty, simplicity, 
and freedom from affectation which so 
generally accompany genius. His counte- 
nance and figure were finely expressive of 
the qualities of his mind. The ample 
forehead and the compressed lip bespoke 
the habit of elose and continued thought ; 
the tall and erect form, with a slight de- 
pression of the head, indicated deep- 
seated and firm resolve; while rapid 
changes of posture, and a walk which 
amounted to a series of strides, displayed 
readiness at any moment for prompt and 
vigorous action. 

Thus endowed by nature, he zealously 
applied himself to the study of his art. 
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After remaining with Dr. Skrimshere 
about a year, he returned to Norwich, 
and became a pupil in the Hospital, under 
Mr. Dalrymple. He then went to London, 
and continued for some time a student at 
Guy’s Hospital. From London he pro- 
ceeded to Edinburgh, where he passed 
two years in the laborious office of dresser 
in the Infirmary, living day and night 
within the walls of the institution. During 
the whole of this course of study, we need 
hardly add he toiled with unceasing as- 
siduity, allowing no opportunity of pro- 
fessional improvement to escape him. It 
was at this time, that his passionate fond- 
ness for surgery was developed, which 
led him for some time to hesitate in the 
choice between the two branches into 
which custom has divided the medical 
profession. "Whether as a consequence of 
this indecision, we know not, he returned 
to London, after graduating as a physician 
in Edinburgh, and passed the College of 
Surgeons. This at least is certain, he did 
not at that time purpose to practise both 
as surgeon and physician, for on sub- 
sequently determining, in compliance with 
the wishes of his family, to follow in his 
father’s steps, he bade adieu, though with 
some reluctance, to the knife. In pur- 
suance of this resolution, he conformed 
on settling in Norwich, in or about the 
year 1827, to the usual professional re- 
striction, and for some time abstained from 
interference in surgical cases. Ere long, 
however, the ruling passion, strengthened 
probably by a forced interruption, re- 
sumed its sway. Some unfortunate (may 
we not say fortunate?) case came in his 
way; the temptation proved too strong 
for the barriers of etiquette, and fashion 
was made to give place to an incontrollable 
impulse. Like many another reformer, 
however, circumstances set him upon 
thinking, and the more he reflected, the 
more he perceived that the artificial fetters 
of custom, which chafed his inclination, 
were clogs upon the profession which he 
loved. He became alive to the fact, that 
the healing art, to be well understood, 
must be known as a whole; and that, since 
it is an art as well as a science, all the 
parts of it must be practised as well as 
studied, in order to be known. He felt 
the inconvenience, not to say the injury, 
which must arise from a regulation,,which 
makes the physician dependent upon the 
hand of another, perhaps in the very crisis 
of an important and interesting case. His 
whole character negatives the supposition, 
that he was unwilling to share profits with 
a fellow practitioner; but he could not 
bear to share responsibility and risk. He 
felt, too, the impropriety of subjecting 
patients to the necessity of calling in two 
Gent. Mac, Vou, XXVII. 
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classes of advisers, where one would suffice ; 
or of discharging a favourite medical at- 
tendant to make room for a stranger. His 
sense of right revolted, moreover, against 
the injustice of enforcing, against the 
physician, a rule which the surgeon, under 
the designation of general practitioner, 
is permitted to break through. Moved 
by these considerations, he gradually came 
to the resolution to make a stand against 
a distinction, which he believed to be no 
less pernicious than absurd. His brethren 
naturally took up a hostile position. Cor- 
porate interests were attacked, or, at least, 
were thought to be attacked, and innova- 
tion is always unpalatable to corporations. 
Even the admitted talent and noble qualities 
of the young physician were held to be an 
insufficient excuse for professional hetero- 
doxy; and an armed league was formed 
for the purpose of either inforcing con- 
formity, or of crushing the offender. 

In the mean while, Dr. Lubbock was 
daily advancing in public estimation, and 
though, for some years, his practice lay 
very much among the poor, his originality, 
assiduity, generosity, and success, began 
to be appreciated among the higher circles 
of society. Even his dispute with the pro- 
fession helped to gain him notoriety, and 
it may be doubted whether it did not 
rather precipitate than retard his progress 
to eminence. At all events, he succeeded, 
in 1832, on the death of Dr. Yelloly, in 
obtaining the appointment of Physician to 
the Hospital—a post of no mean dignity 
and value. The irritation of the medical 
purists of Norwich, as might have been 
expected, was only exacerbated by their 
defeat on this occasion. Eminent as many 
of them unquestionably were, both for in- 
telligence and good feeling, they were not 
like their opponent, sufficiently before their 
day, to be able to balance the claims of 
common sense, against the pretensions of 
a time-honoured but worthless punctilio. 
They organized, therefore, a powerful, and 
what was meant to be a decisive attack 
upon the diplomatized intruder into the 
sacred precincts of surgery. Difficulties 
were thrown in his way, and affronts met 
him at every step, in order to enforce sub- 
mission or retirement from the hospital. 
Dr. Lubbock, whose firmness and courage 
were equal to his skill, and whose manly 
self-reliance was no less conspicuous 
than his modesty, took the course most 
suited to his disposition, to the justice of 
the case, and to the interests of the medical 
science. He appealed to the board of 
governors, and through them to the public 
at large. The result was triumphantly in 
his favour. At a meeting, summoned for 
the purpose, the dispute was referred to 
animpartial jury, “= _— unanimously, 
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that let whoever would withdraw from the 
hospital, it should not, with their con- 
sent, be Dr. Lubbock. The verdict was 
universally ratified out of doors, and thus 
a crisis, which must have proved fatal to 
a second-rate man, became to him the 
turning-point of an almost unparalleled 
success. From that moment, the intended 
victim of etiquette became the favourite of 
the non-medical community. His practice, 
thenceforward, was limited only by the 
extent of his powers of locomotion, and, 
what he regarded more than practice, an 
important precedent was established in 
favour of professional freedom. 

We have spoken of the chief incident 
in Dr. Lubbock’s career ; it only remains to 
us now to speak of his medical character. 
This was marked by intense love of his 
profession, and by great originality. He 
was not content with routine, but generally 
struck out a path for himself. His power- 
ful mind, reflective habits, and prompt 
energy in action, supplied him with 
manifold resources in cases of emergency. 
As an operator he was bold and success- 
ful, especially in that disease, so common 
in Norfolk—the stone; of which he had, 
on the average, eight or nine cases every 
year. But the benevolence of the man 
was, as we have said, even more remark- 
able than the skill of the practitioner. 
He refused no person the benefit of his 
advice, and invariably declined taking a 
fee when the circumstances of the patient 
were at all straitened. In many instances 
he cheerfully incurred a considerable out- 
lay for travelling expenses. The indigent 
had daily access to him fortwo hours, gratis ; 
and, in innumerable cases, pecuniary 
help accompanied his prescription. It 
was his constant habit, up to the day 
of his death, to lodge and maintain at his 
own cost, during illness, those poor per- 
sons in whose maladies he took an especial 
interest. For many years he kept open 
no fewer than three houses for this pur- 
pose, the expense of which it is supposed 
amounted to between 300/. and 400/. an- 
nually. Anecdotes, far too numerous to 
be here retailed, are current in society of 
extraordinary acts of kindness done by 
him to persons not of the poorest class ; 
and these acts are of a nature which in- 
dicates that many more of the same sort 
remain concealed in impenetrable privacy, 
for he appears to have been as unosten- 
tatious in the mode as he was generous 
in the amount of his beneficence. 

Such was the course and such was the 
character of the man whose lamented 
death we now record. From one sad 
liability of genius, especially medical ge- 
nius, Dr. Lubbock was not exempt—the 
liability, after years of laborious prepara- 
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tion, to a brief and fatally laborious period 
of success. Scarcely had he entered upon 
the path which promised to conduct him 
to honour and to wealth, when his anxious 
friends perceived that it led only to a 
premature grave. The toil occasioned by 
the incessant demands of a multitude of 
patients, both rich and poor, proved too 
much even for a vigorous constitution 
and indomitable energy. Disease of the 


brain manifested itself on the 21st Febru-* 


ary last, and on the 4th of March the 
eminent physician and the beloved phi- 
lanthropist was no more. 

His remains were interred at Earlham, 
in the parochial church of which hamlet 
his father (who died on the 2nd of Sept. 
1808, in the 49th year of his age) lies 
buried, and to whose memory a monu- 
mental tablet has been placed, bearing an 
epitaph in Latin from the classic pen of 
Dr. Parr. Amongst the relatives and 
connections of the deceased present at 
the funeral were—Rev. Richard and Rev. 
John Lubbock, Sir Thomas Beevor, Bart. 
A. Woods, esq. Rev. E. Postle, Rev. E. 
N. Beevor, H. Postle, esq. Clement Un- 
thank, esq. Dr. Lynn, Dr. Tawke, Mr. 
Nichols, and Mr. Gibson. The Rev. K. 
Trimmer, Capt. Carpenter, R.N. Mr. 
Fitch, Mr. Back, and a large number of 
persons, joined the funeral at the church, 
where the service was performed by the 
Rev. G. F. Cotterill, the Vicar. 





SHARON TuRNER, Esa. 

Feb. 13. At the house of his son in 
Red Lion-square, aged 78, Sharon Turner, 
esq. the historian of the Anglo-Saxons. 

Mr. Turner was born in London, on 
the 24th Sept. 1768. His parents were 
both natives of Yorkshire ; the father 
having left York at an early age, and 
settled in the metropolis, where he after- 
wards married. Sharon, the eldest son 
of the marriage, was principally educated 
at Pentonville, in the private academy of 
Dr. James Davis, who was Rector of St. 
James’s, Clerkenwell ; and, having chosen 
the law for his profession, he was articled 
to an attorney in the Temple, at the age 
of fifteen. Here he began to acquire his 
taste for books and literary studies, filling 
up the intervals of business with reading 
and composition. The death of his mas- 
ter before his articles of clerkship were 
expired, left him to decide on his future 
course of life; and at the suggestion of a 
very kind old client, who promised his 
support, he took up his master’s business, 
and carried it on in the same chambers 
he had occupied, and continued to reside 
there until his marriage in 1795 ; and there 
he alsobegan to collect the materials for his 
Anglo-Saxon History, to the composition 
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of which, he mentions in the preface, he 
was principally led by the death-song of 
Regnar Lodbrog ; and the work was 
afterwards published in successive octavo 
volumes, between 1799 and 1805. The 
criticism on the first volume of this work, 
which appeared in the Critical Review 
for January, 1800, had the effect of turn- 
ing Mr. Turner’s inquiries more closely 
to the authenticity of the ancient British 
poems which the reviewer had assailed ; 
and led to the publication of the vindica- 
tion of them in a pamphlet, which showed 
his own deep acquaintance with the sub- 
ject, and established the claims of the 
ancient bards to our attention and res- 
pect ; while it also induced the author to 
bestow much pains in revising the ‘* An- 
glo-Saxon History ;” and the work took 
its position amongst the standard litera- 
ture of the country. Mr. Turner then 
pursued his design of writing a complete 
history of this country, formed from the 
most diligent researches into the various 
literary treasures open to his patient 
labour—resolving to state nothing for 
which he had not consulted and well con- 
sidered the original authorities. He 
spent every spare hour which he could 
command at the British Museum, collect- 
ing original materials for his work. The 
fruits of his labours, as they related to 
the period extending from the Norman 
Conquest to the death of Henry VII., 
were contained in the successive volumes 
of ‘*The Middle Ages,’’ published be- 
tween 1814 and 1824. The portions of 
the work which relate to the Maid of 
Orleans, the Wars of the Roses, and the 
Medieval Literature of England, may be 
particularly referred to as illustrative of 
the spirit of the times, the leading 
actor in them, and the industrious selec- 
tion of facts unnoticed by preceding his- 
torians. 

Such was Mr. Turner’s remarkable 
activity and energy of mind, that while 
pursuing this laborious investigation, and 
at the same time conducting a consider- 
able professional business, he devoted 
some hours every day for two years to a 
thorough examination of the Scriptures as 
a Divine revelation. To do this without 
interfering with his other studies, he 
arose regularly for many months at five 
o'clock, and carried out a complete and 
searching inquiry into all the doubts and 
difficulties which the spread of French 
infidel philosophy had made so promi- 
nent. The result gave him the ample 
reward of a firm and full conviction of 
the truth of Divine revelation, and of all 
the promises and hopes contained in the 
Scriptures, which afterwards, both in 
sorrow and in joy, formed his greatest 
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happiness and comfort, and which he often 
used to say nothing could again shake. 

In the summer of 1816 anillness came 
upon him which assumed various forms, 
and much distressed him; at times it 
amounted to nervous asthma, of which 
disease his father had died at the age of 
45; and the disturbance and uneasiness 
which the paroxysms caused, after baffling 
the skill of his medical friends for nearly 
three years, compelled him to adopt a 
rigid systeng of self-management. After 
a few years’ perseverance, he was enabled 
to overcome the asthmatic symptoms 
which had distressed him; but he never 
regained his bodily efficiency, and to the 
last days of his life he was repeatedly 
compelled, for the sake of personal com- 
fort and mental activity, to use much 
care and abstinence. In 1829, Mr. Tur- 
ner retired more completely from London, 
residing principally from that time at 
Winchmore Hill. He had previously 
published the two quarto volumes of the 
modern history of England, carrying on 
the national history to the death of Eli- 
zabeth ; he was stimulated to complete 
this portion by the discussions which 
were then rifeon the Roman Catholic 
Church and the Reformation, and by the 
publications of his intimate friends, Mr. 
Robert Southey and Mr. Charles Butler, 
on the opposing sides. 

Here his infirmities compelled him to 
stop ; to have carried the history further 
on the same independent principles of 
research and minute verification of origi- 
nal documents, would have required a 
personal labour to which his strength was 
wholly unequal, and would also have en- 
tangled him in the political feelings which 
followed the unhappy disputes between 
Charles and his parliament. 

In 1832 Mr. Turner published the 
first volume of his ‘Sacred History of 
the World,’’ and the seeds of this work 
may be traced in the inquiries he had 
made into religious truth for his own 
satisfaction many years before; he recalls 
in the preface the pleasure with which he 
first read Dr. Paley’s ‘‘ Natural Theology.” 
This was followed by a second and third 
volume ; his object was to carry out more 
fully, and in connection with revelation, 
the grand leading principle of all his 
historical works—that minute providen- 
tial agency, and actual superintending di- 
rection of ell affairs by the Almighty, 
which it was his delight to trace. 

In 1843, the death of his wife, the 
affectionate companion of nearly fifty 
years, much distressed him; he bowed 
submissively to the will of God, but from 
that time he suffered more repeated 
attacks from illness, and declined more in 
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strength: the death of his sister, the only 
other ‘survivor of his father’s children, 
occurred on the 24th of January, 1847, 
and, about the same time, another return 
of disposition compelled him to return to 
London, where he died peacefully on the 
13th Feb. soon after midnight, in his 
former residence in Red-Lion-square, 
full of that firm trust in his Saviour which 
had been his governing principle through 
life. 

He enjoyed friendships with many of 
the leading literary characters of his day. 
Of these Cumberland, Tobin, Charles 
Butler, Prince Hoare, Richard Duppa, 
Southey, and many others, passed from 
this earthly scene before him. Mr. Dis- 
raeli and Sir Martin Shee are amongst 
the few who have survived him. He was 
one of the many proofs this happy coun- 
try affords of what may be accomplished 
by energy of mind, economy of time, 
strict integrity, and persevering industry. 

He published at different periods du- 
ring his life the following minor works: 
A volume of essays and poems, entitled 
‘¢ Sacred Meditations by a Layman,” 
‘¢ Prolusion on the Greatness of Britain, 
and other subjects,’ and ‘* Richard III. 
a Poem.” He also contributed two or 
three articles to the ‘‘ Quarterly Review,” 
soon after it was started by his old friend 
Mr. Murray; and addressed some letters 
to the Royal Society of Literature, of 
which he was an associate, upon the 
curious affinities between the different 
languages of the world, and which he 
thought afforded strong evidence of the 
confusion of tongues at Babel, and the 
dispersion of mankind in consequence ; 
these letters have since been reprinted in 
the last edition of the ‘‘ Anglo-Saxons.”’ 





Proressor NAPIER. 

Feb. 11. At Edinburgh, aged about 
70, Macvey Napier, esq. Professor of 
Conveyancing in the university of that 
city, one of the principal clerks of the 
Court of Session, and editor of the Edin- 
burgh Review. 

This gentleman was the son of John 
Macvey, of Kirkintilloch, by a natural 
daughter of Napier of Craigannet. (See 
Mark Napier’s Life of Napier of Mer- 
chistoun, 4to. 1834, Pref. p. xi. note, and 
a ‘‘ Letter to Professor Macvey Napier, 
being a Reply to Observations on a Note 
regarding Professor Napier in Mr. Macvey 
Napier’s Life of Napier of Merchistoun,’’ 
by the same gentleman. 1834. 8vo.) 

Mr. Napier passed as a writer to the 
signet in 1799. In 1818, he published 
“‘ Remarks illustrative of the scope and 
influence of the Philosophical Writings of 
Lord Bacon,” 4to, not printed for sale, 
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but reviewed at the time in Blackwood’s 
Magazine. In 1825 he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Conveyancing in the University of 
Edinburgh, being the first occupant of that 
chair of the law faculty ; and his lectures 
were excellent. In 1837 he was made one of 
the principal clerks inthe Court of Session. 

His literary career prominently com- 
menced in 1829, when Mr., now Lord 
Jeffrey, being appointed Dean of the 
Faculty of Advocates, retired from the 
editorship of ‘‘ The Edinburgh Review,”’ 
which was then assumed by Mr. Napier. 
Afterwards he undertook the superintend- 
ence of the seventh and last edition of 
‘*The Encyclopedia Britannica.” He 
was also the author of some treatises on 
Scotch law. 

“Few literary men in this country 
have been more in the public eye for the 
last thirty years, and the high degree of 
general estimation in which he has been 
held as a scholar and a gentleman will be 
readily admitted even by those who may 
have entertained no partiality for the 
opinions of which he had long been the 
acknowledged advocate. It was at avery 
early period of his life that he began to 
discover a decided bias to literary pur- 
suits, preferably to the more active and 
lucrative occupations of the law, for which 
he had been carefully educated, and in 
which his talents and acknowledged at- 
tainments might have conducted him to 
the highest professional success. How 
far a more than usual share of constitu- 
tional sensibility might have impeded his 
progress in the rough and contentious 
business of the law, it may be difficult to 
conjecture ; but, fortunately for the pub- 
lic, as well as for himself, his pre-eminent 
acquirements found a more congenial em - 
ployment as an academical instructor in 
the principles and rules of those branches 
of the law in which the rights of parties 
become embodied in written documents, 
and in the illustration of which his lite- 
rary tastes happily enabled him to render 
the study more graceful and attractive. 
In this important station he had been 
placed by the unanimous voice of his 
legal brethren; and to the laborious dis- 
charge of his duties, imposing on him the 
necessity of adopting his prelections to 
the progressive and fluctuating state of 
the law, he continued to devote his most 
anxious attention down (it may be said 
with literal truth) to the latest hour of 
his existence. It is almost superfluous to 
add, that the success of his instructions 
in legal science was of the most unequi- 
vocal kind; and to his numerous hearers 
during the last twenty years, it would be 
a cause of bitter regret, if the deeply- 
learned and elegant compositions they 
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were accustomed to admire, as flowing 
from his own lips, should be allowed to 
perish with his life. 

“To his other pursuits, more purely 
of a literary character, it would be diffi- 
cult to do justice in a few sentences. Of 
his earlier contributions to some of the 
leading periodical works of the day, of 
which a few only are known, it may be 
enough to say that they afforded most 
promising specimens of his rapid advance 
in his favourite departments of moral and 
political science. For the more full de- 
velopment of these he afterwards found 
ample opportunities, as editor of the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ and of the 
‘Edinburgh Review.’ The former of 
these well-known works had already 
passed through several editions, under 
the guidance and with the aid of men of 
very distinguished talents, and of great 
eminence in the sciences, when Mr. Na- 
pier was invited to superintend its publi- 
cation in a greatly improved form. To 
this arduous undertaking he accordingly 
devoted himself for several years, with the 
utmost zeal and perseverance, and with 
the most brilliant success. Independently 
of his own original compositions, he was 
eminently fortunate in securing the co- 
operation of some of the most eminent 
philosophers and scholars of the age, 
whose contributions have given to the 
work a character and value which have 
justly placed it above all competition. 
And, above all, the admirable skill dis- 
played in casting and arranging the parts 
of which this vast and comprehensive 
whole is composed, will continue to afford 
ample evidence of the sound judgment 
and taste with which it was conducted 
and accomplished. Unlike all other works 
of the same class, it seems destined to 
maintain its place among the standard 
works of our national literature. 

‘‘The association into which Mr. Napier 
was thus brought with many of the most 
eminent men of letters of the age, became 
an excellent prelude to his labours as the 
editor of the Edinburgh Review. In the 
conduct of that brilliant publication, it is 
well known that he had been preceded by 
men of the finest genius, as well as of the 
purest, firmest, and most consistent prin- 
ciples. And it is no light praise to say 
that this leading organ of constitutional 
and liberal doctrines, and of manly and 
enlightened criticism, suffered no decay 
under his steady and unflinching manage- 
ment. In these respects the absolute 
and unassailable purity of his character 
as a public man, had the natural conse- 
quence of bringing him into close and 
confidential intercourse with the highest 
and most influential men of the age; and 
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nothing can reflect brighter honour on 
his character, than the strict fidelity and 
truthfulness with which that intercourse 
was invariably maintained. Within the 
circle of his private acquaintance— more 
remarkable perhaps for its intimacy than 
its extent—his memory will be always 
cherished as that of a most intelligent, 
kindly, and pleasing companion—a zea- 
lous, disinterested, and most devoted 
friend,”—Scotsman. 

Mr. Napier formed a valuable library, 
without regard to expense ; it is to be sold 
at Edinburgh in April. 





Henry Harcuer, Esa. 

Dec. 13. At Salisbury, in his 70th 
year, Henry Hatcher, esq. the historian 
of that city. 

Mr. Hatcher was born on the 14th 
May, 1777, at Kemble, near Cirencester, 
where his father was a small farmer. He 
received his early education at a school 
in Cirencester; and, on the removal of 
his parents to Salisbury, about 1790, he 
was there placed under the care of Mr. 
West, of that city, with whom he made 
considerable progress in the classics, 
mathematics, and other branches of edu- 
cation. When he was only fourteen 
years old, he was engaged as a junior 
assistant in the same school, and within 
the next three years he filled a similar 
situation successively in the schools of 
the Rev. Dr. Evans in the Close at Salis- 
bury, of Mr. Ward at Southampton, and 
the Rev. Mr. Dusetoy at Petersfield. 

About the close of the year 1794, or 
beginning of 1795, he was engaged as 
amanuensis by the Rev. William Coxe, 
Rector of Bemerton, near Salisbury, who 
had acquired much celebrity by his Tra- 
vels in Switzerland, Poland, Russia, Swe- 
den, and Denmark ; and was contem- 
plating other literary works. In the 
spring of 1795 he accompanied his patron 
to London, and there formed a friendship 
with Mr. Yarrell the eminent naturalist, 
which continued unabated until his death. 

In 1796 Mr. Coxe published an edition 
of Gay’s Fables, with notes, and a life of 
the author ; also an essay ‘* On the Secret 
Tribunals of Westphalia.’’ These works 
were followed, two years afterwards, by 
his more extended and better known work, 
the “Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole,”’ 
in three volumes quarto. 

In 1800 Mr. Coxe commenced an 
‘* Historical Tour in Monmouthshire,” 
and was induced, by the nature of the 
subjects involved in that undertaking, to 
investigate the Roman roads of his own 
county of Wilts, which occupied his at- 
tention during the space of two years. 
This first led Mr. Hatcher to the subject 
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of local antiquities ; and Mr. Coxe and he 
were afterwards generally of the party 
which assisted Sir R. C. Hoare in his ex- 
ploration of the barrows and other ancient 
remains existing upon Salisbury Plain, 
and its vicinity. In the autumn of 1804 
Mr. Coxe pursued similar researches in 
Dorsetshire ; and so much indeed did he 
at this time direct his attention to an- 
tiquities that he even circulated a pro- 
spectus announcing a History of Wilt- 
shire. 

After completing the Tour in Mon- 
mouthshire, Mr. Coxe and his secretary 
contributed materially to Sir Richard 
Hoare’s edition of the Itinerary of Gi- 
raldus Cambrensis, which was published 
in 4to. 1806. 

These pursuits led to Mr. Hatcher’s 
first independent work, ‘‘ The Description 
of Britain, translated from Richard of 
Cirencester ; with the original treatise, 
De Situ Britanniz, and a commentary on 


the Itinerary: illustrated with maps,. 


1809.” 8vo. This volume, * with a mo- 
desty which was conspicuous on many 
similar occasions, Mr. Hatcher printed 
anonymously ; but it was dedicated to the 
Rev. Mr. Coxe, ‘‘ in testimony of respect 
and gratitude.’’ 

Meanwhile, Mr. Coxe relinquished his 
proposed topographical work, and pur- 
sued his historical labours. In 1802 he 
completed his ‘‘ Memoirs of Horatio Lord 
Walpole,’’ and he soon after commenced 
his ‘‘ History of the House of Austria,’’ 
which was completed in three quarto 
volumes, 1807. In 1811 Mr. Hatcher 
assisted him in his ‘‘ Life of Stillingfleet,” 
and afterwards in his ‘‘ History of the 
Bourbon Kings of Spain,’’ published in 
1813. In the preface to the latter work 
the amanuensis was thus honourably men- 
tioned: “ I cannot close my Preface with- 
out acknowledging my obligations to my 
faithful and intelligent secretary Mr. 
Hatcher, for the very great advantages 
which I have derived from his assistance 
in preparing this work for the press; and 


in particular from his knowledge of the 
Spanish and Portuguese languages. His 
modesty prevented me from making this 
acknowledgment in my former publica- 
tions ; but I can no longer withhold this 
tribute of my esteem and gratitude, for 
his literary services, during a period of 
sixteen years.’’ 

In 1812 or 1813 Mr. Hatcher received 
permission to examine the records of the 
church of Salisbury, for a history of that 
cathedral which had been undertaken by 
Mr. Dodsworth, the verger, and which 
was published in 4to. 1814, illustrated by 
some excellent engravings from the draw- 
ings of Mr. Frederick Nash. Mr. Dods- 
worth had at first engaged in this work, 
relying on the literary aid of Mr. Luxford, 
who then edited the Salisbury Journal. 
But that gentleman died, and the worthy 
verger found a formidable competitor in 
Mr. Britton, who was at the same period 
about to commence his splendid series of 
Cathedral Histories with Salisbury. In 
his embarrassment Dodsworth applied to 
Mr. Hatcher, who bore him through it 
disinterestedly. 

In 1817 the office of Postmaster at 
Salisbury became vacant. Mr. Hatcher 
was receiving from Archdeacon Coxe at 
that time about 150/. per annum, and 
therefore gladly availed himself of the 
interest of that gentleman and of the Earlof 
Pembroke to obtain the office in question, 
in which, besides the perquisites of a 
country postmaster, he was to receive an 
annual income of 170/, After quitting 
Mr. Coxe, however, he continued to assist 
him in his literary pursuits, being fre- 
quently at Bemerton, and writing much 
for him at home. In the preface to his 
‘*¢ Memoirs of John Duke of Marlborough,” 
3 vols. 4to. 1817-19, the archdeacon 
‘repeats his grateful acknowledgments’’ 
to Mr. Hatcher, “ for his able and inde- 
fatigable exertions, in preparing these 
Memoirs for the press.’’ 

About the year 1820 Mr. Hatcher mar- 
ried Anne, eldest daughter of Mr. Richard 








* Our readers are aware of the suspicions which attend the reputation of this work. 








When Mr. Wex’s dissertation on Richard of Cirencester was published in our Maga- 
zine for October last, it was shewn to Mr. Hatcher, who made the following remarks 
in a letter to a correspondent: ‘‘ In my edition I gave up, long ago, his description 
of Britain and his chronology, except the account of the rank held by the British 
towns, which was only known from Richard, and has in most particulars been verified, 
but which no cavilling can set aside. In his Itinerary, no forger could have guessed 
at the existence of Roman roads not known even to our native antiquaries, and this in 
more instances than one. As for poor Bertram, the sneers at him are as unmerited as 
they are ridiculous. Even’ Widmore, the librarian of Westminster, is not spared, 
though his communications are palpably authentic. I intended once to have set this 
question at rest, but that time is now gone by.” The original letters of Bertram, 
respecting this important antiquarian document, are among Dr, Stukeley'’s MSS, in 
Mr. Britton’s possession, 
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Amor of Dorrington near Amesbury ; and 
in 1821 his only son was born,—Mr. 
William Henry Hatcher, late of King’s 
college, London, and now engineer to the 
Electric Telegraph Company. 

At Christmas 1822 Mr. Hatcher was 
induced to give up the Post Office, chiefly 
in consequence of the anxieties to which 
he had been subjected from the dishonesty 
of a clerk. He then commenced a pri- 
vate school at Fisherton Anger, near 
Salisbury, His design, in his own words, 
was “‘not to rear scions for Divinity, 
Physic, and Law, but for the active bu- 
siness of life; and my object is to give 
the elder class that species of finish, which 
is rarely attained at a mereclassical school.”’ 
In this new employment he was for many 
years very successful; in two years he 
removed to Endless Street, Salisbury, 
where he continued to reside until his 
death. His studious habits were never 
relinquished, and during his vacations he 
would often seek that busy recreation in 
which his mind most delighted, by appli- 
cation to the acquirement of some new 
and hitherto unenjoyed language or other 
branch of knowledge. 

In 1834 he made a second contribution 
to the history of Salisbury in a small 
volume, written for a bookseller, as a 
local guide, under the title of ‘‘ An His- 
torical and Descriptive Account of New 
Sarum.’’ This, like’ his book for Mr. 
Dodsworth, was published without his 
name; but he was not unwilling to avow 
the authorship. It was an excellent his- 
torical précis, and was reviewed in our 
vol. II. (n.s.) p. 273. 

In the autumn of the same year, Mr. 
Hatcher found an amusing occupation in 
making a ground-plan* of the original 
cathedral of Old Sarum, the foundations 
of which were then disclosed by extra- 
ordinary dry weather; and he also dis- 
covered among the manuscripts of Salis- 
bury Cathedral, the Ordinale, or ecclesi- 
astical institutions, of Osmund, who was 
bishop in the twelfth century. On each 
of these subjects he undertook to write a 
memoir. Whilst this was going forward, 
Sir R. C. Hoare renewed an offer, which 
had been declined so long before as 1817, 
that Mr. Hatcher should compile the 
History of Salisbury. On this occasion, 
Mr. Hatcher, after some hesitation, ac- 
cepted the task, and the manuscript col- 
lections which had been made for the 
same purpose by Robert Benson, esq. 
(then Recorder of Salisbury,) were 
placed in his hands, in Aug. 1836. From 
that time, until the close of 1843, Mr. 





* A copy of this was published at the 
time in our Magaziue for Aug. 1835, 
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Hatcher devoted every moment he could 
spare from his daily occupations to this 
great work: of which the commencement 
was placed in the hands of the printers in 
April 1840. During its progress through 
the press, Sir Richard C. Hoare, its mu- 
nificent patron, died, but the work pro- 
ceeded at the expense of his brother and 
executor, Mr. Merrik Hoare. It was com- 
pleted in one very large folio volume, and 
published in Aug. 1843. In the memoir 
of Mr. Benson, in cur Magazine for Sept. 
1844, we have given the leading particulars 
of the controversy with which this was at- 
tended, in consequence of Mr. Benson 
having prevailed upon Mr. Merrik Hoare 
to place his name with, and before, that 
of Mr. Hatcher in the title-page ; and we 
have also there endeavoured to state fairly 
the great preponderance of merit as well 
as performance which rested with Mr. 
Hatcher. A more detailed but no less 
impartial account of the whole transaction 
is given in a Memoir of Mr. Hatcher, 
which has just been published by his friend 
Mr. Britton, and to which we beg to 
acknowledge our obligations in the com- 
pilation of the present article. A critical 
notice of the History of Salisbury appeared 
in our Magazine for Oct. 1843. 

From the disagreeable termination of 
this gigantic labour, Mr. Hatcher expressed 
some disgust with antiquities. He was 
induced, however, to make a communica- 
tion to the Salisbury Journal in Aug. 1844 
on the ancient palace of Clarendon; and 
he contributed to the Archeological As- 
sociation in 1845 some account of Roman 
discoveries at West Dean, in Wiltshire, 
and a paper on the Roman Roads and 
Stations of Hampshire. 

In Feb. 1846 he lost his excellent and 
amiable wife. At Midsummer last he 
visited London for change of scene, but 
was obliged to make a hasty retreat, in 
consequence of an attack of illness. He 
had, however, recovered his ordinary state 
of health, when he was suddenly removed 
from the world, whilst at rest, by angina 
pectoris. 

Mr. Hatcher was a man of superior 
abilities, and of very uncommon applica- 
tion and perseverance. He had a pecu- 
liar aptitude for the acquisition of lan- 
guages, which manifested itself at an early 
period of hislife. The residence of many 
French refugees in Salisbury gave him 
ample opportunity for learning French, 
which he spoke so well as to have been 
frequently mistaken for a native of France. 
He proceeded to the study of most of the 
other European languages : his knowledge 
of which made him particularly useful to 
the historian Coxe. He subsequently 


pursued the more ancient Teutonic dia- 
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lects, and he composed an Anglo-Saxon 
Glossary and Grammar, which are in the 
possession of his son. Latin and Greek 
were necessary in the performance of his 
scholastic duties, but even during the last 
year he had read over many of the Greek 
tragedies for his own amusement. He had 
acquired a perfect knowledge of the higher 
branches of mathematics ; and, from an 
idea he once entertained of entering into 
the engineer service, he thoroughly studied 
Fortification, upon which he has left a 
work in manuscript, and another on mili- 
tary and physical geography. As a proof 
of the activity of his mind, even to the 
time of his decease, it may be mentioned 
that he told his son, ina letter written only 
on the preceding evening, that he was 
about to commence the study of miueralogy 
and geology anew, as he found that what 
he had learnt on these subjects in his ear- 
lier days was not now sufficient. Of his 
proficiency in many branches of antiqua- 
rian lore his works will remain a sufficient 
monument. In the routine duties of his 
school his assiduous attention was most 
exemplary. He wrote and published in 
1835, for the use of his pupils, a small 
tract intended for their improvement in 
syntax and composition, which he mo- 
destly entitled ‘‘ A Supplement to the 
Grammar, containing Rhetorical and Lo- 
gical Definitions and Rules ; and Rules of 
Abridgement, Variation, and Amplifica- 
tion.”’ 

A subscription among his late scholars 
was in progress at the time of his death, 
in order to offer him some memorial of 
their esteem, and they have since resolved 
to present a piece of plate to his son. In 
the mean time a general subscription to 
erect a monument to his memory in Salis- 
bury Cathedral has been commenced among 
his townsmen, which we are happy to add 
is countenanced by the names ofthe Bishop, 
Dean, Archdeacon Macdonald, the Rev. 
Precentor Hamilton, and many other per- 
sons of influence and respectability. 





Rosert Fettowes, LL.D. 
Feb. 6. In Dorset-square, in his 77th 
year, Robert Fellowes, LL.D. 


His father was the eldest son of Wil” 


liam Fellowes, esq. of Shottesham Hall, 
Norfolk. Dr. Fellowes was educated at 
St. Mary-hall, Oxford, where he attained 
the degree of M.A. in 1801. He was 
ordained in 1795 by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, then Bishop of Norwich. 
He was the intimate friend of Dr. Parr, 
and of Baron Maseres; the former of 
whom had an intense affection for him, 
and the latter left him nearly two hun- 
dred thousand pounds, though the Baron 
and he did not meet during the last two 
13 


[ April, 


years of the Baron’s life. Mr. Fellowes 
erected a monument to the Baron in 
Reigate church-yard, and wrote the Latin 
epitaph thereon, which is printed in our 
Magazine for 1825, vol. xcv. ii. 207. 
Dr. Fellowes was for above six years 
the editor of the Critical Review. He 
was the author of many religious publica- 
tions, which will be enumerated hereafter, 
but he gradually relinquished the doc- 
triaes of the Church of England, and at 
length, many years ago, adopted the 
opinions maintained in his last work but 
one, published in 1836, and entitled ‘‘ The 
Religion of the Universe,” and he died 
maintaining these opinions firmly and 
clearly, and at some length, to his young 
family around his bed, and expressing 
anxiety that his continuance in them to 
the end should be known. His intellect 
was unclouded, and his habitual calmness 
and contentment were unruffied to the 
last moment. The more nearly his death 
approached, the greater was the expres- 
sion of his confidence in the goodness of 
God, and ina future state. His last in- 
junction to his children was, ‘‘ to love 
one another.’? Throughout life he had 
been most conscientious, disinterested, 
gentle, affectionate, and unassuming, 
though undaunted and firm whenever 
benevolence, liberality, or the progress of 
mankind in knowledge and virtue was in 
question. He was an excellent classic, 
and well read in moral and _ political 
science, and general literature ; but the 
delight of his life was to benefit his fellow- 
creatures. He gave away largely in pri- 
vate life to the distressed, and to those 
who were making efforts for the progress 
of mankind. He hoped for much good 
from the London University, and at its 
establishment took ten shares in itof a 
thousand pounds each, the greater part 
of which he gave away. On his recovery 
from an illness ten years ago, similar to 
that which now destroyed him, he told 
Dr. Elliotson that,” knowing that gentle- 
man’s interest in University college, he 
was certain his gratitude would be shewn 
more agreeably by conferring a benefit 
that institution than upon his phy- 
sician himself, and he would therefore 
present a sum of money for the advantage 
of that department with which Dr. Elliot- 
son was connected, leaving the mode of 
its application to the latter, who then 
suggested that two annual gold medals 
should be founded for the greatest pro- 
ficient in clinical medicine. These are 
called the Fellowes medals, and the 
founder insisted that Dr. Elliotson should 
adjudge them as long as he remained pro- 
fessor. 
Dr, Fellowes was presented to Queen 
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Caroline by Dr. Parr, and, conceiving her 
to be unjustly treated, he entered heart 
and soul into her defence, and composed 
all her answers to the numerous addresses 
presented toher. It was chiefly through 
his exertions in the Marylebone vestry 
that so much of the Regent’s-park was at 
length thrown open to the public. He 
himself sent a petition to Parliament for 
the emancipation of the Jews. 

The following is a list of the publica- 
tions of Dr. Fellowes : 

A Picture of Christian Philosophy ; or, 
a Theological, Philosophical, and Practical 
Illustration of the Character of Jesus, 
1798, 8vo. 2d edit. 1799. 

A Supplement to the same. 1803. 8vo, 

An Address to the People on the rela- 
tive situations of England and France, 
with reflections on Democracy and Par- 
liamentary Reform. 1799. 12mo. 

Morality united with Policy, or Reflec- 
tions on the old and new Governments of 
France, and on various important topics 
of Civil and Ecclesiastical Reform. 1800. 
12mo. 

The Anti-Calvinist, or two plain Dis- 
courses on Redemption and Faith. 1800. 

Religion without Cant, or a Preserva- 
tive against Lukewarmness and Intole- 
rance, Fanaticism, Superstition, and Im- 
piety. 1801. 8vo. 

The Guide to Immortality, or Memoirs 
of the Life and Doctririe of Christ, by the 
four Evangelists. 1804. 3 vols. 8vo. 

A brief Discourse on Death. 1805. 
12mo. 

Poems, chiefly descriptive of the softer 
emotions of the heart ; original and trans- 
lated. 1806. 8vo. 

A Body of Theology. 1807. 2 vols. 8vo. 

A Manual of Piety, extracted from the 
Holy Living and Dying of Jeremy Tay- 
lor. 1807. 8vo. 

The Essentials of a Christian Church. 

The Rights of Property vindicated 
against the claims of Universal Suffrage; 
with an Analysis of the principles of Pro- 
perty, and new views of Constitutional 
Tnterest and General Policy, 1818. 8vo. 

Observations on the plan for the more 
Ps sa Delivery of the Gaols. 182 

vo. 

The Spirit of Hampden evoked in a 
series of Letters. 

The Religion of the Universe. 1836. 
12mo. 

A Lecture delivered on the opening of 
the Chapel of the Philosophical Institu- 
tion in Beaumont Square. 1841. 12mo. 

Common-Sense Truths. 1844. 


The body of Dr. Fellowes was interred 


in the Kensal Green Cemetery, on Satur- 
day, Feb, 13, 
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Rev. Josern T. Hewwerr, M.A. 

Jan, 24. At Little Stambridge, Essex, 
aged 46, the Rev. Joseph T. Hewlett, 
M.A., Rector of that parish. 

Mr. Hewlett was educated at the Char- 
ter-house, where he was placed by Lord 
Chancellor Eldon. He entered at Wor- 
cester college, Oxford, but did not aspire 
to University honours, which his talents 
well qualified him to attain. Shortly after 
he had graduated, he took holy orders, 
married an amiable and affectionate but 
portionless bride, and was appointed Head 
Master of Abingdon Grammar-school. 
Here Mr. Hewlett’s troubles began ; his 
wife was a perpetual invalid, unable, more- 
over, from want of tact in management, to 
keep his house in order. It is well known 
that in schools, where the principal emolu- 
ments are derivable from boarders, the 
superintendence of domestic affairs by the 
wife is as essential to success in a trading 
point of view as the husband's tuition of 
the scholars. Mr. Hewlett failed at 
Abingdon, and retired thence, about the 
year 1839, to Letcombe Regis —a health- 
ful village among the Berkshire downs, 
near Wantage. Here, amidst sweet se- 
clusion, and having for his next-door 
neighbour the kindest of country squires 
—Mr. Goodlake, who was always doing 
him and his family acts of considerate 
kindness, Mr. Hewlett laboured with his 
pen to eke out the slender stipend his 
Curacy yielded him, for the maintenance 
of his family. In the year 1840, through 
the intercession of Mr. Fox Maule, an 
old school-fellow, Lord Chancellor Cot- 
tenham presented him to the living of 
Little Stambridge, near Rochford, in the 
county of Essex, of the annual value of 
about 1757. The rules of his diocesan 
compelled Mr. Hewlett’s residence upon 
his living, where, at that time, there was 
no Rectory-house. One was shortly 
erected, nominally from Queen Anne’s 
Bounty fund, but at the same time to the 
diminution of the poor Rector’s smell 
annual income; and to it he went with 
gloomy forebodings of the effect which the 
notorious malaria of the Essex marshes 
might produce upon a frame debilitated by 

,ammety,andgrief. The affectionate 
partner of Mr. Hewlett’s joys and sorrows 
closed her long years of suffering at Let- 
combe, previous to his removal to Stam- 
bridge. The effect of the unhealthy 
climate of Essex upon Mr. Hewlett was 
speedily discernible. We can trace com- 
plaints of it throughout the letters ad- 
dressed to the intimate friend who has 
submitted them to our inspection. “I 
fear this place will not suit us,’’ is the 
mildest of his phrases. ‘‘ Another win- 


ter here, if I should live to see it, will, I 
31 
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am convinced, kill me; but how to avoid 
it?” is his language on the Ist of last 
July. On the 30th of December, 1846, 
he thus writes:—“‘ I am overwhelmed 
with illness and troubles ; we have all 
been ill. My clerk is dead, and his 
eldest son dying; and I fear Mrs. Smith 
(his old and faithful housekeeper) has no 
hope of recovery. A kind of epidemic 
has been raging here, showing itself in 
quinseys and inflamed lungs. 1 have not 
eaten a bit of anything but soaked biscuit, 
nor slept a night since I buried my clerk, 
the day before Christmas day.”” We 
could multiply quotations to the like and 
a still more melancholy effect, enough to 
make the hardest heart to ache; but we 
will hasten to the mournfulend. On the 
3d of January in this year Mr. Hewlett 
announced to his friend that his house- 
keeper, Mrs. Smith, ‘‘ died on the even- 
ing of Friday ;” and adds, “as long as 
I remain here, I cannot work with my 
pen. Imagination is swamped by realities, 
fiction falls before truths.” 

Mr. Hewlett was the author of several 
novels (each in three volumes), viz. ‘‘ The 
Life and Times of Peter Priggins, College 
Scout and Bedmaker,’’ which was com- 
menced in the New Monthly Magazine, 
1840; The Parish Clerk, 1841; College 
Life, 1842; Parsons and Widows, 1844, 
in which, under the name of the Curate 
of Mosbury, he obviously describes him- 
self ; and ‘* Dunster Castle, a Tale of the 
Great Rebellion,’ founded on a tradition 
suggested by his kind friend Mrs. Hughes, 
of Kingston Lisle, 1845 ; and he was for 
many years a contributor to Colburn’s 
New Monthly Magazine, particularly a 
very amusing series of tales and sketches 
under the title of A’sop Illustrated. His 
last work was a similar collection, called 
‘*Great Tom of Oxford.” ‘ Peter Prig- 
gins” was edited by Theodore Hook, who 
was the intimate friend of Mr. Hewlett, 
and gave his name to his youngest 
child. 

There was a freedom of language and of 
manners about Mr. Hewlett’s earlier works 
which gave some offence; but we are 
assured by those who have perused his 
latter productions that they are free from 
such objection. 

Mr. Hewlett has left nine children, 
four sons and five daughters. A public 
subscription has been opened for these 
orphans, to which the Literary Fund has 
contributed the munificent sum of 100/., 
the Bishop of London 25/., and we are 
informed that it now amounts to between 
8007. and 900/. His body was interred 
at the expense of his masonic brethren of 
the True Friendship Lodge at Rochford. 
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Mr. Grorce WALKER. 

Feb. 8. In Soho-square, in his 75th 
year, Mr. George Walker, Music Pub- 
lisher. 

He was born in Falcon-square, Crip- 
plegate, Dec. 24, 1772, and at the age of 
fifteen was placed with Mr. Cuthell, 
bookseller, in Middle-row, Holborn. Two 
years afterwards, with only a few shillings, 
he set up for himself, and by uninter- 
rupted perseverance succeeded so well as 
to establish two shops in Portland Street, 
where also he married the daughter of a 
neighbouring tradesman, with some pro- 
perty. 

Besides writing numerous pieces in 
periodical publications, he was the author 
of the following novels and romances : 

The Romance of the Cavern, 1792, 
2 vols. 12mo. 

The Haunted Castle, 1794, 2 vols. 

The House of Tynian, 1795, 4 vols. 

Theodore Cyphon, or the Benevolent 
Jew, 1796, 3 vols. 

Cinthelia, or a. Woman of Ten Thou- 
sand, 1797, 4 vols. 

The Vagabond, 1799, 2 vols. 

The Three Spaniards, 1800, 3 vols. 

Poems on various subjects, 1801, 8vo. 

Don Raphael, a novel, 1803, 3 vols. 

Two Girls of Eighteen, 1806, 2 vols. 

The Travels of Sylvester Tramper in 
Africa, 1813, 12mo. 

The Midnight Bell, 3 vols. 





Mr. Cuartes Hooton. 

Feb. 16. At Nottingham, aged 34, 
Mr. Charles Hooton, the author of many 
works of fiction. 

His first work was ‘‘ Bilbury Thurland,’’ 
a tale of great interest and pathos. After 
having for some time edited a newspaper 
in Leeds, Mr. Hooton came from thence 
to London in the year 1836 or 1837, and 
immediately commenced the publication 
of a novel, called ‘* Colin Clink,’’ which 
appeared in Bentley’s Miscellany. He 
shortly after became sub-editor of the 
True Sun, in which he wroté a series of 
letters on political economy. He was 
also in 1840 the editor of another short- 
lived (weekly) paper called ‘‘ The Wool- 
sack,’? in which he attacked the abuses 
of the Court of Chancery. This paper 
did not attain its fifth number. 

After a literary debut attended with so 
little success, Mr. Hooton quitted Eng- 
land in company with several of his rela- 
tives, and sailed for Texas, with the view 
of bettering his condition in life. He 
wandered northward through the United 
States, and as far as Canada. But this 
adventure proved also unlucky. He 
gained little by his travels but a lingering 
disease ; and after many vicissitudes he 
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returned to his native country, broken in 
health, spirits, and means. His residence 
was taken up at Nottingham with his 
family, and he shortly after commenced 
a series of ballads illustrative of Ameri- 
can stories and manners in the New 
Monthly Magazine, which are now to be 
collected and re-published. 

In January of the present year a work 
of fiction by Mr. Hooton named ‘‘ Lancelot 
Widge,’’ was commenced in Ainsworth’s 
Magazine, the whole of which is in Mr. 
Ainsworth’s hands. A tale called ‘‘ The 
Norwegian Lovers’’ appeared in the New 
Monthly Magazine for March, together 
with a notice of his literary writings, from 
which we have derived the present abstract. 
Mr. Hooton had, from his ill-health, ac- 
customed himself to large quantities of 
opiates, but he at last took them in excess, 
and a coroner’s inquest held on his body 
returned for, verdict, ‘‘ Died from the 
effects of morphia taken with the intention 
of procuring sleep.’’ 





WitiiaM Couuins, Ese. R.A. 

Feb. 17. In Devonport-street, Hyde 
Park Gardens, aged 58, William Collins, 
esq. R.A. 

This thoroughly English artist, in the 
best and truest sense of the term, was 
born in Great Tichfield-street, Westmin- 
ter, on the 18th Sept. 1787. His father, 
a native of Wicklow, was a man of ready 
wit, and author, among other works, of a 
poem on the Slave-trade, and a biography 
of George Morland the painter. His 
mother was a Scotch woman. 

Mr. Collins inherited an enthusiastic 
admiration for the beauties of Nature, at 
a very early age, from both his parents. 
His education in art may be said to have 
begun at the easel of George Morland ; 
who, as his father’s friend, and the illus- 
trator (by two of his most successful pic- 
tures) of that. gentleman’s poem on the 
slave-trade, readily permitted his son to 
stand behind..him while he painted. In 
1807 Mr. Collins became a student of the 
Royal Academy, and he gained the silver 
medal for; a drawing from ‘“‘ the life’ in 
1809. -The same year he sent to the Ex- 
hibition jis first works,—“ Boys at Break. 
fast,’’ and ‘‘ Boys with a Bird’s Nest.’ 
He continued,to study at that institution 
until 1814, when he was chosen an As- 
sociate, and was ultimately elected an 
Academician in 1820. Desirous of study- 
ing the works of the great masters, and 
of observing nature in her most striking 
forms, Mr. Collins visited Italy in the 
year 1836, and remained on the continent 
until 1838. During those two years he 
Occupied himself unremittingly in ad- 
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vancing his knowledge of painting ; and, 
stimulated by the advice of his friend 
Wilkie, returned to England, provided 
with a new class of subjects, and prepared 
for a new field of action in his art. 
Since that period until the year 1846, he 
continued. to contribute regularly to every 
exhibition, displaying the versatility of 
his powers by the production of the most 
elaborate and successful pictures, illus- 
trative of history and of Italy, and by 
frequent and popular revivals of those 
cottage and coast scenes by which he had 
won his early reputation. In the year 
1844, the heart-complaint, by which his 
death was subsequently occasioned, first 
declared itself in a painful and serious 
form. But, with the genuine ardour for 
his profession which ever characterised 
him, he continued through severe suffer- 
ing to devote himself.to the art; and 
produced at the last exhibition, in spite of 
the obstacles of a fatal and progressive 
malady, an English sea-piece—“ Early 
Morning,’’—universally admitted to be as 
powerful and true as any his pencil had 
ever designed. This effort was his last. 

To the following short list of a few of 
Mr. Collins’s principal works have been 
added the names of some of his patrons, 
with a view, not only of informing the 
public in what collections his pictures 
may be found, but of bearing testimony 
to the thorough appreciation of his skill 
among the noble and wealthy of his 
countrymen. 

Pictures painted before 1820,—The 
‘* Pet Lamb,”’ ‘‘ Bird Catchers,” pur- 
chased by the Marquess of Lansdowne, 
The “ Town Miss visiting her Country 
Relations,” sold to the Dowager Lady de 
Grey. ‘‘ Coast Scene,” purchased by his 
Majesty George IV. ‘“ Departure of a 
Diligence,’’ purchased by Sir G. Beau- 
mont, ‘ Fishermen on the look out,” 
painted for Lord Liverpool. Domestic 
Subjects, for Sir T. Heathcote. 

Pictures painted before 1836.—‘* Fish- 
erman’s Departure,’’ painted for Mr. 
Morrison. ‘‘ Hop-Gatherers,’’ painted 
for the Duke of Norfolk. ‘‘ Rustic Hos- 
pitality,’’ painted for Mr. Marshall. 
“ Skittle-Players,’’ bought by Mr. Young. 
** Rustic Civility”? and its companion, 
bought by Mr. Sheepshanks. ‘‘ Snow- 
piece,” and several other pictures, painted 
for Sir R. Peel. 

Pictures painted from 1838 to 1846.— 
‘Scene near Subiaco,’’ sold to Sir J. 
Shuckburgh. ‘‘ Our Saviour with the 
Doctors,’’ painted for the Marquess of 
Lansdowne. ‘* The Monk’s Remon- 
strance,” painted for Mr. Knott. ‘‘The 
Catechist,” painted for Sir Thos. Baring. 
‘* Fetching the Doctor,” (recently eu 
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graved,) painted for Mr. Gibbons. “Early 
Morning,”’ painted for Mr. Gillott. 

Mr. Collins married, im 1822, Miss 
Geddes, sister to Mrs. Carpenter the 
excellent portrait-painter: who is left his 
widow with two sons, William Wilkie 
Collins, who is studying for the bar, and 
Charles Allston Collins, a promising 
artist. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 

At Walworth, aged 65, the Rev. Tho- 
mas Russell, M.A. 

At Colne Wake, Essex, the Rev. 
George Sims, Curate of that parish. He 
was the fourth son of the late Rev. W. 
E. Sims, Rector of West Bergholt, in the 
same county, and graduated as a member 
of Emmanuel college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1835. He was a young man of a truly 
evangelical temper and active zeal. A 
subscription has been made in the parish 
to erect a monument to his memory. 

Dec. 15. At Nursling, near Southamp- 
ton, aged 64, the Rev. John Lukin, Rec- 
tor of that parish, and a Prebendary of 
Wells. He was the second son of the 
Very Rev. George William Lukin, Dean 
of Wells (half-brother to the Right Hon. 
William Windham,) and was of Oriel col- 
lege, Oxford, M.A. 1807. He was collated 
to the prebend of Combe the Fifth in the 
cathedral church of Wells, in 1808, by 
Bishop Beadon ; presented to the vicarage 
of Combe St. Nicholas, co. Somerset, by 
his father as Dean of Wells, in 1809; and 
collated to the rectory of Nursling, by 
Bishop North, in the same year. He 
married, in 1810, Miss Emma Jenner, of 
Etchingham, Sussex, who died in 1813. 

Dec. 18. At Tangmere, Sussex, aged 
55, the Rev. Robert Tredcroft, Rector of 
Tangmere and Fittleworth, and a Preben- 
dary of Chichester. He was the third 
and youngest son of Nathaniel Tredcroft, 
of Horsham, by Sarah, daughter of Tho- 
mas Steele, esq. of Hampnett. He was 
of Christ church, Oxford, M.A. 1818; 
was collated to the prebend of Hampsted, 
by Bishop Buckner, in 1822; presented 
to the rectory of West Ichenor, in 1824, 
by the Lord Chancellor ; to the rectory of 
Tangmere, in 1828, by the Duke of Rich- 
mond ; and collated to the rectory of Fit- 
tleworth, by Bishop Maltby, in 1834. 
He married, in 1824, Frances-Katharine, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Brooke Pechell, 
Bart. and has left issue three daughters. 

Dec. 20. At Little Cornard, Suffolk, 
aged 65, the Rev. William Pochin, Rector 
of that parish. He was the eldest son of 
the Rev. Wm. Porhin, Rector of Morcott, 
co. Rutland, by Mary, youngest daughter 
of Edward Greene, esq. He was of Em- 
manuel college, Cambridge, M.A. 1801; 
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the rectory of Little Cornard was in his 
own patronage. 

Dec. 21. At Baldock, where he was 
suddenly seized with apoplexy on the 
previous day, 54, the Rev. Thomas 
Wigzell Thirlwall, Rector of Ickleford- 
cum-Pirton, Herts. He was the elder son 
of the late Rev. Thomas Thirlwall, Rector 
of Bower’s Gifford, Essex, who died in 
1827, and only brother of the Lord Bishop 
of St. David’s. He was formerly Fellow 
of St. John’s college, Cambridge, where 
he graduated; B.A. 1815, M.A. 1818, 
B.D. 1826; and was presented to the 
rectory of Ickleford, in 1846, by J. W. 
Peers, esq. 

Dec. 22. At Deane, aged 75, the Rev. 
John Harwood, Rector of Ewhurst, La- 
verstoke, and Sherborne, Hants. He was 
of Queen’s college, Oxford, M.A. 1797. 
He was instituted to Ewhurst in 1799, 
to Laverstoke in 1820, and to Sherborne 
in 1825. 

Dec. 24. The Rev. Henry Turmine, 
Perpetual Curate of Minster, in the Isle 
of Sheppey, to which he was presented, 
in 1819, by T. P. Michell, esq. and Curate 
of Warden, in the same island. He was 
of Sidney Sussex college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1811, M.A, 1814. 

At Martindale, Westmoreland, aged 
60, the Rev. George Woodley, Perpe- 
tual Curate of that place. In eary life 
Mr. Woodley distinguished himself as a 
poet by several publications, amongst 
which were ‘‘ Redemption,’’ ‘‘ The Church- 
yard,’’ and ‘* Portugal Delivered,”’ and 
he also successfully competed for several 
theological prize essays. He was for 
twenty-three years a missionary employed 
by the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, which on his retirement pre- 
sented him with a considerable donation 
and a pension for life. 

Dec. 25. At Winterbourne Came, 
Dorsetshire, aged 54, the Rev. William 
England, LL.B. Rector of that parish. 
He was a son of the late Ven. William 
England, D.D. Archdeacon of Dorset, by 
a daughter of John Littell Bridge, esq. of 
Shudy Camps, Cambridgeshire. He was 
of St. John’s college, Cambridge, LL.B. 
1820, and was presented to the rectory of 
Winterbourne Came, in 1820, by the Hon. 
G. L. Dawson Damer. 

At Wavendon, Bucks, aged 72, the 
Rev. John Fisher, M.A. Rector of that 
parish, and a Rural Dean. He was pre- 
sented to that living, in 1805, by the late 
Sir H. H. Hoare, Bart. 

At Monroe, Canada, aged 60, the Rev. 
Rodney Rossiter, Rector of St. Peter's 
church. 

Dec, 26. The Rev. H. A. Skeete, for 
about forty years minister of the Episco- 
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palian congregation at Perth. He was, 
we believe, the only one in Scotland that 
would not recognise the authority of a 
Bishop, and he was therefore regarded by 
the clergy as an Independent, using the 
liturgy of the Church of England ; but, 
notwithstanding, the congregation were 
recognised as true Episcopalians; and a 
few weeks before his death a gentleman 
was appointed by the Bishop of Dunkeld 
to be his assistant and successor. Mr. 
Skeete was an able and talented cler- 
gyman, though his sermons partook too 
much of the fine spirit of such men as 
Blair to be appreciated by the crowds 
who love more exciting addresses. 

Dec. 27. At Douglas, Isle of Man, 
aged 63, the Rev. Francis Brodrick Hart- 
well, chaplain of St. George’s, in that 
town, and surrogate to the Lord Bishop 
of the diocese. 

Dec. 30. At Kilmore House, co. Tip- 
perary, at an advanced age, the Very Rev. 
Gilbert Holmes, M.A. Dean of Ardfert 
and Aghadoe, and Rector of Kilmore: 
cousin to Lord Dunalley. 

At Uffington, Berks, aged 68, the Rev. 
Charles Lord, Vicar of Uffington with 
Balking, and Woolstone, to which he was 
presented, in 1833, by C. Eyre, esq. 

Dec. 31. At Walthamstow, aged 73, 
the Rev. John Bunce. 

At Tingrith, Bedfordshire, aged 84, 
the Rev. Edward Tanqueray, for 59 
years Rector of that place, and for 33 
Rector of Tempsford, in the same county. 
He was of Clare-hall, Cambridge, LL.B. 
1793; was presented to eo in 
1814, by the King, and to Tingrith, in 
1817, by Robert Trevor, esq. 

At Rossory-glebe, co. Fermanagh, the 
Rev. John Taylor. 

Lately, Rev. John George Carless, 
= hm Catharine’s hall, Cambridge, B.A. 

8 . 

At Shire Newton, Monmouthshire, 
aged 82, the Rev. Henry Davis, of Wad- 
aa Oxford, M.A. 1785, B.D. 

96. 

The Rev. Benjamin Maddy, Perpetual 
Curate of Albrighton, Salop. He was of 
St. John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1826, 
M.A. 1829; and was presented to Al- 
brighton in 1834. 

At Arncliffe, Yorkshire, aged 94, the 
Rev. Thomas Lindley, Incumbent of the 
chapelries of Hatton Gill and Hubber- 
holme, both in that parish. He had held 
the former for nearly seventy years, and 
the latter for forty. 

The Rev. Edmund Stanger, Perpetual 
Curate of Warwick and Wetherall, Cum- 
berland. He was of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1785, as 6th Wrangler, 
M.A, 1788, B.D. 1796; and was pre- 
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sented to his united chapelries in 1787, by 
the Dean and Chapter of Carlisle. 

The Rev. John Topping, Perpetual 
Curate of Cammerton, Cumberland, to 
which chapelry he was appointed in 1841. 

Jan. 1. The Rev. J. Ellerton, Vicar 
of Stanton-upon-Hineheath, Shropshire. 

Jan. 2. Aged 89, the Rev. John 
Lombard, Rector of Kilshanig, co. Cork, 
father of the Rev. J. N. Lombard, Rector 
of Carrigaline, and the Rev. E. Lombard, 
Rector of Monanimmy. 

Aged 70, the Rev. MW. Williams, Rector 
of Llyswen, Vicar of Gwendwr, and Per- 
petual Curate of Nantddu. 

Jan. 3. At Canterbury, aged 47, the 
Rev. William Sherlock Carey, Rector of 
Lezant, Cornwall; to which he was 
collated in 1830, by Dr. Carey, then 
Bishop of Exeter. 

Jan. 4. In his 82nd year, the Rev. 
Hugh Hornby, for 56 years Vicar of St. 
Michael’s-on-Wyre, Lancashire, to which 
he was presented by his father. He was 
of Christ’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1787, 
as 13th Wrangler, M.A. 1790. 

Jan. 5. At Dawlish, the Rev. John 
James, M.A. of Queen’s college, Oxford, 
Vicar of Chelmarsh, near Bridgenorth, 
Shropshire. 

Jan, 6. At Esher, Surrey, aged 71, 
the Rev. Philip le Geyt, Vicar of Marden, 
Kent. He was of Magdalene college, 
Oxford, M.A. 1800; and was collated to 
his living by Archbishop Manners-Sutton 
in 1817. 

Jan.7. At Clifton, aged 45, the Rev. 
Edward Trafford Leigh, M.A. Rector of 
Cheadle, Chesh. He was of Brasenose coll. 
Oxford, and was presented to his living in 
1829 by the Rev. H. D. Broughton. 

Jan. 8. At Colliton House, near Dor- 
chester, aged 72, the Rev. William Rush 
Hallett Churchill, one of the magistrates 
for the county of Dorset; Rector of 
Witherstone and Winterborne Atherstone 
and Vicar of Winterborne St. Martin, 
He was instituted tothe rectory of Wither- 
stone in 1799 ; presented to Winterborne 
St. Martin in 1813 by Dr. Fisher, Bishop 
of Salisbury, and to Winterborne Ather- 
stone, in 1815, by S. B. Tregonwell, esq. 
His son, the Rev. Wm. Rush Churchill, 
is Rector of Winterborne Strickland. 

At the Longhills, the Rev. Peregrine 
Curtois, Rector of Branston and Potter 
Hanworth, Lincolnshire. He was of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, LL.B. 18003 
was presented to Potter Hanworth, in 
1801, by the Lord Chancellor, and insti- 
tuted to Branston on his own nomination, 
in 1815. 

Jan. 9. At Banbury, aged 57, the Rev. 
John Shoveller, LL.D. formerly of Fins- 
bury-square. 
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Jan. 12. At Aveton Gifford, Devon- 
shire, aged 87, the Rev. B. Kerr Vaughan, 
for fifty-eight years Rector, of that parish. 

At Ufford, Northamptonshire, aged 40, 
the Rev. George Wray, B.D. Rector of 
Ufford-cum-Bainton. He was of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1832, 
M.A. 1835, B.D. 1843; and was pre- 
sented to his living by that Society. 

Jan. 13. Aged 24, the Rev. George 
Henry Mitchener, B.A. late of Exeter 
college, Oxford, Assistant-Curate of 
Charles Church, Plymouth. 

At Hagley, Worcestershire, aged 71, 
the Rev. John Turner, Rector of that 

ish and Frankley, and Incumbent of 
Be. Kenelm, Halesowen. He was pre- 
sented to Hagley with Frankley, in 1804, 
by George Lord Lyttelton, and to Hales- 
owen, in 1836, by the late Lord Lyt- 
tell 


ton. 

Jan. 15. At Pitchcott, Bucks, aged 78, 
the Rev. John Price, Rector of that 
parish, to which he was presented in 1841, 
having been previously for eleven years 
Perpetual Curate of St. Paul’s, Black- 
burn, Lancashire. 

At Ledbury, Herefordshire, aged 70, 
the Rev. James Watts, Vicar of that 
parish, and of Easton Mauduit, North- 
amptonshire. He was of Christ church, 
Oxford, M.A. 1802; was presented to 
Easton Mauduit, by the Dean and Canons 
of Christ church, in 1806; and elected 
for presentation to the vicarge of Ledbury, 
by the portionists of the rectory, in 1809. 

At Chester, where he had recently taken 
orders, aged 24, the Rev. Henry Wilson, 
B.A. (1846) of Christ college, Cambridge, 
youngest son of the Rey. Edward Wilson, 
of Buglawton, near Congleton. 

. Jan, 16, At Mount Salem, Clones, co. 
Monaghan, in his 93rd year, the Rev. 
Adam Averell, He was born in the co. 
of Derry, and educated for the Church by 
the advice of his relative, Dr. Averell, 
Bishop of Limerick, but was still at Trinity 
college, Dublin, when the bishop died. 
He was subsequently ordained by the 
Bishop of Clonfert in Galway cathedral, 
and obtained a curacy near Athlone, 
where he became vice-sovereign of the 
borough. Whilst studying Mr. Wesley’s 
*¢ Appeal,’? in order to preach against 
Methodism, he was influenced to the opi- 
nions of the author, and was afterwards, 
during sixty years, a zealous minister of 
the Wesleyan church. 

At Denham, Bucks, aged 78, the Rev. 
John Haggitt, late Fellow of Sidney 
Sussex college, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A. 1791, as 11th Wrangler, 
M.A. 1794. He was for some time Master 
of Dedham school, Essex. 

At Moyle, aged 76, the Rey. Richard 
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Herbert Nash, D.D. late Rector of Ard- 
straw, co. Tyrone, and ex-Fellow of Tri- 
nity college, Dublin. 

At Cowbridge, Glamorganshire, .aged 
82, the Rev. William Williams, D.D. the 
senior Prebendary of Llandaff, Vicar of 
Llantillio Grossenny and Pendoylan, Rec- 
tor of St. Mary Hill, Glamorganshire, and 
Master of Cowbridge school. He was 
appointed to. the; prebend of Henry III. 
at Llandaff in 1797 ; was presented to St. 
Mary Hill by Sir T. D. Aubrey, Bart. in 
1810, and to Llantillio and Pendoylan by 
the Chapter of Llandaff in 1814. 

Jan. 18. At High Barnes, Durham, 
in his 90th year, the Rev. William Ettrick, 
M.A. for many years Rector of Tonners 
Piddle, and Vicar of Aff Piddle, in the 
co. of Dorset. He was formerly Fellow 
of University college, Oxford, where he 
took the degree of M.A. in 1786. 

Jan. 19, At Briston, near Holt, Nor- 
folk, in his 45th year, the Rev. Robert 
Bond, Vicar of that parish, to which he 
was instituted in 1840. He was of Corpus 
Christi college, Cambridge, B.A. 1827, 

At Chiswick, Middlesex, aged 75, the 
Rev. Thomas Horne, Rector of St. Ka- 
tharine’s Coleman, Fenchurch-street, Mr. 
Horne was the eldest son of the Rev. 
Thomas Horne, D.D. Fellow of Trinity 
college, Oxford, and Master of the Manor- 
house school at Chiswick, who died in 
1824, aged 85; and brother to Sir Wm. 
Horne, formerly Attorney-general and 
now one of the Masters in Chancery. He 
was a Student of Christ church, Oxford, 
M.A. 1797, B.D. 1805. He succeeded his 
father in the school at Chiswick, and re- 
linquished it about the year 1835. He 
was collated to the valuable rectory of St. 
Katharine’s Coleman (net income'1,019/.) 
in 1812 by Dr. Randolph, then Bishop of 
London. In 1828 he was Bampton lec- 
turer at Oxford, and his discourses were 
printed. Mr. Horne married in 1799 
Cecilia, second daughter of John Zoff- 
anij, the royal academician, who resided 
at Strand-on-the-Green; and by that lady, 
who has been dead many years; he had 
four sons (one of whom is deceased) and 
three daughters. 

Jan. 21. At Stanmore Magna, Middle- 
sex, aged 88, the Rev. Arthur Robinson 
Chauvel, Rector of that parish, Vicar of 
Chigwell, Essex, and a Prebendary of St. 
Paul's. He was of Pembroke college, 
Cambridge, LL.B. 1785; was presented 
to Stanmore, 1788, by G. H. Drummond, 
esq, ; collated to the prebend of St. Pan- 
cras, inthe cathedral church of St. Paul’s, 
in 1817 ; and presented to the vicarage of 
Chigwell by the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s in 1833. 

At York, aged 93, the Rev. William 
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Flower, for fifty-four years Rector of All 
Saints, Pavement, in that city, and Rector 
of Kirkbride, Cumberland. To the former 
church he was presented by the Lord 
Chancellor in 1792, and presented to 
Kirkbride in 1835. 

At the Grove, Ipswich, aged 70, the 
Rev. John Thomas Nottidge, Rector of the 
united parishes of St. Clement and St. 
Helen, in Ipswich. He was of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1797, M.A. 
1800. This highly venerated clergyman 
for many years occupied the pulpit of one 
of the largest parishes of Ipswich ; and by 
an earnest and faithful preaching of the 
Gospel, as well as by many munificent 
acts of private charity, endeared himself 
to all classes. He was instituted to the 
consolidated parishes of St. Clement’s and 
St. Helen’s in 1821, patron Henry Sykes 
Thornton, esq. ; wih since that time 
nnmerous monuments to his benevolence 
and Christian zeal have arisen within the 
sphere of his labours and influence. 
Among these may be mentioned the dis- 
trict chapel of the Holy Trinity, in St. 
Clement’s, and a school-room adjoining 
the chapel; as well as other educational 
establishments for the children of the 
poor. The parish church of St. Helen’s 
was also considerably enlarged at the ex- 
pence of the deceased, who was deservedly 
called ‘“‘ The Father of the Clergy” of 
Ipswich. While he was ardently at- 
tached to the Established Church, and 
made numerous sacrifices to promote its 
interests, he never hesitated to join his 
dissenting brethren in any effort that had 
for its end the eternal welfare of those 
around him. 

At Lytham, Lancashire, the Rev. George 
Thistlethwaite, of Kirkham, son of the 
late Rev. W. Thistlethwaite, of Bolton. 

At Clifton, aged 58, the Rev. Z’omas 
Price, Perpetual Curate of Northaw, 
Herts, to which he was appointed in 1845. 

Jan. 25. At Ufton, Berks, aged 70, 
the Rev, William Bishop, Rector of. that 
parish. He was formerly Fellow of Oriel 
college, Oxford, where he took the degree 
of M.A. in 1801; and was presented to 
Ufton by that society in 1819. 

At Llanvigan rectory, Breconshire, 
aged 44, the Rev. Charles Claude Clifton, 
M.A. Rector of Lianvigan and Llanvry- 
nach, eldest son of the late C. C. Clifton, 
esq. of Tymaur, near Brecon. He was 
presented to Llanvigan, in 1844, by Mr. 
Tynte. 

At Exeter, aged 28, the Rev. Warner 
William Westenra Willington Walsh, 
Curate of Leighland and Withiel Florey, 
Somerset. He was of St. Peter’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1841. 

Jan. 26. At his residence, Wells, 
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Norfolk, the Rev. John Ackroyd, Vicar of 
Holkham, to which he was presented by 
the late Earl of Leicester, in 1825. 

At his residence in London, the Rev. 
James Symonds, late of Ormesby, Nor- 
folk, a deputy lieutenant and magistrate 
for that county. He was one of the two 
sons of James Symonds, esq. of Great 
Ormesby ; and was of Gonville and Caius 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1801, M.A. 
1804. He married Janet, daughter ‘and 
heiress of the late James Fish, esq. of 
Yarmouth, by whom he had a numerous 
family. A pedigree of this family, déedu- 
cing its descent from Sir Robert Cotton, 
Bart. was compiled by the late Rev. John 
Homfray, brother-in-law of Mr. Symonds, 
and printed in Druery’s History of Yar- 
mouth. 

Jan. 27. At Hanwell, Middlesex, aged 
88, the Rev. Tindal Thompson Walmsley, 
D.D. Rector of that parish, and of St. Ve- 
dast, Foster-lane. He was of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1781, as 11th 
Junior Optime ; M.A. 1784; B.D. 1792; 
and D.D. 1819. He was collated to St. 
Vedast, by Archbishop Manners-Sutton, 
in 1815; and to the rectory of Hanwell, 
in 1819, by Bishop Howley. 

Jan. 28. At Worksop, aged 90, the 
Rev. Thomas Stacye, Vicar of that place. 
He was of Christ’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1780, as 6th Senior Optime, M.A. 
1783 ; and was presented to the vicar 
of Worksop, in 1792, by the Duke of 
Norfolk. 

Jan. 30. At Streatley, Beds. aged 90, 
the Rev. James Hadow. He was of Bal- 
liol college, Oxford, M.A. 1780. He was 
Vicar of the parishes of Streatley and 
Sundon from 1781 until 1841, when he 
resigned the livings. He leaves 41 
children, grandchildren, and great-grand- 
children, to whom he has bequeathed 
the best inheritance—a virtuous example. 

Feb. 1. At Brandsburton, Yorkshire, 
very suddenly, the Rev. John Dobson, 
Rector of that parish. He was of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1798, as 
7th Wrangler, M.A. 1801, B.D. 1808 ; 
and was presented to his liviug by that 
society in 1829. 

Feb. 2. At Foxholes, Yorkshire, aged 
70, the Rev. Henry Foord, Rector of that 
place and Vicar of Seamer. He was of 
Jesus college, Cambridge, B.A. 1800, 
M.A. 1804, was presented to Foxholes, in 
1815, by R. Sykes, esq. ; to Seamer, with 
the chapelries of Ayton and Cayton, also in 
the East Riding, in 1818, by W. J. Deni- 
son, esq. 

Aged 81, the Rev. James Thomas Hur- 
lock, D.D., Rector of Langham, Essex, 
and a Prebendary of Salisbury. He was 
of St. John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 
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1789, M.A. 1792, D.D. 1809; was col- 

lated to the prebend of Hurtsborne and 

Burbage, in the cathedral church of Salis- 

bury, in 1821; presented to Langham, in 

1829, by the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
ancaster. 

At Norwich, aged 85, the Rev. Thomas 
Mann, of Reymerston, Norfolk. He was 
of Gonville and Caius college, Cambridge, 
oo 1786, as 8th Junior Optime, M.A. 

791. 

Feb. 4. At Whittle, aged 26, the Rev. 

drew Heslop, Curate of Trinity church, 

reston, Lancashire. He was of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1844. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Jan. 21. In Panton-st. Haymarket, 
aged 32, the Hon. Charles Stuart, late 
Lieut. 77th Foot; fourth son of the Earl 
of Moray. 

Feb. 9. Aged 83, Janet, relict of Archi- 
bald Heron, esq. 

At Lambeth, aged 59, Mr. Edward 
Southey, brother of the late Poet Laureate. 
This gentleman was for some years an 
actor in the provinces, and underwent a 
large share of the privations attendant on 
the life of a country comedian. His de- 
clining health preventing managers from 
employing him, he obtained a precarious 
existence as a teacher of languages. Amid 
the struggles of his last ten years he 
served as a volunteer in the Spanish 
Legion, and received some wounds. 

Feb. 10. At Thavies-inn, Chas. Cleeve, 
esq. formerly of Basingstoke. 

In Upper Brook-st. aged 82, Lady 
Emily Pelham. She was the last surviving 
child of the first, and sister of the late 
Earl of Chichester. Her remains were 
interred at Laughton, Sussex. 

Feb. 11. Jacosho, wife of Thos. Natt, 
esq. of Mecklenburgh-sq. 

In Jermyn-st. aged 72, Hannah, relict 
of Nich. Gerrans, esq. of East Cowes. 

Feb. 12. In York-pl. in her 75th year, 
Mary, eldest dau. of the late Sir Stephen 
Lushington, Bart. 

Bathurst Hemans, esq. of Raymond. 
buildings, Gray’s-inn, solicitor, son of the 
late poetess Mrs. Hemans. 

At Lower Clapton, Louise, wife of Chas. 
Briggs, esq. of New Orleans. 

In Clipstone-st. Fitzroy-sq. aged 73, 
Capt. John Deschamps, last surviving 
son of John Deschamps, esq. of Ealing, 
and Right Hon. Elizabeth Margaret, dau. 
of William Gyll, esq. of Wyrardisbury, 
Bucks. 

Feb. 13. At Greenwich, aged 74, Ann, 
eldest dau. of the late Stephen John Maule, 

14 
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esq. formerly clerk of the Check of Green- 
wich Hospital. 

In Montagu-sq. aged 76, the dowager 
Countess of Shrewsbury. She was the 
eldest dau. of James Hoey, of Dublin, 
gent. was married, in 1792, to Charles 
15th Earl of Shrewsbury, and was left his 
widow, without issue, April 6, 1827. 

At Stockwell-common, aged 75, John 
Day Blake, esq. 

In the Colonnade, Albany-rd. Kent-rd. 
aged 76, George Denham, esq. 

At the house of her son-in-law, Mr. W. 
Lepard Smith, Denmark-hill, aged 86, 
Rachel, relict of Thomas Ware Cooper, 
esq. Kidderminster, 

In George-st. Portman-sq. aged 50, 
Marianne, widow of Alexander Malcolm 
Nightingale, esq. 

Feb. 14. In Cambridge-st. Hyde Park, 
aged 65, Thos. Daniell, esq. late Capt. in 
the 89th Regt. 

Feb. 15. At Knightsbridge, aged 60, 
Anthony Snell, esq. Capt. of the Royal Art. 

At Deptford, aged 73, Mary, widow of 
John Daniel, esq. formerly of St. Marga- 
ret’s, Westminster, and of Darlington-pl. 
Vauxhall. 

In Oxford-sq. Hyde Park, aged 50, 
Hen. Fred. Tiarks, esq. Chargé d’Affaires 
of his Royal Highness the Grand Duke 
of Oldenburgh. 

At Hammersmith, aged 76, Mr. Thos. 
Skinner Surr, many years principal of the 
Drawing Office of the Bank of England. 

In Russell-sq. aged 87, Charlotte- Innes, 
relict of William Duff, esq. of Corsindae, 
Aberdeenshire. 

Aged 54, Lt. Joseph Taylor, R,S.L.M. 
late of Somers-pl. Hyde Park-sq. 

Feb. 16. At Doctors’ Commons, John 
Daubeney, esq. LL.D. He was the 
eldest son of John Daubeney, esq. of 
Bristol; brother to Colonel Daubeney; 
and nephew to the late Archdeacon of 
Sarum. He married in 1808 Miss Fortune. 

In Brompton-cresc. aged 10, Herbert- 
Samuel, only son of Herbert Mayo, esq. 

At the Tower of London, Henrietta- 
Blanche-Maria, wife of F. J. Sills, esq. 
and eldest dau. of F. E. March, esq. 

In Adam-st. West, aged 34, Ellen-Ann, 
wife of Edward Pitts, esq. Comm. R.N. 
and K.T.S. 

Lydia G. wife of the Rev, C. A. J. 
Smith, of Mile End, Chaplain to the 
Floating Church, &c. 

Feb. 17. At Stoke Newington, aged 
84, Samuel Osborne, esq. 

In London, Major-Gen. Thomas Cun- 
ningham, of the Corps of Royal Eng, He 
was appointed First Lieut. 1801, Second 
Capt. 1806, Captain 1211, brevet Major 
a reg. Lieut.-Colonel 1825, Colonel 

837. 
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Feb. 18. At the residence of the Rev. 
Dr. Saunders, in Charter House, aged 70, 
William Walford, esq. late of High Beech, 
Essex. 

At Brompton, aged 63, Alexander 
Bayne, esq. late of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, Pall Mall. 

Feb. 19. At Blackheath, aged 33, 
Frances-Emily, wife of Richard Twining, 
jun. esq. and eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
Edmund Stringfellow Radcliffe, of Walton- 
le-Dale, Lancashire ; and Fed. 28, Chas. 
Edmund, her infant son. 

In Claremont-sq. Pentonville, aged 53, 
Miss Mary Bigot. 

At St. John’s Wood, aged 80, Jane- 
Rebecea, relict of John Mullens, esq. of 
Elsinore. 

Feb. 20. In Prince’s-st. Hanover-sq. 
Samuel John Fearon, esq. of Gray’s Inn, 
third son of the Rev. Dr. Fearon, of Ore 
Rectory, Hastings. 

At the house of his brother, in Well- 
close-sq. aged 24, Charles Stone, B.A. of 
St. John’s college, Cambridge. 

Beb. 21. Aged 72, Catharine, relict of 
David Clapton, esq. of Parliament-st. 

In Oxford-terr. aged 83, John Rawlins, 
esq. late of the Bengal Civil Service. 

Feb. 22. At Notting Hill, aged 53, 
Baroness Elizabeth de Kutzleben, widow 
of the late Lieut.-Col. Baron de Kutzle- 
ben, of the Madras Army. 

In New Peckham, aged 27, Wm, Mat- 
thew Dove, eldest and last surviving son 
of the late Matthew Percy Dove, esq. of 
the London Dock House. 

At St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, aged 
55, Philip Johnson Hurlock, esq. 

Feb. 23. Caroline-Stanley, youngest 
dau. of Dr. Connor, of Battersea. 

Aged 61, Elizabeth, wife of George Ma- 
guire, esq. of Walworth Common. 

Aged 80, Sam. Brown, esq. of Blooms- 
bury-sq. 

Feb. 24. At Chester-terrace, Regent’s- 
park, Eliza-Isabella, eldest dau. of the 
late Thomas Wyatt, esq. of Willenhall, 
co. Warw. and Willenhall House, East 
Barnet. 

Albert Walker Bell, youngest son of 
Robert Bell, esq. of Gower-st. 

Feb. 26. At Stoke Newington, aged 
85, Thomas Law, esq. 

At North Brixton, aged 75, Capt Robt. 
Gilbert Livingstone Macdonald, of the 
52nd Light Inf. 

At the Charter-house, aged 56, Mr. 
Henry Stothard, F.S.A. He was the 
third son of Thomas Stothard, R.A. In 
early life he was a pupil of Flaxman, and 
obtained the first silver medal in the an- 
tique school of sculpture in the Royal 
Academy. He executed a monument to 


one of the Streatfield family, at Chidding- 
Gent. Maa. Vou. XXVII. 
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stone, Kent ; and carved an oak chimney- 
piece for Mr. Streatfield. Having been 
seized with apoplexy more than twenty 
years ago, he was incapacitated from fol- 
lowing his profession; and in 1840 he 
obtained admission to the Charter-house. 

Feb. 27. In Great Marlborough-st. 
Mary, youngest dau. of William Hunter, 
esq. of Gillingham, Kent. 

At Clapham, Isabella-Agnes, only dau. 
of Robert Meikleham, esq. C.E. 

At Camden Town, aged 90, William 
Sarjeant, esq. late Paymaster 34th Regt. 

Robert Cas Rogers, esq. of Mile End. 

Feb. 28. In South Audley-st. aged 67, 
Katherine, wife of Hen. Hake Seward, esq. 

March 1. At Croom’s Hill-grove, 
Greenwich, aged 62,Mrs.Catherine Walker. 

At Islington, aged 23, Edward, second 
son of Thomas Rogers, esq. of Helston, 
Cornwall. 

At Clapton, John Gunning, esq. son of 
the late John Gunning, esq. of Old Bur- 
lington-st. 

At Clapham Rise, at an advanced age, 
Kitty, relict of Josiah Lucas, esq. 

March 2. Aged 74, Mr. John Bird, 
bookbinder, of Hatton-garden, many years 
Secretary to the Society of Patrons of the 
Metropolitan Charity Schools. 

March 3. In Piccadilly, aged 62, Adam 
Black, M.D. formerly of Sloane-st. While 
standing with his back to the fire he was 
seized with a sudden giddiness, and was 
so dreadfully burnt that he died from the 
injuries the following day. 

Aged 75, Elizabeth, wife of Matthew 
Harrison, esq. of Highbury Park South, 
and Cornhill, 

March 4. Aged 86, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Rawlinson, of Lisson-st. Paddington. 

At Hamilton-terr. St. John’s Wood, 
aged 63, Henry Man, esq. 

At Adelphi-terr. aged 59, Francis Giles, 
esq. C.E. 

March 5. In Tavistock-sq. Jane, dau. 
of J. R. Rush, esq. 

Aged 63, Elizabeth-Engel, wife of Rd. 
Price, esq. of the Lawn, South Lambeth. 

March 6. At Camberwell, aged 81, 
Esther, widow of N. Joseph, esq. 

At Stoke Newington, Mary, relict of 
Charles Ross, esq. shipbuilder, Rochester. 

Murch7. At Dulwich, aged 55, Richard 
Henry Clarke, esq. 

Aged 46, William Hall, esq. of Manor 
Lodge, Holloway, and of the firm of Chap- 
man and Hall, publishers, in the Strand. 

At Brompton, Abigail, wife of Robert 
Bradley, esq. 

At Stoke Newington, Jane, wife of 
Nathaniel Bailey, late of Underhill, Bar- 
net, Herts. 

Aged 77, Robert Marsden, esq. of 
Hanover-terrace, ~— Park. 
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At the Royal Hospital, Greenwich, 
aged 67, Philip Carteret Le Geyt, esq. 
Clerk of the Check. 

March 8. Aged 82, Christopher Graham, 
esq. of Herne-hill, Surrey, one of the 
well-known firm of Messrs. North, Hoare, 
Simpson, and Graham, grocers, of Fleet- 
street, Blackfriars. His death was has- 
tened by an embrocation having been un- 
fortunately administered instead of a 
draught. 

At Clarence-terr. Regent’s Park, Henry 
William Masterson, esq. . 

March 9. Aged 36, Geo. Farren, jun. 
esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, Chancery Barrister. 
He was called to the bar at Lincoln’s- 
inn, Jan. 29, 1836. 

In Claremont-sq. Pentonville, aged 68, 
Edward Gregory, esq. 

Aged 40, Charles Samuel Short, esq. of 
Clapham-road, solicitor, youngest son of 
the late Samuel Henderson Short, esq. 

March 10. In Savile-row, aged 78, 
Margaret, relict of Robert Snow, esq. 





Breps.—Fed. 6. At Stevington vicar- 
age, aged 9, Mary-Elizabeth, second dau. 
of the Rev. John Wing. 

Feb. 18. Aged 30, Daniel James Olivier, 
eldest son of the Rev. D. J. Olivier, of 
Clifton Rectory. 

Berxs.—Feb. 8. At Pusey, aged 7, 
Henry-Algernon, second son of the Hon. 
Edward Herbert. 

Feb. 11. In the Cloisters, Windsor 
Castle, aged 78, Harriet, widow of the 
Rev. Wm. Burton, formerly Rector of 
Farcombe-cum-Tangley, Hants, and after- 
wards Rector of Trelawney, Jamaica. 

Feb. 22. Suddenly, at Calcot Lodge, 
near Reading, Major John Smith, late of 
the Madras Cavalry. 

Bucks.—Feb, 12. At Datchet, aged 
32, Douglas Morison, son of Richard 
Sherwen Morison, esq. 

Feb. 17. At Eton, aged 16, Sir John 
Geers Cotterell, Bart. He succeeded his 
grandfather in that dignity Jan. 26, 1845. 

Feb. 19. Aged 85, Elizabeth, widow of 
Thos. Grace, esq. of Prince’s Risbrough. 

Feb. 22. At the Lawn, Datchet Com- 
mon, near Windsor, aged 77, Ann, relict 
of Ralph Goodwin, esq. 

Feb. 28. Aged 66, William Watts, esq. 
of Hanslope Park, formerly of the Hon. 
East India Company’s Civil Service, and 
for many years a Deputy Lieut. and ma- 
gistrate of the county. 

CaErsuireE.—Feb. 11. At Birkenhead, 
Charlotte, relict of the Rev. Michael 
Browne, Rector of St. Giles’s, Norwich, 
and Vicar of Worstead, in Norfolk ; mo- 
ther of the late ‘ Charlotte Elizabeth,” 
whom she survived but eight months. 

CorRNWALL.—March 1, At Hexwor- 
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thy House, the residence of his brother, 
aged 59, Lieut.-Col. William Webber, 
h.p. Royal Art., eldest son of the late 
William Webber, of Exmouth, Devon, 
esq. formerly Secretary of the Revenue 
Department, Bengal Civil Service. 

March 6. At Trereife House, aged 36, 
Arabella-Mary, wife of D. P. Le Grice, 
esq. 

Bebe -tes. 9. At Stonehouse, aged 
83, the relict of Capt. James Rogers, R.N. 

Feb.11. At Torrington, Lieut. Thos. 
Kendall, R.N. 

Feb. 12. At Silworthy, aged 95, Mary 
Stenner ; she was the mother of 9 chil- 
dren, grandmother to 46 children, great- 
grandmother to 98 children, and great- 
great grandmother to 13 children, total 
171; and for more than sixty years she 
was the schoolmistress of the village. 

Feb. 14. At Plymouth, aged 69, Henry 
Woollcombe, esq. F.S.A. 

Feb.15. Aged 47, Henry Arthur Wal- 
lop Fellowes, esq. elder son of the Hon. 
Newton Fellowes, of Eggesford. Having 
dred unmarried, his half-brother, Isaac- 
Newton Fellowes, esq. 16th Lancers, and 
nephew to Earl Fortescue, has become the 
prospective heir to the earldom of Ports- 
mouth. 

At Kingsbridge, aged 33, Robert Gib- 
son, esq. late 62d Regt. eldest son of the 
late Robt. Gibson, esq. of Upper Tooting. 

Feb. 16. At Exeter, aged 84, Mrs. 
Anna Eliza Churchill. 

Feb. 18. At Stoke, aged 53, Eliza-De- 
borah, wife of Thomas Shanks, esq. Pay- 
master and Purser of H.M.S. Vanguard, 
and eldest dau. of late Capt. Priest, R.N. 

Aged 87, Richard Derry, esq. Plymouth. 

Aged 93, Margaretta, relict of Thomas 
Snow, esq. of Belmont. 

At the residence of her son, Buddle 
Park House, St. Thomas, aged 88, Mrs. 
Ann Branch. 

Feb. 19. Aged 65, George Ford, esq. 
Abbotskerswell ; and March 9, aged 30, 
Sarah, dau. of that gentleman. 

Feb. 20. At Tiverton, aged 76, Har- 
riet, relict of George Sharland, esq. of 
Cruwys Morchard House. 

Feb. 22. Suddenly, at the Vicarage 
House, Payhembury, aged 22, Goswell 
Terry Southmead Jackson, esq. son of the 
late Incumbent of that parish. 

Feb. 24. At Witheridge, aged 66, 
Richard Comins, esq. 

Feb. 25. At Teignmouth, aged 284, 
Mary, relict of Thomas Hele, esq. 

Feb. 26. At Plymouth, aged 79, Mary, 
relict of Thomas Lyon, R.N. 

Feb. 27. At Gathill House, Paignton, 
aged 71, Mary, wife of Wm. Lash, esq. 

Lately. At Plymstock, aged 90, James 
Nutt, esq. the senior surgeon R,N. He 
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was assistant-surgeon of the Ramilies, in 
Keppel’s action, 1788, and of the Prince 
George, in Lord Rodney’s defeat of the 
Spanish Fleet, in 1780. 

March 5. At Broadhempston, aged 93, 
Bernard Kernann, esq. surgeon. 

At the Friars, Exeter, Mrs. Stephens, 
relict of Richard Stephens, esq. late of 
Culver House. 

Dorset.— Feb. 20. At Frome House, 
near Dorchester, aged 76, Elizabeth, wife 
of the late Rev. William Floyer, Vicar of 
Stinsford and Rector of West Stafford. 

Feb. 21. At Yetminster, aged 35, N. 
Dowrick, esq. of Cheltenham. 

Feb. 27. At the Down House, Dorset, 
aged 77, Dame Elizabeth Ann, wife of Sir 
John Wyldbore Smith, Bart. and dau. and 
coheiress of the late Rev. James Marriott, 
LL.D. of Horsmonden, Kent. She was 
married in 1797, and has left a numerous 
family. 

March 2. At the rectory, Wimborne 
St. Giles’s, aged 17, Grace-Harriett, only 
dau. of the Rev. Robert Moore. 

At Grimstone, aged 68, Mary, wife of 
Thomas Sabine, esq. of Marston Magna, 
Somerset. 

Essex.—Feb. 7. At Braintree, aged 
68, John Cunnington, esq. upwards of 
thirty years a highly respectable solicitor 
of that place. 

March 4. At Chigwell, aged 71, 
Susan, relict of J. Yatés Cooper, esq. of 
Clapton. 

GuioucesteR.—Feb. 6. At Farm Hill, 
near Stroud, aged 80, Richard Cooke, esq. 

Feb. 12. At Westbury-upon-Trym, 
aged 55, Mr. James Edghill, of Bristol, 
Gent., deputy purveyor to her Majesty’s 
Forces, h. p. 

Feb. 14. At Cheltenham, Eliza-Selina, 
last surviving dau. of the late Archibald 
Edgar, esq. of Beverley. 

At Barrow House, near Bristol, aged 
67, Michael Yates, esq. of Rockville, 
Dublin. 

Feb. 19. Suddenly, at Fishponds, Bris- 
tol, Dr. Bompas. 

At Bristol Hotwells, Augusta-Soul- 
bien Desprez, last surviving dau. of the 
late Chas. Soulbien Desprez, esq. 

At the Hotwells, Clifton, aged 87, Mrs. 
Harries, widow of Major Harries, of Tre- 
vaccore, Pembrokeshire. 

Feb, 21. At Clifton, aged 20, Mary- 
Grove, third dau. of the late Richard 
Bowen Reed, esq. 

Feb. 27. Aged 78, Hester, relict of 
Edw. Howell, esq. late of Taynton House. 

Feb. 28. At Cheltenham, Caroline- 


Frances, youngest dau. of Daniel Curling, 
esq. Secretary of Her Majesty’s Customs. 

At Cheltenham, aged 77, John Stevens, 
esq. late of Heavitree, near Exeter. 
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Lately. Suddenly, at Cheltenham, aged 
75, John Peart, esq. 

Mareh5, Atthe Mall, Clifton, aged 
43, Henry Cam Seymour, esq. late Major 
23rd Reg. of Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 

March 11. At Tetbury, aged 49, 
Charlotte, wife of J. T. Paul, esq. 

Hants.—Feb. 14. At Ringwood, at a 
very advanced age, Mary, widow of the 
Rev. Samuel Vince, formerly Plumian 
Professor of Astronomy at Cambridge. 

Feb. 20. At Bramshot, Miss Poyne, 
at an advanced age. 

Feb. 28. At Winkton, Edmund Yea- 
mans Walcott, Lieut.-Col. Royal Horse 
Art. eldest son of the late Edmund Walcott 
Sympson, esq. 

Lately. At Southsea, aged 48, Capt. 
Fred. Wood, R.N. He was senior Lieut. 
of the Belvidera frigate, and afterwards 
Commander of the Implacable 72, with 
Capt. Harvey. Having commanded the 
Royal George yacht, in which her Majesty 
visited Scotland in Sept. 1842, he then 
received post rank. 

At Fareham, Charlotte, wife of Commr. 
Loring. 

At Purbrook Park, Mary-Anne, wife 
of John Deverell, esq. 

March 1. At Southampton, Frances, 
widow of Thomas Anderson Rudd, esq. 

At Winchester, aged 68, Mr. W. Jacob, 
bookseller, and senior proprietor of the 
‘* Hampshire Chronicle.’”” He was for 
many years a member of the Corporation 
of Winchester, and Treasurer of Christ’s 
Hospital. 

At Woolston, near Southampton, Mar- 
garet, last surviving dau. of the late Arthur 
Jones, esq. of Bath. 

March 2. At Ryde, Isle of Wight, 
Louisa, eldest dau. of Henry Beville, esq. 
of Edmonscote Manor House, co. Warw. 

March 4. At Twyford, aged 12, John 
Julius, third son of F. P. Delmé Radcliffe, 
esq. 

March 8. At Bournemouth, Frances- 
Josephine, wife of Henry Reade Hodding, 
esq. of Salisbury, and only dau. of John 
Atkins, esq. of Babbicombe. 

At the vicarage, Ropley, aged 61, Anne, 
wife of the Rev. Samuel Maddock. 

March 10. At Ryde, I. W. aged 30, 
Geo. C. Urmston, esq. late of the 7th 
Fusiliers, eldest son of Sir James Urmston. 

Hererorp.—Feb. 10. Aged 61, Eli- 
zabeth-Anne, wife of Wm. Pulling, esq. 

Lately. Aged 68, Anne, relict of J. 
Archibald, esq. Holmer, near Hereford. 

At Haynold, Little Hereford, aged 97, 
William Phillips, esq. 

At Ledbury, aged 70, Miss Elizabeth 
Higgins, sister of the Rev. Jos. Higgins. 

Herts.—Feb. 15. At Bishop’s Stort. 
ford, aged 78, Thomas Wilby, esq. 
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- Feb. 16, At Bushey, aged 70, Mr. 
John Joseph Stockdale, late of Pall Mall, 
eldest son of the late Mr. John Stockdale, 
and nephew of the late Mr. James Ridg- 
way, both of Piccadilly. He was for many 
years a bookseller in Pall Mall, and in 
other places ; but unfortunately did not 
improve in respectability as he advanced 
in life. His connection in business with 
Harriette Wilson, and his recent contests 
with the privileges of the House of Com- 


- mons, have made him very notorious. 


At Potterells, aged 67, William Charles 
Casamajor, esq. 

At Totteridge, aged 88, Richard Frank- 
lyn, esq. Provost of the Company of 
Moneyers. 

Feb. 27. Aged 58, Mary, wife of Hugh 
Smith, esq. of Hemel Hempstead. 

Hunrs.—Feb. 13. At Stilton, aged 
83, Charlotte, relict of Joseph Vise, esq. 

Kent.—July 10, 1846. At Broad- 
stairs, aged 63, Martin Cole, esq. retired 
Commander R.N. (1838). He went to 
sea in the Phaeton with the present Sir 
George Cockburn, and afterwards served in 
the Trident, the flagship of Adm. Rainier. 

Feb. 5. At Gravesend, aged 70, John 
Brooks, esq. late of Charlton, near Mal- 
mesbury. 

Feb. 8. At Tonbridge, Philadelphia, 
dau. of the late Rev. Wm. Hussey, Rector 
of Sandhurst. 

Feb. 10. Aged 82, Elizabeth, wife of 
Thomas Blackburn, esq. of Joss, St. 
Peter’s, Thanet. 

At Milton next Gravesend, aged 63, 
Henry Hindmarsh, ‘esq. late of the firm of 
H. Hindmarsh and Son, of the Crescent, 
Jewin-st. Cripplegate, London, solicitors. 

Feb. 11. At Walmer, aged 62, Char- 
lotte, wife of Capt. Henry de Humbolett, 
and dau. of the late John Carter,esq.of Deal. 

Feb. 12. At Gattons, near Rochester, 
aged 70, Sarah, widow of George Com- 
port, esq. 

Feb. 16. At the Downs, near Dartford, 
aged 51, Jane-Eleanor, wife of William 
Hayward, esq. 

Feb. 21. At Tonbridge Wells, Eliza- 
beth, relict of the Rev. Jeremiah Joyce. 

At Sundridge, aged 77, Mary, relict of 
George Polhill, esq. 

Feb. 23. At Bushy Ruff, near Dover, 
aged 85, William Knocker, esq. father of 
Lieut. W. Knocker, R.N. He was, fora 
long series of years, a member of the old 
corporate body ; and on four several oc- 
casions filled the office of chief magistrate. 

Feb, 24. Aged 11, John-William, eldest 
son of Henry-William Wilberforce, Vicar 
of East Farleigh. 

Feb, 25. At Canterbury, aged 77, Eli- 
zabeth-Hester-Simmonds, widow of S. 
Hambrook, esq. of Chartham Hatch, and 


eldest dau. of S. J. Sankey, esq. formerly 
of Denstead and Poldhurst Farms, in the 
parish of Harbledown. 

March 4. At Tunbridge, aged 61, 
Stephen Turley, esq. 

LancASHIRE.—Feb. 13. Near Liver- 
pool, aged 59, Samuel Stillman Gair, esq. 
partner in the house of Messrs. Baring, 
Brothers, and Co. of that city. 

Feb. 21. At Duddon Grove, near Ul- 
verston, Frances Esther Millers, only child 
of the late Rev. William Millers, B.D. 
Fellow of St. John’s college, Cambridge. 

Feb. 24. At Pendleton, near Man- 
chester, aged 83, Barbara, relict of Alex- 
ander Nasmyth, esq. and sister of the late 
Sir James Foulis, Bart. of Woodhall, near 
Edinburgh. 

Feb. 28. At Harwood parsonage, Bol- 
ton-le-Moors, Frances-Lydia, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. Richard Bingham, jun. 

March 4. At Edge Hill, near Liver- 
pool, aged 87, Ottiwell Wood, esq. 

LeicesteRsH.—Jan.31. At Bitteswell 
Hall, St. John, infant son of Mr. and the 
Hon. Mrs. Corbet Smith. 

Feb. 24. At Altons, near Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch, aged 76, Dorothy, relict of the 
Rev. John Roby, Rector of Congerston. 

March 3. At the Oaks, aged 67, Joshua 
Grundy, esq. 

Lincotnsu.—Feb. 7. At Louth, aged 
75, Naomi, relict of F. L’Oste, esq. 

Feb. 11. At Grimsby, aged 87, Wm. 
Marshall, esq. one of her Majesty’s ma- 
gistrates for this county for upwards of 
fifty years. : 

Mippiesex.—April 15, 1846. At 
Edmonton, aged 90, Edward Rowe Mores, 
esq. for more than fifty years a Magistrate 
and Deputy Lieutenant for the counties 
of Middlesex and Essex. He was the only 
son of Edward Rowe Mores, esq. F.S.A. 
a learned antiquary, of whom memoirs are 
given in the 5th volume of Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes. Mr. Mores married 
in 1779 Miss Spence. 

Feb. 28. At Tottenham, aged 22, 
Margaret-Lydia-Hogg, wife of Jas. Sam. 
C. E. Loudon, and dau. of the Ettrick 
Shepherd. 

March 2. Aged 74, Martha, wife of 
John Dell Potter, esq. of Ponders End. 

March 3. At Tottenham, aged 89, 
Mary Magdalene, relict of Thomas Buck- 
worth, esq. 

March 4. Mrs. Clitherow, relict of Col. 
Clitherow, of Boston House, Brentford. 
He died in 1841 (see his memoir in our 
Vol. XVI. p. 656). 

Norroik.—Feb. 10. At Yarmouth, 
aged 68, Robert Teasdale, esq. one of the 
aldermen of that borough. 

Feb. 18. At Great Melton Hall, aged 
76, Edward Lomhbe, esq. 
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NorraampTon.—Jan. 27. At Ravens- 
thorpe, Sarah, wife of Thos. Powell, esq. 
Feb. 22. At Wellingborough Grange, 
aged 89, Anne, relict of Robert Abbey, 
esq. solicitor, of Northampton. 
Norrs.—March 3. At Averham rec- 
tory, aged 32, Hen. John Sutton, esq. late 
Capt. in the 7th (Queen’s Own) Hussars. 
ORTHUMBERLAND.—Feb. 9. At Jes- 
mond House, Hannah, relict of John 


Anderson, esq. 

Oxrorp.—Feb. 19. At Banbury, aged 
28, Ellen, wife of B. W. Aplin, esq. 

Feb. 22. At Shotover-house, near Ox- 
ford, Charlotte-Jane, wife of George V. 


» Sq. 

Ganne niiees 6. At Cleobury Mor- 
timer, aged 80, Catherine, widow of the 
Rev. William Hutchinson, of Stoulton, 
Worcestersh. 

Somerset.—Feb. 14. At Yeovil Marsh, 
aged 107, Jane Culliford. She was buried 
at Mudford, in the same grave which re- 
ceived her first husband’s remains in 1785. 

Feb.15. At Wellington, aged 36, Albert 
Langley, esq. surgeon. 

Feb. 21. At his residence, Great Pul- 
teney-st. Bath, aged 66, Walter Wilson, 
esq. one of the magistrates of that borough. 

Feb. 24. At Raby House, Bathwick-hill, 
aged 85, Henry Ball, esq. 

At Alford, near Castle Carey, Caroline- 
Jane, youngest dau. of the late Rev. Dr. 
Ainger, of St. Bee’s, Cumberland. — 

Feb. 25. At Norton Fitzwarren, aged 18, 
Laura-Alicia, youngest dau. of the late 
Thos. Malet Chester, esq. of Lynchfield. 

Feb. 26. At Bath, Maria-Agnes, wife of 
the Rev. Walter John Partridge. 

Lately. At Bath, Mrs. White, widow 
of C. White, esq. Aberannell, Breconsh. 

At Bath, G. Coles, esq. 

March 7. At Bath, aged 80, Dorothy, 
relict of the Rev. Richard Pollard. 

Starrorp. — Feb. 22. At Newcastle, 
aged 69, Major-Gen. Richard Hassall 
Yates, of the Madras Army. He was 
appointed a cadet in 1798, attained the 
rank of Colonel in 1829, and commanded 
the 22d Madras Nat. Inf. 

March 21. At Bently hall, near Wal- 
fall, in his 80th year, the Rev. Isaac 
Fisher. 

SurroLx.— Feb. 15. Alexander-James, 
infant son, and on the 22nd instant, 
Frances-Emily, the wife of the Rev. Jas. 
Isaacson, Rector of Elveden. 

Feb. 22. At Aldborough, aged 69, 
Maria, dau. of the late Thomas Bucke, 
esq. of Worlington. 

At Cockfield Hall, Yoxford, aged 78, 
Dame Clara, wife of Sir Chas. Blois, Bart. 
She was the daughter of Jocelyn Price, co. 
York, esq. was married in 1789, and has 
left a numerous family. 
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Surrey.—feb. 7. At Dorking, aged 
75, Susanna, relict of James Newman, 
esq: late of Dalston. 

Feb.13. At Richmond, aged 77, Miss 
Frances Fermor. 

Feb. 17. At Epsom, Emma, widow 
of the Rev. Robert Hesketh. 

Feb. 18. At Burntwood, Wandsworth 
Common, aged 65, Charles John Cook, 
esq. Magistrate of Essex, younger son of 
the late Charles Cook, esq. of Thorington 
Hall, in that county. 

Feb. 20. At Carshalton, aged 80, Mrs, 
Beynon. 

Feb. 22. At Barford Bridge, near 
Dorking, aged 15, Eliza, youngest dau. of 
the late Lieut.-Col. Carmichael. 

Feb. 24. At Thames Ditton, aged 72, 
Charlotte, relict of John Betts, esq. 

Feb. 25. At Charlwood Park, aged 80, 
Martha, relict of James Mitchell, esq. late 
of Jamaica. 

Sussex. Feb. 12. Aged 76, Mrs. 
Maria Meilan, of Brighton. 

Feb. 13. At Aldwick, aged 66, W. 
Titchenor, esq. one of the town council of 
Chichester. 

Feb. 14. At Eastbourne, aged 73, 
Frances Wildman, dau. of Henry Wild- 
man, esq. formerly of Leyton, in Essex. 

Feb. 16. At Paddock Hurst, Worth, 
aged 78, John Ouvry, esq. 

Feb. 17. At Brighton, Mary, relict of 
James Alexander Attwood, esq. of Lower 
Grosvenor-st. London. . 

Feb. 22. At Southover, Lewes, aged 
77, Sarah Naomi, relict of the Rev. Geo. 
Hutton, D.D., of Gate Burton, Lincoln- 
shire, and last surviving sister of the late 
Rev. James Hurdis, D.D. 

Feb. 24. At Brighton, Matilda-Mary, 
dau. of Reginald Graham, esq. late of 
Etterby, Cumberland. 

Feb. 27. At Brighton, aged 26, Esther, 
wife of the Rev. R. C. Hales, M.A. 

March 1. Aged 46, Miss Frances 
Mohun, of Brighton. 

March 4. At Brighton, aged 70, Alexs 
ander Annand, esq. F.S.A. late of Sutton, 
Surrey, and a i for Middlesex. 
He married in 1798 Sophia, dau. of Wil- 
liam Bennett, esq. and has left issue four 
sons and one daughter. 

March6. At Tillington, near Petworth, 
aged 78, Chas. Murray, ry seventh son 
of the late Jn. Murray, M.D. of Nor. 
wich. 

March 9. Aged 76, Edward Barron, 
esq. of Northiam. 

March 10. At Battle, Martha, relict 
of the Rev. John Lyne, formerly Rector 
of Eisey and Vicar of Latton, Wilts. 

Warwick.—Febd. 6. At Leamington, 
Andrew Murray, of Murrayshall, esq. 
Sheriff of Aberdeenshire, 
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Feb. 15. At Rugby, aged 19, Anne 
Hughes Bloxam, only dau. of Henry 
Bloxam, esq. solicitor, of Shrewsbury, 
granddau. to the late Rev. Dr. Bloxam, 
of Rugby, and great niece to the late Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. 

Feb. 20. At Leamington, Lydia-Amelia, 
relict of Col. Christopher Myers, C.B. 

Feb. 21. At Hallfield House, Edg- 
baston, aged 76, Sarah, relict of Thomas 
Messenger, esq. 

Feb. 24. At his residence, Bilton-road, 
Rugby, aged 39, the Right Hon. Denis 
Arthur Bingham, Baron Clanmorris. He 
succeeded his brother Charles Barry the 
second Lord in 1829; and married in 
1825 Maria-Helena, 2d dau. of Robert 
Persse, esq. of Roxburgh, co. Galway, by 
whom he has left issue John-Charles Ro- 
bert now Lord Clanmorris, five other 
sons, and two daughters. 

Feb. 26. At Dosthill, aged 67, Edward 
Wingfield Dickenson, esq. Lieut.-Col. of 
the Warwicksh. Militia. 

March 7. At Coventry, aged 91, Henry 
Butterworth, esq. elder brother of the 
late Joseph Butterworth, esq. M.P. for 
the city of Coventry, and father of Mr. 
Butterworth, Law Bookseller, Fleet-st. 
London. 

WESTMORELAND.—Feb. 28. At Shaw 
End, near Kendal, aged 53, Arthur Shep- 
herd, esq. 

Witts.—Feb. 10. At Corton, aged 78, 
Elizabeth, widow of Richard Withers, esq. 

Feb. 19. Aged 45, Caroline-Augusta, 
wife of the Rev. Thomas Hyde Ripley, 
Vicar of Wootton Bassett. 

March 1. At Salisbury, at an advanced 
age, B. Budd, esq. 

At Salisbury, aged 85, Mary-Ann, relict 
of the Rev. James Evans, D.D. 

March 5. At Malmesbury, aged 30, 
Richard Player, esq. 

Worcester.—Feb. 26. At Welland, 
aged 65, John Orchard, esq. 

Lately. At her son-in-law’s, Kidder- 
minster, aged 87, Rachel, relict of T. W. 
Cooper, esq. 

March 6. At Worcester, aged 79, Mrs. 
Anne Walhouse, dau. of Moreton Wal- 
house, esq. of Hatherton, in co. Stafford, 
and aunt of Lord Hatherton. 

March 8. At Great Malvern, Eliza- 
beth, youngest dau. of the late Edward 
Hind, esq. of Wavertree Hall, Lanc. 

Yorx.— Feb. 10. At St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, Doncaster, aged 105, Fanny 
Myers. 

In her 22d year, Elizabeth, wife of Edw. 
Armistead, esq. of Leeds. 

Feb. 14. Mrs. Dickon, relict of W. 
Dickon, esq. of Beal, near Pontefract. 

Feb. 16. At the parsonage, Hackness, 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late Rev, 
Thomas Irvin, incumbent of that place, 
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March 1. Aged 72, Wm. Hopwood, 
esq. of Hull, merchant. 

March 4. At Beverley, aged 70, Mar- 
garet, relict of Carlill Hudson, esq. of 
Little Weighton. 

March 10. At Hessle, aged 56, Faany, 
wife of John Clark, esq. and niece of Mrs. 
Frankish, Mytongate. 

Watts.— Feb. 9. Aged 92, Henry 
Allen, esq. of the Lodge, Breconsh. many 
years Chairman of the Quarter Sessions, 
and Deputy Lieut. of that county. 

Feb. 10. At Llanymynech, near Os- 
westry, aged 41, Isabella, wife of the Rev. 
John Luxmore, M.A., Rector of Llany- 
mynech, and Vicar of Berriew, in the 
diocese of St. Asaph, second surviving 
dau. of William Scott, esq. 

Feb. 16. At Merthyr Tydvil, aged 
62, Mr. Taliesin Williams (Jo/o Mor- 
ganwg). He was a celebrated Welsh 
scholar, and a distinguished poet. 

Feb. 28. At Whitchurch Cottage, Gla- 


morgansh. aged 73, William Panter, " 
late as ened Cottage, Herefordsh. veg 
March 3. Aged 79, at Dyffrynfrwd 
House, Henry Williams, esq. a magistrate 
for the county of Glamorgan. 
ScoTLanp.—Jan. 27. At Altnaskeich, 
-~ Inverness, 


Jas. Robertson, esq. 

At Edinburgh, aged 34, James-Butler 
Williams, esq. Secretary to the Caledonian 
Railway —— 

Feb. 13. At Porto-Bello, near Edin- 
burgh, Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the 
late William Gordon, esq. of Campbelton. 

Feb. 16. In Edinburgh, the Right 
Hon. Johanna Countess dowager of Stair, 
eldest dau. of the late Charles Gordon, 
esq. of Cluny. She was married in 1804 
to John-William-Henry, the 7th Earl, and 
her marriage was annulled in 1820; having 
had no issue. The Earl died in 1840. 

Feb. 26. At Crimonmogate, Aberdeen- 
sh. Anne-Catharine, only surviving dau. 
of Sir Charles Bannerman, Bart. 

IrnELAND.—Feb. 1. At Cushendall, 
aged 110, Mary Kennedy, commonly called 
Granny Kennedy. She was a native of 
Killinchy, co. Down, at which place she 
was married, in 1759, toa man named 
Daniel M‘Murray, a cabinet-maker, by 
whom she had nine children, the first of 
whom was born about the time Thurot 
landed at Carrickfergus, which was a great ~ 
epoch in all her calculations, After the 
death of her first husband she married 
Archy M‘Cambridge, a native of Antrim; 
with whom she lived 32 years, and whom 
she survived 16. Deceased was remark- 
ably cleanly in her person, always cheer- 
ful in her disposition, and maintained 
herself as a genteel beggar, until a few 
days before her death, having preserved 
all her faculties to the last, 
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March 1. At Williams Park, Rath- 
mines, aged 59, Anna-Maria, wife of Wil- 
liam M. Burke, of Ballydragan in the co. 
of Galway, esq. 

IstE or Man.—Feb. 17. At Douglas, 
Georgina Collier, second dau. of Capt. 
Sir Robert Hagan, R.N. 

East Inpies.—Dec. 22. At Jullun- 
dur, aged 19, Lieut. George Augustus 
Vallings, Bengal Art. 

West Inpiges.—Jan. 8. In the West 
Indies, Ann, wife of J. Lake, esq. and dau. 
of the late Rev. Peregrine Curtois, of 
Branston, near Lincoln. The death of 
father and dau. occurred on the same day. 

Asroapv.—Aug. 10. At Moreton Bay, 
Australia, aged 25, Henry Huyshe Kitson, 
esq. youngest son of the late Rev. Walter 
Kitson, Rector of Marksbury, Somerset. 

Dec. 12. At Rondebosch, near Cape 
Town, Cape of Good Hope, Maria Neave, 
wife of Richard Clarence, esq. 

Dec. 30. At Fredericton, Janet-Muir, 
wife of the Hon. W. B. Kinnear, Solicitor- 
Gen. New Brunswick. 

Jan.21. At Nice, Letitia-Sarah, only 
dau. of the late Major-Gen. Robert Sew- 
ell, of Twyford Lodge, East Grinstead, 
Sussex. 


Jan. 24. At Treghin, Hungary, Capt. 
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Francis Edward Robertson Boghurst, 3d 
Reg. of Lancers of the Austrian Service, 
only son of Edward Boghurst, esq. Bever- 
ley, Yorksh. 

At Brussels, Edward L. Ireland, esq. 

Feb. 1. At Vienna, the infant Prince 
Adolphus Esterhazy, youngest son of his 
Highness Prince Nicholas Esterhazy, and 
grandson of the Earl of Jersey. 

Feb. 5. At Vienna, Gervase Parker 
Bushe, esq. attaché to the British Em- 
bassy at that court. 

Feb. 6. At Blois, France, aged 64, 
Catharine, wife of George Franklin, esq. 

Feb. 9. At Venice, aged 27, Russell 
Kendall, esq. only child of Peter Kendall, 
of Aldeburgh, Suffolk, and of Waltham- 
stow, Essex. 

At Bonn, on the Rhine, Mr. Charles 
Kramer. He was attacked with paralysis, 
and died after a few days illness. 

Feb. 13. At Cadiz, Sarah-Hill, wife of 
Joseph Frederick Cenon, esq. 

Feb. 23. At Boulogne, aged 29, Henry 
Mark Lockwood, esq. late of Beverley. 

Feb. 24, At Florence, Edmund Lomax, 
esq. of Netley Park, Surrey. 

In Paris, aged 68, Thomas Coxhead 
Marsh, esq. special pleader, of Harcourt 
buildings, Temple. 








TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 


(Including the District of Wandsworth and Clapham, and the Sub- Districts of 
Hampstead, Plumstead and Charlton, Lee, Lewisham, Eltham, and Sydenham, 
which sub-districts were added to the Returns issued by the Registrar-General 


for the first time on Jan. 1, 1847.) 


Deatus RecisTered from Fes. 27, to Marcu 20, 1847 (4 weeks). 


Under 15........1727 


15 to 60......... 1346 
60 and upwards ig ba 
3 


Age not specified 


Births for the above period ......... 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Marca 23, 1847, 


Males 
Females 


2096 


pond 4192 








Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
s.d.] & dis ad] & ad} e di &% d. 
78 5153 9 [31 51,55 8] 51 2 [59 1 

















PRICE OF HOPS, Marcu 26. 
Sussex Pockets, 3/. 18s. to 4/. 10s.— Kent Pockets, 4J. Os. to 67. 6s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Marca 26, 
Hay, 21. 5s. to 31. 15s.—Straw, 1. 10s, to 17, 148.— Clover, 37. 5s. to 4/. 15s. 
SMITHFIELD, Marcu 26. To sink the Offal—perstone of 8lbs. 


Beef... cccsesessseceeeeseSe 6d. to 4s. Od. , Head of Cattle at Market, Marcn 22. 
Mutton.......s00000000038 4d. to 4s. 10d. Beasts............. 3789 Calves 100 
Veal ....cscceee ceveeeeeeds. Od. to 58, Od. SheepandLambs 19,870 Pigs 270 
Pork......sccsevesseeeee38. 6d. to 4s. 10d. 





COAL MARKET, Marca 26. 
Walls Ends, from 15s. Od. to 19s. 9d.perton. Other sorts from 14s. Od. to 17s. Od, 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 53s. 0d. Yellow Russia, 52s. 6d, 
CANDLES, 0s, Od. per doz. Moulds, Os, 0d 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From February 26, to March 25, 1847, both inclusive. 
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£1000. 
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Old S. Sea 
Annuities. 
India Bonds 








10 4pm. 


7 pm. 
10 4pm. 


10 pm. 
3 pm. 
3 pm. 
3 pm. 
5 pm. 
3 pm. 
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6 pm. 
3 pm. 
8 pm. 
1 pm. 

3 pm. par. 

par.4 pm.) par. 4 pm. 
4 -1pm. 

4 pm. par. 
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5 dis. par.| 3pm. par. 
5 7pm.) par. 3 pm. 
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